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The NEw “INGERSOLL 


N° you can buy the dependable INGERSOLL YANKEE, 
the most popular watch in the world, iz new dress— 
old time reliability, old time sturdiness, new features of 
grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, new hands and dial, 
it is more closely cased and in ' 


lm roved damaskeened back plate, 
p general it has the appearance of a higher priced watch. 
Model You can never appreciate what we are saying'unless you 


see and examine the NEw YANKEE in your own hands—at 


Y ANKEE any store that sells Ingersolls. 


The New YANKEE comes also with a Radiolite dial that tells 
$ time in the dark—at $3.00. ; 
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Eveready 
“A™ Dry Cell 
The best 
battery for use 
with dry cell 
tubes 
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More Power for Sufamer Radio 


Wen you take radio away with you—take Eveready Radio 
“A” and “B” Batteries, the batteries whose great powgt lasts 
longer. Remember, summer's the time when radio sigrls are 
weaker. 


Batteries do get used up in time. The ones you'fe been 
using, though partly exhausted, may be satisfactoryffor the 
strong winter signals, but are probably inadequategfor the 
weaker summer signals. 


For a “B” Battery use the familiar standard B2)4-volt 
Eveready “B” Battery No. 766. It has variable tapsfor “soft” 
detector tubes. Put two, three or four in series §) provide 
sufficient power for amplifying tubes. 


To light the filaments of your dry cell vacuum tubes for the 
longest time, use Eveready Dry Cell Radio “A” Hittery No 
"111. The Eveready “A” will astonish you bg its long 
sustained vigor. It is advisable to use two Eveready “Aj 





connected # multiple for each WD-11 or WD-12 tube—this 
gives thegfeconomical eighth” ampere drain per cell which 
insures ngximum economy and longer life. For sets employing 
from onto three‘ UV-199 tubes use three Eveready Dry Cell 
RadiogvA” Batteries No. 7111 connected in series. 


Ti greatest electrochemical laboratory known created these 
fam@™s dry cell batteries on which radiolargely depends. The ex- 
peggence of thirty years in battery making stands back of them. 


Buy Eveready Radio “A”, “B” and “C” Batteries—lively, 
ppy, long-lived producers of power. 





For your light-weight sets to take camping or on hikes, 
Eveready has suitable small batteries. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


in Informative and money-saving booklets on radio batteries sent free on request. If you have any questions regarding radio batteries, 
Es. ‘ write to G, C. Furness, Manager, Radio Division, National Carbon Company, Inc., 114 Thompson Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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No.763 “B" Battery. Especially 
built for portable sets 
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No.2671—Eveready 
2-cell focusing spot- 
light with the 200- 
foot range. 













EvEREADY UNIT 
CELLS fit and im- 
prove all makes of 
flashlights. They come 
in two sizes to fit 
every tubular flash- 
light case. 


NO. 950) 


— SNS 
Y REA Know the Eveready 
j Rasta ah size that fits your 
“4 UNIT "CELL i case, Then you can 
| buy new Eveready 
2 Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 


tery life. 











Dont go jt blindly 
— use your flashlight / 














AKE an Eveready Flashlight on every 

canoe, camping or hiking trip\this sum- 
mer. Bright, convenient light that \splits the 
night wide open. You'll need it okten—for 
finding firewood after dark; for expldring the 
woods; for signaling; for dependable light that 
defies wind and raia. 

Get one now for fun at nights around \home. 
See if there isn’t an old flashlight somewhere 
about the house. If there is one, reload itywith 
Eveready Unit Cells. They give more ligbt, a 
brighter light and last longer. ’ 

When you buy a flashlight, be sure it Ras 
EVEREADY stamped on the end. EVEREADY 
means the highest standard of flashlight quality. 


| 


Buy it from any electrical or hardware dealer, 


drug, sporting goods or general store, garage 
or auto accessory shop. 
Prices from 65 cents to $4.50 complete with 








battery—anvwhere in the U.S. A. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc., New York, San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Nation's 


boys and girls, men and women will 

seek the out-of-doors. By stream 
and river and seashore, on the moun- 
tains, along the automobile roads and 
trails, living in the far-away camps, on 
farms, in summer hotels and boarding 
houses they will give themselves up to 
recreations in which they find pleasure. 
Many, we hope, will plan 
these vacations in a way 
that will build up their 
strength for the return to 
school work and_ winter 
tasks. Even those who 
stay at home will get out 
into the open: _to hike, 
fish and swim, to play 
ball or some one of the 
outdoor games. 

All this is significant. We 
have become an outdoor 
people. In sum- 
mer and increas- 
ingly in the win- 
ter, we look for 
our pleasures out- 
of-doors. This is 
all good. For out- 
of-doors are found 
the best gifts of 
life—health, 
strength, inspira- 
tion. 

The nation’s 
out-of-doors must 
be saved for the 
nation, the growing love for it must be 
given intelligent and helpful direction, 
playgrounds. must be put within easier 
reach of the people, parks added, and the 
nation’s resources in forest and stream, 
in bird and animal life must be safe- 
guarded. 

For these and many other reasons all 
of the readers of Boys’ Lire should be 
especially happy because the President of 


[ THE next three months millions of 
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JOHN W. WEEKS 
Secretary of War 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Chairman 


The President’s Committee on Outdoor 
Recreation 

© Harris & Ewing © Harris & Ewing 

HERBERT HOOVER HUBERT WORK 

Secretary of Commerce Secretary of the Interior 


the United States is calling a conference 
of all agencies interested in outdoor life 
to be held in Washington, May 22-24, to 
develop ways and means whereby all of 
us may get greater good from the nation’s 
out-of-doors. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, has 
been designated as Executive Chairman, 
and Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce; John W. Weeks, Secretary 
of War; Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior; and James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, as members of the President’s 
Committee on Outdoor Recreation. The 
scope of this conference will be wide, 
for the problem of the further conserva- 
tion of the nation’s out-of-doors has many 
aspects. Certainly we think the Presi- 
dent is doing a worthwhile thing and all 
of us will watch the Washington meeting 
with interest. Nie 

When the conference comes to consider 
certain features of its program it will find 

















ut-ot-Doors 


that much work has been done, and that 
the task will be little more difficult than 
taking advantage of existing programs. 
In considering ‘‘an educational program 
for outdoor recreation,” the eommittee 
will have the experience of the Boy Scouts 
of America, the tried and proved program 
they have evolved, and which has been 
extended with slight modifications for 
use of men and girls. For- 
est conservation, game pro- 
tection, care of property, 
heatness, fire protection, 
life saving—a dozen varying 
phases of outdoor life, of 
which scouting has made 
the boy the master—are 
strange to millions of men 
and women whose _ ignor- 
ance is always a menace to 
life and property. 

How true it is, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, 
‘Particularly 


within the last 
decade, the out- 
door recreation 


spirit among our 
people has __in- 
creased rapidly!” 
We who are inter- 
ested in. boy life, 
and especially 
those interested in 
the Boy Scouts of 
America, have had 
no small part in 
this development, and in popularizing 
the nation’s out-of-doors. But what we are 
doing, is, after all, relatively small as com- 
pared with the great opportunity ahead 
of us. We certainly hope that every 
reader of Boys’ Lire will definitely plan 
to spend some time in camp or in some 
other way get the benefit of America’s 
great out-of-doors during the coming 
summer. 


© Paul Thompson 
HENRY C. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 



































Wild elephants, black 
against the sky 
and jungle 


HE late afternoon sun was shining athwart our 


compound as I sat astride the wall that faced the 

jungle. My back was against the concrete side 

of the house and as I idly swung my bare legs in the 
cool shadow, I amused myself by pulling out straws from the 
edge of the thatch roof above me. When I had collected a 
handful, I would try to drop it on the nose of some goat or 
cow in the crowd below waiting to be milked. 

Presently my mother came out with the earthen vessels 
for milking. The woman from the village who usually helped 
her, was sick so my mother had it all to do. My father and 
his two day laborers were still in the fields and I, little and 
favored, rejoiced that nothing would be expected of me. But 
my mother was hot and tired from the extra work, and when 
she spied me, she cried out. 

“Cease, thou monkey-faced one—thou drier up of thy 
mother’s heart! Have we not leaks enough already with the 
rainy season upon us, that thou must make holes for the water 
god to drown us in our own beds?” 

I laughed and relapsed into complete inactivity, content 
enough to let my eyes wander across the dusty compound, 
beyond the shed for the animals at the other end, and the 
blazing level of the river, to where, on the further bank about 
three hundred yards away, the green wall of the jungle stretched 
mile after mile to the northward. It was a moving wall, and I 
was close enough to see the leaves glittering fiercely in the sun, 
and flickering like red hot embers in a brasier; only they were 
green hot, I thought, which was much more interesting. 

I loved the jungle; it had been a kind of dangerous play- 
ground to me, full of mystery and terror, ever since I could 
remember. Now it seemed to throb with a terrible yet com- 
pletely hidden life. Every shadow, every spot of light held the 
possibility of excitement, and young as I was, I had already 
sensed something more than this, and felt a hint, as yet dimly 
caught, of the Wisdom and the Laws that obtain in the forest 
world. Already I knew more of animals than of men, and my 
earliest memories were of the jungle. 


UR house was the farthest out from the small village 

straggling along the banks of the river, which at this 
point was about one hundred yards wide and four fathoms 
deep, and there was nearly half a mile between us and our 
nearest neighbor to the south. When the jungle folk made 
excursions to the village, which in the dry season, now draw- 
ing to a close, happened with exciting frequency, ours was the 
first house they came to. 

As I have said, the jungle began to the north of us and 
followed the river which about two miles above our house 
divided into a fork. The animals would come down from the 
north crossing the shallow streams before their waters merged 
into the single channel, and follow the southern bank past our 
That is why everybody instinctively 

The raiders always took this route 


house into the village. 
kept an eye up stream. 
because the current of the main stream was too deep and swilt 
for them to cross it, and as there were no crocodiles in our 
part of the country, the villagers used the river for fishing. 
Often at night a strange sound would bring us running to 
the windows and I would crouch waiting and listening with all 
my ears for the tiger to pass by. All the village grew tense as 
this sound came nearer and nearer. Finally we could hear a 
long drawn out cry like that from a ship sinking in mid-ocean, 
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terrible and beautiful, which was, as every one knew, 
the hunger yell of the tiger. Along with this cry would 
come through the open window a 
curious odor from the cowshed 
across the compound. The cattle 
had been securely locked in for 
the night, but at that approaching 
cry, which might well have pene- 
trated a vault, the odor of fear 


would pour out from them with their 
sweat, penetrating the thin walls of 
the shed, an odor entirely different 
from any other which an animal 
exudes. 

+ Shortly after that a stronger odor would pervade the air. 
Through the apertures between the iron bars of the win- 
dows would come another smell, acrid and hard. It would 
not take long to tell that the wind was blowing from the same 
direction from which the tiger was coming, and within a 
very few minutes, as the moon rose, we would see his big, 


black body, grunting and grumbling, as he stood in front of- 
y,& g F g, 


my window. His eyes, while he walked up and down, 
looked sometimes green, sometimes the color of two ‘garnet 
flames in the night. He realized, however, that he could not 
attack me in the house, so off he would go, and with him 
passed the odor of his body, carried farther down the village by 
the wind. This would happen night after night in the dry 
season when the wild animals, driven out of their parched 
lairs by hunger and thirst, came close to human habitation. 


HEN I was sitting so calmly inthe sun on the particular 
afternoon on 

which this chapter 
I little 
guessed that a series 
of visits from the 
jungle were to begin 
that very night, the 
last and most terri- 
ble [I was ever to 
know in that place. 
[ remember thinking 
that soon now our 
nocturnal 
would be 
rupted by the rains. 
The dry 
was indeed 
to the breaking point 
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callers 
inter- 


season 


nearer 


I sat on the compound 
wall and gazed at the green 
wall of the jungle I loved 


than I had supposed. As the day drew to its close, the air 
became close and heavy and our supper was interrupted by 
a strange drumming sound from up the river. People who 
live constantly menaced by nature, unlike the city folk or 
those who live in safety, never fail to notice sounds, and 
my father turned his head at once, saying, “Hark! It is the 
thunder! The rains are upon us.” Our two hired men set 
down their bowls of half-finished rice and hurried home. 
In our country the storms never come gradually, but very 
suddenly. Sometimes, I re- 
member, they would run like 
tides of soot across the sky 
showing their teeth of flame, 


f and so it was this night. An 
4 unusually heavy storm it 


proved to be for so early in 
the season, but we had no pre 
monition of what in a few days 
would happen to us all. ; 

As soon as the floods of rain 






abated a little, we threw back the shutters for air. The night 
seemed alive then with many points of light which were the 
eyes of wild animals frightened by the storm and prowling 
about the house. We knew that we were being surrounded 
by large beasts, panthers and wolves, for the eyes of the 
smaller creatures on such a dark night would not have re- 
flected enough light to be visible. Of course the cows in the 
cowshed now began to bellow. Whenever there is very 
great danger, man becomes dumb. No doubt you have 
heard that man grows speechless in terror; but on the con- 
trary, when animals are terrified, they yell and howl. Nature 
makes the animals speak out when she makes man speechless. 

The storm passed with a strange crying in the northeast. 
Nobody knew what it was, and the next day I ran down to the 
village to hear what had happened. It appeared that an old 
woman, well known by‘all of us for her bad temper, had had a 
quarrel with her daughter-in-law and before the storm had leit 
the house in a rage. She did not return, but during the night 
a tiger took shelter near the house, and the excited villagers 
told me that in the morning he had smelt the old woman, 
caught her and taken her home with him. Every one was agog 
with horror. For several days the village heard a moaning in 
the distance which some people said, with gruesome joy, was 
the moaning of the missing mother-in-law, tired of the tiger’s 
lair and crying for relief. The news spread far and wide and 
even now in that region it has become almost a proverb that 
for fear of the tiger mothers-in-law should not be quarrelsome. 


T was the end of July and ten days or so after that, when 
it rained incessantly day after day, the moaning began to 
grow louder and louder and sometimes one could hear it for 
hours at a time. That was not all. One afternoon, not very 
late, some strange creatures were seen passing by the village. 
When I first saw them I thought they were mountains walking 
in the distance. Very soon however we realized that they were 
wild elephants, black against the blue sky and the green forest, 
moving along the river. That in itself was not so surprising. 
We had seen them walking near the village before, but in the 
past they had never walked quite so openly. 

The same night another thing happened that was more 
curious yet. Soon after the elephants had passed, two panthers 
came and stayed so close to our house that nobody could go 
out, and they did not leave the place until it was broad day. 
This is quite contrary to the habits of tigers and panthers. 
They come in the dark usually and they go in the dark. At 
about seven o’clock when everything was filled with light, the 
tiger was seen walking through the village as if he owned the 
place. He growled and groaned so that people drove their 
cattle in and locked their doors and stayed within the house. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Just the same, one man was killed. It was indeed strange 
that a tiger should come early in the morning and kill a man 
in the midst of a village of more than fifty families. 

Soon after he had gone, the whole village held a meeting. 
They could not make out what kind of a tiger this could be. 
Everybody agreed that he was an ungentlemanly animal 
because no well-bred tiger would have such strange habits. 
Ordinarily they take themselves off before six o’clock in the 
morning. 

That same evening—the sun had hardly gone down through 
the stillness that pervaded everything—what was our con- 
sternation to see the tiger again entering the village! But this 
time the people were ready. They had assembled in our house, 
as it was the first one the animal would pass on the way to the 
village. Within the compound there were twenty men ready 
with their javelins to attack him. They waited till he drew 
nearer and nearer and there was hardly a space of twenty 
yards between him and the house. 


E CAME as if the daylight was a torch that had been lit 
for his coming. I could 


to go out and try to stop it. It was a mercy that by this time 
the darkness was so intense we were spared the sight of the 
horror. 

The next day a council was held as to what was to be done. 
My father said, 

“Since we are not allowed firearms” (this, as you may 
know, is a law of the British government), “we have only one 
thing todo. Did anyone see which way the tiger leaped into 
the compound of our house?” 


F COURSE that was an easy matter to settle. His foot- 
prints testified to that and surprising though it may seem, 
yet it is a fact that when he went away he leaped over at ex- 
actly the same place he had come in. A tiger always goes 
out as he comes in because he has proved the safety of the 
route. He had killed all our six cows and all day long the 
place was infested with vultures that could not be driven 
away. They poured down from the sky like rain. 
Toward sundown, my father drove a long bamboo pole into 
the ground outside the compound just where the tiger had 





not only see him, but distin- 
guish the color of his skin as 
he drew nearer, in spite of the 
fact that evening was drawing 
nigh very rapidly. It is said 
by people who only see him in 
the cage of a park, that a tiger 
is striped black and yellow, 
but in the broad daylight or 
in the open where there is a 
play of light, the skin has 
different aspects at different 
hours. Now a strange purple 
sheen covered his body; in 
fact he looked exactly as 
purple as the evening air, and 
as the colors faded into dark- 
ness, so he seemed at one 
time completely purple and 
at another time completely 
dark. 

Let me say here that in the 
compound were the cow-shed, 
the goat-shed and the house 
where we lived. The compound 
wall was about nine feet high. 
This compound had two doors 
on opposite sides; one was for 
the goats and cattle, the other 
for people. When he came 
very near, the doors of the 
compound were opened from 
two directions and the group of 
waiting men divided itself in 
two, ten men going out one way 
and the other ten the other 
way. I watched all this from 
my window upstairs. The 
moment the tiger saw the men 
on the north side of the house, 
he snarled and crouched to 
leap. Somehow it had a 
strange effect on the men. 
They dropped their weapons 
and ran inside. Fortunately 
one of them waited long enough 
to shut the door behind him. 

The tiger then ran around 
the house and met the other ten 
men, who stood their ground, 
but were so surprised to have 
him come upon. them © so 
quickly that they did not 
attack him. There were the 
ten men facing the tiger, all 
armed to the teeth, but nothing 
happened! They stood as 
though spellbound, evidently 
waiting for the other group to 
join the attack. Then came a 
shout within the house calling to them to run inside and shut 
the door. But who can turn his back to a tiger and run 
indoors without being killed? What the men finally did 
Was quite remarkable. They slowly walked backwards almost 
as though they were in a dream and got into the com- 
pound and shut the door and then rushed into the house. 
Until the door was between, they kept their eyes riveted on 
the tiger. Why they did so I shall explain in another place. 








ARDLY had they got into the house when the tiger leaped 

over the nine-foot wall of the compound; and we could 
see him from upstairs walking round and round in the court- 
yard. The goats began to bleat in their sheds and the cows to 
bellow. Suddenly we heard a terrific noise; the door of the cow- 
shed burst in and crashed to the ground. One stroke of the 
tiger’s paw had done it! Out ran the frightened cattle. A 
ghastly carnage ensued! No one, however, had the courage 
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The tiger snarled, and the men dropped their weapons and ran inside the compound 


jumped out the night before. Then a spike about a foot and a 
half long was driven into the bamboo pole. Including the 
piece of metal the bamboo pole stood about eleven feet above 
the ground. We all expected the tiger to leap out of the com- 
pound at exactly the same spot, and we expected that, instead 
of falling to the ground, he would fall on the spike and gradually 
come down to the ground in the course of the night—pierced 
through and through. 

This night he did not come early. Apparently he was not 
very hungry after his enormous feast of the evening before. 
Because we wanted to catch and kill him, the carcasses were 
left on the ground, except what the vultures had eaten during 
the day. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, a sort of bark was heard 
outside the house. It was the tiger! Not being very hungry, 
he was not giving his great hunger yell, but was coming to 
what he knew was ready for him, and he was barking to keep 
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the small animals off his track. These are usually jackals who 
pursue a tiger in order to feast on what he leaves behind after 
his kill. 

Without any hesitation and without any difficulty, he leaped 
over the wall and fell into our courtyard again, and as he 
leaped, he brushed the bamboo pole and made it shiver. Since 
the night was without a moon, we could not see just what was 
happening, but once in a while a flash of two full emerald 
flames—the flash of his eyes, as he walked about in the dark— 
gleamed in our direction. 

My father said, “This tiger is going to eat up the whole 
village, if we don’t prevent it. We must do something to 
frighten him.” 

About a dozen of the villagers who had come to spend the 
night with us, said, “‘ What can we do?” 

My father answered, “‘ Well, we can’t let him plan to do as 
he pleases, for if he does as he pleases, he will never get fright- 
ened and leap out the place where he first came in. What we 
have to do is to frighten him somehow so that he leaps over the 
wall incautiously, and then I am sure he will be caught upon 
the spike, and the rest is easy.” 

One of the villagers said, “I 
have never heard of this before 
Do you know how to frighten a 
tiger so that he will spring from 
the ground in fear?” 

My father said, “We will 
find a way. We must; other- 
wise he will go hence unhurt. 
We must make him jump out of 
the courtyard in such a haste 
that—” But my father did not 
finish his sentence. The tiger 
was nearing the goat-shed. 
One could hear him rubbing 
his side against the door of it. 
It was like drawing a sword- 
blade against silken drapery. 
The goats, so far dumb in 
terror, now bleated, mortally 
frightened. 

I shouted, “There go our 
goats!” 

My father had snatched up 
several yards of loose homespun 
we use for making garments, 
pouring a quantity of butter 

into the cloth which he rolled 
into a bundle and set on fire. 
Just then we heard the tiger 
smite the door of the goat- 
shed with his paw. It fell with 
a noise. At once father threw 
his burning bundle down into 
the courtyard. Instead of 
being extinguished as it struck 
the earth, the butter-saturated 
mass of cloth rolled out and the 
flames spread, licking up the 
ground as the lightning sheet 
licks the clouds. With a 
horrible snarl and roar the 
tiger turned around. For one 
awful instant he stood glaring 
at the flames. I shall never 
forget the sight of the quiver- 
ing monster painted crimson 
and gold by the fire upon the 
sooty blackness of the night 
He seemed to swell to twice his 
1atural size as the flames 
burst higher. Then he leaped 
like a flash of lightning from a 
black cloud and was lost in 
darkness. The weird illumina- 
tion showed us only the frantic 
goats as they ran out of the 
goat-shed. The bleating of the 
goats was deafening, every- 
thing was confusion, but over 
their noise like a boulder of 
sound fell the roar of the tiger and instantly everything was 
crushed to stillness. Some more flames danced out of the 
creases and folds of the burning cloth, and the tiger was 
revealed again. The fire hissed. And again he sprang away 
into the darkness. 

We waited in suspense. It seemed seconds passed into 
minutes and the minutes passed into years. Yet we heard no 
thud of his fall on the other side of our compound wall. The 
flames began to die down and the circle of light to grow smaller 
and smaller. We could see nothing beyond it. We did not 
know whether the tiger would leap against the window and 
break into our house or whether he would attack the goats 
huddled in a corner. Everybody trembled, and I can remem- 
ber now the sound of my own teeth chattering in my head. 

Suddenly the night was torn with a ghastly howl of pain, and 
we could feel something lashing the air outside. It was the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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How Presidential Candidates are Chosen 


T IS not asmart thing to be uninterested and uninformed 
about politics. It really is a stupid thing. 
One way or another politics affects all of us. There 
is no escape from that, and it can be proved in a thou- 
sand ways. It ought to be clear, therefore, that those who 
have a real understanding of parties and politics have a dis- 
tinct advantage over those of us who have not. They know 
something not only worth knowing, but easy to know. 

There is no mystery about politics. Muddy-minded people 
are disposed to regard it as something sinister and low with 
which it does not pay to meddle. That’s a silly idea. The 
truth is the badness of politics is exactly equal to the ignorance 
and indifference of the people. If more of the right kind of 
people played politics we would have better politics and that 
would mean better Government, lower taxes, and a fairer chance 
for success in life when you strike out for yourself. 

All of this leads up to the fact that this is the big 
year in American politics—the year we hold our two 
great national conventions, nominate our presidential 
candidates and elect our President. These things 
occur once every four years, and in all the forty-eight 
States it is a period of stress and strain. It constitutes 
the climax of Politics, the hub on which the wheel of 
Government turns, and how anyone with a clear 
head can fail to be thrilled is a puzzle. 

The matters of immediate interest at this time are 
the national conventions. One of these—the Re- 
publican—meets in Cleveland on June 10; the other— 
Democratic—meets in New York on June 24. 

Beyond comparison, these national conventions 
are the greatest gatherings, in the world, the most 
spectacular and dramatic, the most thrillingly en- 
thusiastic, the most tempestuous and stirring. The 
prize of the presidency is so tremendous that the 
struggle for the nominations is nearly always a terrific 
one, and every interest in the country, political, 
financial, religious, social, has a stake in the fight. 

For months past, the people active in politics and 
the candidates in both parties have been preparing 
for these conventions, laying their plans, building 
their political fences, making their alliances and deals. 

What happens when the conventions meet can 
be better understood if, at the start, it is made clear 
why the conventions are held and who compose them. 

In the first place, there are in the United States two 
great rival parties, to one or the other of which most 
of the voters in the country attach themselves, through 
personal convictions or preference, inherited ten- 
dencies or sectional prejudice. Every four years the 
people go to the polls in November and choose which 
party they want to run the Government. The 
successful party, of course, is the one whose candidates 
receive a majority of the votes. Now, these candi- 
dates cannot just materialize out of the air. They 
must have been previously selected by their respective 
parties so that their names can go on the ballot as the 
standard-bearers of their party. The only way in 
which such selection can be made is by each party 
getting together and picking its men. Plainly, it is 
not possible for this to be done by a conference or 
meeting of all the members of the party. There are 
too many of them—millions too many. The only 
practical thing, therefore, is to hold a meeting or 
conference at which will be present representatives 
of the party from every section. Accordingly, 
the plan that has been followed ever since our 
two-party system of Government was started is to 
have the party members in each State select delegates 
from their State to the party meeting. The number 
of delegates from each State depends upon the popu- 
lation of the State. New York, with the most people, 
is allowed go delegates. Delaware has only 6. The 
others are in proportion to their population. Under 
this plan, there are 1,098 delegates, representing all 
the States and territories, to the Democratic “con- 
vention,” which is the name given these national 
party conferences or meetings. The number in the 
Republican convention is 1,036, the difference being 
due to certain variations in the party regulations. 


Grin,” 


HE time and place for the holding of each conven- 
tion is fixed by the national committee of each 
party, these committees being composed of one man and one 
woman from each State, who are generally chosen by the 
delegates to the national conventions, and serve for four years. 
The delegates are chosen every four years in the different 
States at different times, between March and June, by the 
voters of each party at what are known as primaries. Primaries 
are a sort of preliminary election, participated in by the voters 
of one party only for the purpose of making a party choice. 
They really are the key to the whole business. 
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WHERE THE 1924 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 

Madison Square Garden and Madison Square as they appear from the 
Mr. Francis J. Rigney, Art Editor of 
and “Think and 


By June all of the States have held their primaries and both 
parties have chosen their delegates. Then, on the day and in 
the city designated by the national committee, these delegates 
come from all over the country and hold their national party 
convention. That is what they are preparing for now—the 
Republicans in Cleveland on June io, and the Democrats 
in New York on June 24. 

Now, then, what are they to do when they meet? Three 
things 





First, they nominate or select. their party candidate for 
President; 

Second, they nominate or select their party candidate for 
Vice-President; 

Third, they adopt a platform, which means they set forth 
in writing the principles and position on the different issues for 
which their party stands and on which their candidates are to 
appeal for votes. 

These delegates have a great deal of power. They are 
speaking for the millions of party voters back in their States 
and from their decision there is no appeal. The men they do 
not select as candidates are out of it, the principles they do 
not adopt are discarded. For these reasons, the struggle back 
in the State primaries is often bitter, and selection 
as a delegate is not only an honor but first blood 
in the fight. 

With the delegates to the convention come the big 
party leaders in the States, the practical bosses, the 
campaign managers of the different candidates, large 
numbers of their ‘boosters,’ to help whoop things 
up and impress the delegates, hundreds of newspaper 
men from the different States to report what happens, 
and thousands of interested and enthusiastic specta- 
tors who crowd the galleries and try to “stampede” 
the delegates for their favorites. Sometimes the 
cheering when a candidate’s name is mentioned lasts 
for an hour and a half. 


HE procedure in each convention and the power 
of the delegates is exactly the same except in one 
particular. In the Republican convention, the 
candidates for President and Vice-President are 
selected by a majority of the delegates, but in the 
Democratic convention, it requires two-thirds of the 
convention to nominate. In other words, the success- 
) ful Democratic candidates must receive 732 of the 
1,098 delegate votes, while the Republican candidate 
has to get 519. This variation always makes the 
Democratic convention more dramatic and harder 
fought than the Republican. It frequently leads to a 
deadlocked convention. 

What happens when the convention meets is this— 
the delegates file in the big hall and go to the seats 
assigned to them, and which they find because of the 
standards bearing a placard with the printed name of 
the State. The galleries are jammed with men and 
women. On the platform are many of the big party 
leaders, officials of the national committee, which 
has charge of the arrangements, the newspaper men, 
the official stenographers and secretaries. Bands 
play, flags fly and the whole atmosphere is tense and 
excited. At the appointed hour, the chairman of the 
National Committee rises, bangs on the table with 
his gavel and calls the convention to order. There 
is a prayer by a minister, and the chairman then calls 
for nominations for a temporary chairman. Some- 
times there is a fight over this selection, as it is a posi- 
tion of power, but, usually, he is chosen by unanimous 
vote—so, too, are the temporary secretaries. The 
first thing the temporary chairman does is to call the 
roll of States so as to form a Committee on Creden- 
tials and Organization and a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. As each State is called, the State Chairman 
rises and announces the names desired by his delega- 
tion on these committees. The committees retire 
and, pending their report, the convention “marks 
time.” There are speeches by party orators, cheer- 
ing by the galleries, and sweating by the delegates. 
Sometimes, the Credentials Committee has a lot of 
bitter work passing on the credentials of contesting 
delegations, but usually it reports back, recommend- 
ing that the temporary organization be made per- 
manent and endorsing the credentials of the sitting 
delegates. That means the convention is organized 
and ready for business. Meanwhile the Resolutions 
Committee is wrestling with the platform. It gives 
hearings to various interests and advocates of various 
issues. Finally it agrees on the platform, reports 
back to the convention, and the platform is adopted. 
Sometimes this takes two or three days and often 
there is a tremendous fight on the convention floor. 
It is usually out of the way, however, in two or three 
days and the path cleared for the nominations, which are the 
big things. 

From the beginning, of course, he candidates and their 
friends have been playing politics all over the place, in the 
hotels and the clubs, pulling and hauling the delegates, making 
deals and dickers, using every possible argument and induce- 
ment to get votes. Sometimes one candidate has so much of 
a lead on the others when the convention meets that there is 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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HE United States Ship Saco B the 
was to sail for home in one y 
hour. The last boat from 
shore was approaching the 
ship. The vessel was at anchor in the 
harbor of Padang, on the island of Sumatra. Her destination 
was San Francisco, with orders to stop on the way, when 
necessary, for coal, water, and provisions. It was June, 1875, 
which was nearly four years from the time 
she had left New York. 

The old-time man-of-war’s sailor, when 
on a foreign cruise, could always be de- 
pended upon to ride a horse or a donkey 
the moment he reached shore on liberty, 
or to take home with him either a monkey 
or a parrot at the end of his cruise, if 
permitted to do so. 

The Saco had been in port seven days. 
At the end of two days, a dozen little 
monkeys had arrived on board, but 
parrots were not permitted because a 
nervous First Lieutenant objected to the 
noise they made. After this number of 
monkeys had been reached no further 
permission was granted, except for one, 
which the yeoman of the ship was to 
bring on the last day. So many rumors 
about the size and prowess of this animal 
had been circulated on board that he 
became the principal subject of conversa- 
tion and his arrival was looked forward 
to with the greatest expectation. By 
report, he gradually grew in size, until 
it was fully believed that he was seven 
ieet in height or even more. 

He was to arrive in the boat now 
approaching the ship. Work was going 
on at the time, preparing for sea. Every- 
thing was stopped, when the boat arrived, 
to greet the newcomer. The officer of the 
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Cocoanut began throwing the little fellows over- 
board, jabbering and grinning all the while 
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He was to arrive in the boat now approaching 





late Rear Admiral Adolph Marix, U. S. N. 


Illustrated by J. D. Todahl 


deck allowed the men to knock off work and the ship’s side 
was scon lined with sailors. A number even went aloft in 
the rigging to have a better view. The master-at-arms, the 








chief police officer, and his assistant, the ship’s 
corporal, came to the gangway as usual to see that 
no rum was smuggled on board. It was noticed 
that each one had a pair of handcuffs, which they 
admitted were for Mr. Monkey, should he become 
insubordinate. 

After the stewards and provisions had been taken 
on board, the yeoman came up the ladder, leading 





the new arrival by a mere string. 


Every- 
one was surprised at his tame and gentle 


demeanor. There was also much disap- 

pointment when he proved to be shorter 

than the yeoman, notwithstanding the 
fact that the latter was the tallest man of the ship’s com- 
pany. When the quarterdeck was reached every one gave 
the animal plenty of room. When assured by the yeoman 
that he was perfectly safe, the men and 
the apprentices crowded around and even 
began to pet him. His enormous size 
and strength were then realized. He was 
taller than many of the apprentices, being 
only half an inch less than five feet in 
height. 

He was of the species the natives used for 
climbing cocoanut trees to break off the nuts, 
and was said to be the largest of that kind 
that had ever been raised at Padang. One 
of the boys promptly called him “Cocoanut,” 
by which name he was known for some time. 
Soon the officer of the deck gave orders to go 
ahead with the work and the quarterdeck 
was cleared. The master-at-arms and the 
ship’s corporal put their handcuffs in their 
pockets and went below, trying to look dis- 
gusted. As a matter of fact they felt very 
much relieved, for any three or even four 
men would have found it difficult to handle 
the powerful beast. 

The yeoman set the monkey at liberty. 
Cocoanut took a quick look around and for 
the first time spied the little fellows that were perched on 
the yard arms. He sneaked forward very slowly, and as 
soon as he had reached the foremast, made a dash aloft and 
commenced to throw them overboard, jabbering and grinning 
all the time. He did not hurt them, but simply caught and 
threw them into the water. Boats had to be lowered to 
rescue the victims. After he had entirely cleared the fore- 
mast, he came down, and before he could be caught, made 











another dash and went 
aloft up the mainmast 
and repeated the trick. 
He did not allow one ani- 
mal to escape. Then 
down again he came, but 
was captured before he 
could reach the mizzen- 
mast, and was chained on 
the port side of the quar 
terdeck. 

Here appeared upon the 
scene the bulldog Toby, 
an animal of a famous 
fighting breed, who had 
up to now been the only 
pet on board. He at once 
took a violent dislike to 
Cocoanut. After growl 
ing and barking, he went 
for him with the evident 
intention of disposing of 
the intruder for once and 
all. Mr Monkey did not 
seem in the least disturbed. 
He simply took hold of 
Toby with both hands, one 
on each side of the jaw, 
gave him a vigorous shak 
ing, and let him go. The 
fighting-bull never again 
came near him. 

All hands had looked 
forward for great fun 
should Cocoanut become 
seasick, but he proved 
himself to be as good a 
sailor as there was in the 
ship. He rapidly became 
By the 





domesticated. 
time Batavia was reached, 
he was messing with the 
crew. He understood 
the boatswain’s pipe to 
meals and joined which- 
proved 
In those 


ever mess-cloth 
most inviting. 
days there was no such 
thing as mess tables and 
benches. These visits of 
Cocoanut actually created 
a good deal of jealousy 
among the men. When 
it became known that he 
was very fond of sweets, 
the canteen of the ship 
began to flourish as it had 
never done before. Each 
mess vied with the other 
in offering the most de- 
licious dainties as a bribe 
to the desired visitor. 


(OCOANUT had also 

begun to sleep in a 
hammock. It was slung 
alongside the one occu- 
pied by the yeoman. 
This was the only ad- 
vantage that the latter 
had over any other mem- 
ber of the crew, for 











Cocoanut was perfectly 
impartial in his likes and 
dislikes. For a few days 
the hammock was brought to him, slung and unlashed, so 
that he had only to crawl in. The first night that this was 
not done, Cocoanut slept on the hard deck. He showed his 
indignation the following day by not going near any one. 
That night, when all hands were piped to hammocks, and 
no one brought his hammock down, he went to the netting, 
took it down, slung it and unlashed it. Every night after that 
he mustered with the ship’s crew at the place where his ham- 
mock was stowed and took it down like every one else. Under 
no circumstances could he be induced to lash it up and stow it. 
He was capable of doing so, being both big enough and clever 
enough, but the rascal seemed to know that the hammock had 
to be taken away by some one, so he declined to touch it. 
During the first week at Batavia the ship’s tailor made a 
white sailor suit which Cocoanut was permitted to wear on 
Sundays at general muster. He always looked very proud 
with his sailor clothes, black neckerchief, and fancy knife 


The yeoman came up the ladder leading the new arrival by a mere string 


lanyard. At the Sunday inspection, he always took up his 
position near the captain of the ship. He even tried to accom- 
pany him on his tour around the ship, which was the duty of 
the Executive Officer. When not permitted to do this, he 
looked very much offended. 

On the last evening in port, the officers of the ship gave a 
minstrel entertainment to their friends on shore. A good 
minstrel company had been formed from among the crew and 
the entertainments they gave were really creditable. On this 
occasion, the last number on the program read: “All Hands 
to Muster to Dub the Monk.” When this number was reached, 
“Bones,” represented by the chief boatswain’s mate, took out 
his whistle and called,—‘‘ All Hands to Muster to Dub the 
Monk.” At this order all the members of the minstrel com- 
pany formed at one end of the stage and Mr. Johnston, the 
middle man, led Cocoanut out, attired in blue and white 
striped pajamas, 
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A very ludicrous and 
pompous ceremony fol- 
lowed after which he was 
named “Koko.” The 
middle man then informed 
the audience, that as the 
ship was about to start 
for colder climates, Koko 
would in the future sleep 
in pajamas. And _ also 
that upon the arrival of 
the ship at Yokahama, a 
Chinese tailor would be 
ordered to make several 
suits of clothes for him. 
He added that the ship’s 
tailor had protested 
against this, but the 
crew did not consider him 
experienced enough to 
make the fashionable ap- 
parel which was required. 


4 ie Saco sailed the 
following morning for 
Labuan, the capital of 
British Borneo. It was 
necessary to go alongside 
the wharf for coal at this 
place. While the ship 
was being warped, no one 
paid any attention to 
Koko. The moment he 
was within jumping dis 
tance, he was ashore like 
a flash. The natives, 
who had gathered on the 
wharf, were a different 
class from those at Pa- 
dang. They evidently had 
never seen a monkey of 
that size before. Men and 
women made way for him, 
while the children ran 
screaming into their huts. 

Koko remained __per- 
fectly serene. He walked 
up the wharf and through 
a part of the town in the 
most unconcerned manner. 
A number of men fol 
lowed him, the yeoman 
among them, nearly fran- 
tic at the idea of losing 
his prize. They walked 
slowly at first so as not to 
frighten Koko. As they 
walked faster, he walked 
faster. When they began 
to run, he ran also, and 
kept increasing his speed 
as they did, always keep- 
ing about the same dis- 
tance ahead. As_ soon 
as an open space was 
reached, where a number 
of cocoanut trees grew, he 
promptly ran up: one of 
the tallest. Every effort 
to coax him down failed 
completely. He remained 
perched up on the highest 
branch, and did not show 
the slightest inclination 
to come down. Our men 
could not climb cocoanut trees, and the natives would not 
for they were afraid of the animal. Besides, it would have 
taken at least half a dozen of them to manage him, an almost 
impossible maneuver up a tree. 

Meal-time came in about an hour and the boatswain’s mate 
piped to dinner. By this time the men had about abandoned 
all hope of ever again seeing their mess-mate on board. But 
to the surprise and joy of all, Koko came down very calmly, 
walked on board, and joined one of the messes. From that 
time he was strictly quarantined. 

At the other ports visited, the ship did not go alongside 
the, wharfs and Koko had no opportunity to again try to 
desert. When the Saco reached San Francisco, “The Last 
Arrival” at Padang was the first to leave the ship on his way 
to the zoological gardens which were to be his future home. 
All the officers and men congregated at the gangway and 
gave him a hearty send-off. 
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ed while Dolph tied pink ribbons on his family tree. glared at it—and at that moment he certainly looked like _fly except a few feathers out of Dolph’s bed when one end 
he There was Dolph’s father Helmuth, tall, blond and com- pictures of old Leif. Wavy golden hair, angry sea-blue eyes, of it caught on a nail as they were disembarking. 
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ep of course. And there was Dolph’s Uncle Olaf, sea-rover and sword, and Valhalla would have welcomed “him as Leif’s Dolph reached back and felt of the tear; it was only about 
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of Valhalla to join Eric the Red, Leif Ericson and the rest of those Dolph waited till the last moment before mentioning the The camp that the boys chose was the top of a small 
a amphibious heroes of yore. Dolph was particularly proud  feather-bed to the fellows. ‘‘You see,” he concluded with as | promontory dotted with scrub oak and pine. The sides went 
be of his Uncle Olaf; often of an evening the old man down almost sheer for perhaps thirty feet, and on 
ral had told the boy of his good fortune in being an Ericson. === the south the sea, with its incessant beating, had 
si “Yas, Dolph,” he was wont to say, “we bane all come f . hollowed out the rock as if to make a cave for some 
D's down from Eric an’ Leif—me an’ your pa an’ you, Write for the Readers’ Page future Captain Kidd. 
ed Dolph.” A New Department to which Readers May Submit Their Compositions “Now,” said Dolph, dropping the bed, ‘up with the 
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ae was her father, and so was her only brother, Dolph’s pay br & Manuscripts not sceapted for publication » will be returned to their euthers spray flew like rain. 
Se Uncle Titus, who, like Uncle Olaf, had passed on a few = hs nog ape ne ree aee o> aie Sens ee aoe man ean Chr, “Great weather, Dolph!” exclaimed Harry, straining 
ide years before, though probably not to Valhalla. Uncle cago as requested by the officials of that organization. at a rope. 
ee Titus, be it said, was not a rover; only once had he The following are the rules to be observed by all contributors to “You bet! It’s like one day when my Uncle Olaf—” 
nip been outside his native State, and that was one month ane ee The py ae ; Dolph paused abruptly as he saw Willard and Crosby 
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oad who was not a Viking. He gloried in the blood, gloried aunt rn ee . Crosby took the cat and the dog and went inside the 
Pa. & in the fiercely rugged deeds of those in whom it had Address the envelope thus: bee PAGE, tent; but Leif Ericson’s descendant stood out on the 
a flowed. : 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City very edge of the cliff, gazing far off across the slate- 
“i The boy was shocked and grieved, therefore, when, _— a - gray foam-flecked waters, while the wind lashed him, 
al after he had announced to his mother at dinner that he ——$—$—$——$—— ———————— —_—__—— — and the salt spray drenched him. He loved it all, the 
‘aa intended to spend a week camping on Spider Island ; ; ’ ; wildness of it, the romance of it. This was the at- 
ba with Harry Fletcher and two other fellows, she said: good a grace as possible, “either I take it along and sleep on it mosphere in which his forebears had lived and sailed and 
its. “Well, it’s all right for you to go, I suppose, but I will not or stay home.” y P dared! So enthralled had the young Viking become that he 
a have you sleeping on the ground.” T he others nodded gravely. Harry winked at Willard, and quite forgot his feather-bed. 
bel “Why, mother!” cried Dolph. “I’m as hard as nails!” Willard winked at Crosby. ; When he remembered it he turned on his heel and walked 
igh “T will not have it,’ replied Mrs. Ericson, setting her “All right,” said Harry, “we'll tuck you in every night—”’ sadly to the tent. 
the lips tight. ‘You'll come back with a cold as sure as you’re “And hold your little hand till the sandman comes,” added “Hey, Rosebud, get off that bed!” said Willard as Dolph 
ae alive, and goodness knows we haven’t any money for doctor’s __ Willard. : 7 : entered. “ You won’t catch cold with all that fur!” 
ol bills.” “And dress you in the morning,” said Crosby. ; “Aw, cut it out,” said Dolph, throwing himself down on the 
nel Dolph was indignant. “A cold? Why mother, I’m too “Aw, have a heart!” pleaded Dolph, grinning foolishly. ; feathers. 
ot tough to take cold that way! There’s Viking blood in my “Dolph,” said Harry with solemn emphasis, “ever since For some time the boys were silent. Stretched out near the 
ell veins!” I’ve known you you haven’t missed a chance to brag about flap lay the terrier snoring and dreaming of cats. At the other 
al Mrs. Ericson sniffed. She didn’t admire the Vikings. And that sea-captain uncle of yours and about the Viking blood end of the tent lay the cat with one eye open, thinking of 
- to why should she? Didn’t they leave their wives and sail that’s in your veins. It’s sort of rich, you know, to think of — mice. Between them lay Dolph, on his bed of thorns, and 
is away to fight. and rob when they should have stayed your sleeping in a nice warm feather-bed while we poor guys __ the three others, wrapped in their blankets. And outside the 
We home and worked their farms? Of course her husband who haven’t any ancestors at all, I guess, sleep on the hard, __ wind continued to roar and bluster and hurl the sea against 
non hadn’t fought or robbed, but for twenty years he had _ cold ground. ‘Tain’t fair!” the cliff. 
ae » sailed. “Your ancestors on your father’s side loved the Dolph grinned still more foolishly, and wished he hadn’t talked Suddenly Dolph rose like the big blade of a spring jack- 
ail water more than their nice comfortable homes,” she said quite so much. Of course, the fellows were goodnatured about _ knife. 

ep- sharply. ‘Your Uncle Olaf was a disgrace and died poor. it, but Dolph had a keen sense of pride—al! Vikings had. “What’s the matter?” cried Harry, startled. 
lis- Don’t talk to me about Vikings and such! Now if you want : : ; “There’s something in this mattress! Something alive!” 
el to go camping, you’ve got to promise me you'll not sleep on | Foecund the following morning—Dolph thanked his starsfew Dolph scrambled hastily aside. 
aes ; the ground.” people were in the streets—the four campers hiked down Before anyone could speak Rosebud was across the tent. 
ow ; Dolph looked crestfallen. ‘But, mother,” he inquired, ‘‘if to the landing where they were to board the little steamer. “Tt’s a niouse!” cried Willard. 

he ; I don’t sleep on the ground, what shall I sleep on?” Willard was in the lead, and beside him, eager and expectant And just then Rosebud found the hole in the bed and with 
of “There’s a feather mattress up in the attic—that’s what and full of springs and barks, trotted Sparks, his fox-terrier. all four legs flying vanished inside. 

at you'll sleep on. Yes, you know the one I mean; Uncle Titus Behind Willard came Harry, but it was a subdued Harry, for Dolph rose to his feet and, seizing the bed, dragged it out- 
Jed used it when he was here.”’ late the night before he had been dreadfully horned by a side. In the excitement Willard let go of Sparks, and out 
ail By a great effort Dolph held his tongue. He was suddenly dilemma; the family had announced out of a clear sky that went the terrier. 

ae miserable, for he knew that his mother had made up her mind. __ they were going on a two weeks’ motoring trip; Harry either In vain Sparks tried to find the cat’s private entrance. 
wre He groaned inwardly. Take a feather-bed to camp! He, a __ had to stay at home and look after Rosebud, the pet cat, or Then seeing a lump moving near the center of the bed, he 
aad descendant of old Eric and Leif! What would the other fellows take Rosebud camping with him. The fact that Rosebud was dived at it and with his sharp little teeth made a private 
ene say? What wouldn’t they say! He could almost hear Willard now snuggling among the blankets that the boy carried showed __ entrance of his own. In he went without knocking, and out 
ne Jones: which horn Harry had chosen. : flew great quantities of feathers behind his scratching feet. 
sie “Hey, Harry, what would all those Viking ancestors Behind Harry came Crosby, burdened with equipment but What the wind didn’t do to those feathers isn’t worth mention- 
a do if they could see Dolph tucked away in his feather- looking happy enough to fly with it. And last of all, almost ing! Away they went, whirling and twisting, like a flock of 

: bed?” hidden by the old feather-bed, came the proud descendant of belated geese in a storm. 

-“ “Do? They’d kneel down and weep! Then they'd boil Eric and Leif and Helmuth—but he didn’t look proud, for the “Oh, say!” cried Dolph, suddenly conscious-stricken. 
ail him in tar!” bed wouldn’t let him. “T can’t let the bed be ruined! I’ve got to save it!” 

But And Crosby Henderson: ; Only for that miserable bed, how Dolph would have en- Ah, yes, but how? A cat and a dog and a mouse all inside, 
aly, ; “A feather-bed?- Oh, old Leif wouldn’t mind. He used a _ joyed the boat trip! Poised precariously on the rail, with his _ and all tearing and scratching and biting! It couldn’t be done, 
hat ; feather-bed himself. He said every time he slept on the golden locks tossing in the wind, how he would have sum- but to Dolph’s credit he tried, and the others helped him. 

4 ground, he caught cold.” moned his ancestors and decorated them with pink ribbons First they tried to corner the dog, but since he was never 
ide Dolph bit his lips. ‘‘ Mother,” he said at last, “isn’t there— for the benefit of Harry and Willard and Crosby! As it in the same place for a second and the geese were forever 
ig something else I could sleep on just as well?” was, Dolph kept his ancestors as far out of sight as he kept _ flying up into their faces, it was rather difficult. And as for 
aa “No, there isn’t, Dolph; and either you promise to take it the bed, which he stowed under a bench in the men’s cabin. trying to corner the cat, they might as well have tried to 
vay 4 and sleep on it, or you stay at home.” He did cheer up a bit, though, at sight of Harry and Wil- catch the mouse! First Dolph would pounce and cry, “I’ve 
nal ; I promise,” said Dolph gloomily. lard, one with the cat in his arms, the other with the terrier got him!’ Then Harry would shout, “No, you haven’t!” 
os 4 That afternoon he went up to the attic and looked at the on a leash. And then Crosby would declare triumphantly, “He’s right 
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feather mattress on the floor. Though it was old and weak, he 
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“Hey, Crosby,” said Dolph, “I'll bet there’ll be a cat-and- 


(Continued on page 54) 











Being further letters of ‘Skeets’ and “J. 


AST month “J.T.” wrote from Washington to “Skeets,” 
scribe of the Junction City Scout Troop, telling about his 
visit to the Bee Laboratory of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
In their answer, the showed him that the anthills near 
the old shack were filled with insects even more interesting than 
bees. Since then, Jack Mason, another Junction City scout, 
has arrived for a visit to the Capital, and his old friend, “J. T.,” 
has been showing him the sights. 


scouls 


Mr. Robert Clark, Washington. 
Scout Troop No. 1, 

Junction City, Il. 

Dear “Skeets’”’: 

Jack and I have certainly been having a fine time since 
he got here last This morning I showed him 
through the National Museum. We saw all the big animals 
and skeletons and things that I wrote you about before. And 
we also saw one big room that I must have missed when I 
was by myself. Anyway, it just seemed to be full of a lot of 
uninteresting-looking chunks of rocks and things in glass cases. 
But over on one side of the room there was a great big some- 


week 


thing that wasn’t in a case. 

It was more than eleven feet high, and I couldn’t reach 
across it. A sign on it said that it was the model of a piece of 
iron that fell from the sky and landed in Greenland. Admiral 
Peary, the man who discovered the North Pole, found it and 
brought it to this country. If a piece of iron like that should 
fall on the old shack there at Junction City, there wouldn't be 
anything left of the shack but kindling wood. 

After we had seen this great big sky-iron, we began to look 
around to see if there were any more like it. There were a lot 
of smaller ones, some of them not as big as your fist. They are 
called meteorites. Besides those made up mostly of iron, 
there are others that are mostly stone. 

Wonder what Mr. Thomas, the blacksmith, would think if 
an anvil came tumbling through the clouds and hit right in 
front of his shop? Or suppose you were out on an island like 
Robinson Crusoe was, but didn’t have any wrecked ship to 
get things from, and a great big piece of iron that you could 
use to make tools out of, fell right out of the sky. Or suppose 
you went right out in your front yard and picked up a bunch of 
diamonds which had dropped down from way out in space 
somewhere. Of course, there is not much chance of anything 
like that happening, but I guess you scouts would think any- 
body who told you about such things happening to other 
people was just stringing you with fairy tales or some of these 
old Greek myths like the school teacher told us. But such 


things are not absolutely impossible. One of the iron mete- 





The great telescope at the Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, 


Santa Claire, Calif. This telescope has a lens 36" in diameter. 
A new telescope at the Mt. Wilson observatory has a 10c-inch lens 
and is of a different style or tvpe entirely than the one shown above 
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orites we saw this morning had 
been used by a Mexican black- 
smith as an anvil on which to 
hammer into shape the shoes 
for his horses. And the sign 
on that big meteorite said that 
the Eskimos used to get the 
iron from their from 
meteorites. There were also 
some which had tiny diamonds 
scattered all through them; 
though the diamonds were 
really not big enough to be any 
oC 0d for jewelry. 

But even the scientists 
wouldn’t believe that such 
things as stones and heavy 
pieces of iron could fall to earth 
from way out in space some 
where, until a little over a 
hundred years ago when one 
day two or three thousand 
meteorites fell at one place in 
the daytime and were seen by 
a lot of people and heard by a 
lot more. Before that, they 
used to think that people who 
said such things fell from the 
sky didn’t know what they were 
talking about. The people who 
saw them scared or ¥ 
thought they were something . 


tools 


were 


sacred sent from heaven. One 
of those we saw was found iny 
a Mexican house carefully 
wrapped in cloth. The people 
who saw it fall thought it was 
something holy and wanted to 
keep it in good condition. 
And I guess they were right 
to wrap it up, because most of 
the iron meteorites rust pretty 
fast when they get the air of 
our earth. Some of those we 
saw had to be kept in oil to 
keep from rusting away en- 
tirely. There is nickel mixed 
with the iron. In some of 
them there is so much nickel 





A spectacular photograph of Brooks’s Comet. 


“ streaks”’ of light. 


500,000 miles wide 


that they are real shiny and look like heavy pieces of armor 
made in some factory on earth. 

Only a few iron meteorites have ever been seen to fall, we 
read from the cards on the exhibit. Jack suggested that we 
ask somebody how they knew the other pieces in the exhibit 
were meteorites if nobody had seen them fall. I remembered 
the man who told me about the Terrible Lizards, so we looked 
him up. He said that he didn’t know much about such 
things himself, but he took us to an old gentleman who did 
know. : 

The old gentleman led us down to the workshop and 
showed us a big band-saw strong enough to saw through iron. 
He took a piece of meteorite which had been sawed in two and 
dipped the sawed face of the metal in acid. Then he showed 
it toLus and it seemed lined with marks crossing each other 
every which way which made it look almost like the map of a 
city. He said if the iron had been the ordinary iron from one 
of the iron mines on earth, it would not have shown those 
marks and would not be mixed with nickel like this iron from 
out in space was. 

It is sometimes harder to tell about the stony meteorites. 


The camera was moved in the same 
direction the comet was traveling, and consequently all the fixed stars appear io be 
5 - d 


The tail of this comet is 15,000,000 miles long and the head is 
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sent through Science Service 





A photograph (above) showing the “tail” of a 
comet to good advantage 


One of the most remarkable of the periodic 
comets, Halley’s. This comet (shown at the left) 
was plainly visible to us in the year 1gio. It 
will return again in seventy-five years 


But the scientists compare the make-up of the 
stones thought to be meteorites with those 
that have been seen to fall and are known to be 
meteorites. There are a lot of different ma- 
terials in different meteorites. Carbon, 
aluminum, phosphorus, sulphur and a lot of 
other things found on earth are also found in 
meteorites, so they know that way out in the 
_sky thousands and thousands of miles beyond 
our earth are bodies made up of materials like 
those found on earth. The meteorite is 
really a sample of the universe. 

When these meteorites reach the upper 
layer of the air which surrounds our 
earth, they are moving so fast it would 
only take them about a minute and a 
half to travel as far as from New York 
to San Francisco. But the air acts as a 
brake and slows them down, so they fall 
just like an ordinary rock you would drop 
off the bridge. 

The old gentleman asked us if we had 
ever seen sparks fly out from the rim of a 
fast moving train or wagon wheel. When 
we said that we had, he told us that was 
about what happened when the meteorite 
strikes the earth’s air, except more so. 
The air braking down on the speed of the 
meteorite sometimes causes them to get 
real hot. They are a whole lot bigger when they first hit our 
atmosphere, but probably most of their size flicks off in a 
trail of sparks before they ever reach the ground. Sometimes 
they are seen big fiery glowing bodies rushing through the air 
with a roar like a waterfall, or even sometimes with a loud 
explosion. 

Jack asked if anybody ever got hit with a meteorite, but the 
old gentleman didn’t seem certain whether anybody had or 
not. He told us about several narrow escapes when meteorites 
just missed hitting somebody, but said that even that was 
very, very unlikely, and the number of meteorites which have 
actually been seen to fall is very small. 

Even when people see a meteorite passing overhead, he said, 
they often make mistakes as to where it falls. He told us 
about one that a lady said fell just a few blocks away here in 
Washington, but he kept asking other people and finally 
traced it for a hundred miles before he found where it hit. He 
said that every meteorite that he hears about, he writes to the 
postmaster or somebody else where it is reported to have come 
to earth. In this way he has followed hundreds of meteorites. 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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HE House of Representatives adopts an ‘A 
amendment to the naval appropriation bill 
requesting President Coolidge to seek a new 
world conference on limitation of aircraft, 
submarine and other armament. Resolutions 
to the same effect are introduced in the Senate 
by Senators Borah and Pepper, and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee appoints a subcommittee to conduct public 
hearings on the advisability of the United States joining a world 
court. Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of Great Britain 


announces that he would welcome a conference to limit 
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All charges of improperly diverting funds, 
against J. C. Walton, deposed Governor of 
Oklahoma, are dismissed in the State District 
Court at Oklahoma City. The County At- 
torney appeals from the decision. 

General Erich Ludendorff, one of Germany’s chief com- 
manders during the World War, is acquitted of treason for 
his part in the revolt of last November which resulted in a 
fiasco, but Adolf Hitler and several others are sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment for their part in the affair. 
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armament in the air and on land and 
sea. 

President Coolidge nominates Irwin 
B. Laughlin, of Pittsburgh, to be 
Minister to Greece. 

The Senate Finance Committee re- 
ports favorably on the tax-revision 
bill containing the Mellon rates, and 
approves the provision in the revenue 
bill for a 25 per cent. reduction on in- 
come taxes payable this year. 





President Coolidge issues a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the exportation of 
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In pursuance of a government policy, the Turkish 
Government closes all schools under foreign missionary and 
religious control, which draws the protest of the representa- 
tives of the Allied Governments. Other acts by the Turkish 
Government are the signing of a treaty of friendship with 
Germany and the refusal of the franchise to women. 


arms and munitions to Honduras, and instructs Sumner Welles, 
American Commissioner at Santo Domingo, to offer the 
friendly assistance of the United States for the establishment 
of peace in Honduras. 

The members of the United Mine Workers of America ratify 
the new wage scale agreement, which continues the present 
wages and working conditions in the bituminous industry for 
another three years. ra 
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Scout organizations from sixty nations are asked to send 
troops of forty-eight representatives each to take part in 
the Jamboree program to be held in Denmark August 10 


to17. Candidates for the troop delegations must be over 
fourteen and under eighteen years, and must be experts in 
hiking, camping, cooking and pioneering. 
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Fourteen people are killed in tornadoes and gales sweep- 
ing the Mississippi Valley from Minnesota to Missouri and 
Kentucky, and floods in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Maryland, caused by a spring thaw, are responsible for the 
death of thirteen people and the devastation of a wide area. 
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A British airplane piloted by 
A. Stuart MacLaren starts from VA 
Southampton, England, on 
flight around the world. 0 \ 




















At the request of President Coolidge, 
Harry M. Daugherty resigns as At- 
torney-General of the United States, and 
Harlan Fiske Stone, Dean of Columbia 
University Law School, is appointed in 
his place. 

Premier Mussolini obtains an over- 
whelming victory in the elections in 
Italy. 

General Pablo Macias, military com- 
mander of the State of Tamaulipas, re- 
ports to the Mexican War Department 
the execution of three rebel generals. 
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King Fuad of Egypt opens the first session of the 
new Parliament in Cairo. 


H. F. Sinclair is indicted for contempt of the Senate in re- 
fusing to answer questions of the Public Lands Committee in 
relation to the Teapot Dome oil lease, and pleads not guilty. 

Oregon’s compulsory school law, which, with a few excep- 
tions, requires all children of grammar school age to attend the 
public schools, is declared unconstitutional by a Federal Dis- 
trict Court sitting at Portland. 

President Coolidge appoints a national policy committee to 
coordinate under Federal guidance all activities devoted to 
outdoor recreation and to devise an outdoor recreation pro- 
gram for the future. 

Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a financial attorney of Boston, is ap- 
pointed League of Nations High Commissioner of Hungary. 





The Greek people vote for the establishment of a republic, 
and the Glucksburg dynasty, now represented by George II, 
recently exiled, comes to an end. 

_Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York announces his can- 
didacy for the Democratic nomination for President 











™~ TIENNE BRULE was an upstanding lad, and he 
laughed when the Indian boy first made the threat. 
4 But -after Waubozoo, who was the chief’s own son, 
hinted it again, Etienne kicked up the camp fire 

ashes, getting to his feet. 

“You attack the French!” he cried. “The French at 
Quebec? They are the Yandotes’ friend. I 
am French!” He stopped, his throat full of 
puffiness. “We have been at peace!” he 
protested. 

“Peace too long! The French give blankets 
to the Iroquois, who are our enemies. They 
came up the Ottowa River and killed our 
beaver. It is ours, the Ottowa.’”? Waubozoo 
took his time in speaking. He was a sulky ~ 
Indian, named from the rabbit because of lack 
of wit. 

“You would massacre for that?” 

Etienne Brule shuddered. He looked more 
than his nineteen years as he stood by the  / 
wilderness camp fire. His worn pack mocca- \ 
sins, his torn buckskin shirt, open at the neck, 
Indian fashion, his long, black unruly hair, 
his deep eyes that had seen desperate sights 
for all his youth—these gave him the aspect of 
a savage, rather than a farm-bred lad from 
Champigny, that fertile French countryside. 

“Pitchi, our chief, plans to attack,” said 
Waubozoo, “the Gitchi Manitou has ordered 
him to fight—” 

“Gitchi Manitou!” cried Etienne. “And 
what is that but a wretched heathen? Three 
years I have heard nothing else. Gilchi, the 
Great Spirit, says this, and Motchi, the bad, 
says that!”” He became grave. ‘Not Gitchi 
tells you to attack Quebec, Waubozoo. Only 
Motchi, who is evil, would give the Yandotes 
advice like that!’ 

The Indian boy blinked his eyes, which was 
his own way of saying he had no ready answer. 

“You shan’t attack!” Etienne cried, 
suddenly furious when the other did not speak. 
“They are my people, Samuel de Champlain 
is my master!” 

Waubozoo laughed, folded his blanket, 
kicked white ashes over the last embers, and 
sought his own bed of balsam. Etienne Brule 
followed him to another tepee, where he lay 
wide awake. It was three years since Samuel 
de Champlain, that wise governor of Quebec, 
had sent him into this blue pine wilderness, 
three years since his eyes had seen white skin 
or his ears heard Christian words. 

He had come to cement peace with a friendly 
tribe, and now that tribe planned to attack! 

It was a morning in the spring of 1609 
Etienne Brule had faced west toward the land of his journey— 
the Pilgrims were not to see New England for eleven more 
years. There was peace then on the River St. Lawrence 
around the picket palisades and mud-chinked shelters of old 
Quebec. Samuel de Champlain and his gaudy soldiers, their 
gray-robed priest, all had been kind to the Indians. The 
Yandotes had brought in their choicest furs and told a lavish 
tale of a wide sea they had discovered in the west. 

The Western Sea! 

What boy or man with a hair of adventure in his head would 
not risk his life to find it? Brave men a-plenty had died in the 
search for that Great Western Sea, vast water which was to lead 
from America to India and the East. It was the Western Sea 
which had brought the explorer Champlain away from his own 
safe village, Etienne’s own; which caused him to establish the 
post of Port Royal where Annapolis now stands; to build the 
palisades looking down from high cliffs, which he called Quebec. 

And when Pitchi, chief of the Yandotes, came into this fort 
and promised to lead one white man to the water he knew in 
the west, every soldier had volunteered. There was only a 
hungry dozen in Champlain’s company. The rest had died 
the first hard winter of 1608. Father Sagard, the jolly priest, 
could not be sent. He had drawn in his belt an inch for each 
month. Nor could Captain Roquet, chief of the soldiery, 
much too pale for his blue and crimson plumes. The handful 
of soldiers dared not go, they would not let the cook. There 
was left Etienne, Champlain’s own servant. He could be 
spared best. 

An Indian lad stayed in Quebec for exchange. He should go 
to France, the next ship returning, and learn the customs of the 
other world. And Etienne Brule went into the forest, to 
trouble his tongue with the language of the Yandotes, and to 
find the gateway to the Western Sea. 

Pitchi’s Western Sea turned out to be no more than Lake 
Huron. His tribe had laughed when Etienne preached of 
gentler customs. Now, jealous of a pack of blankets, they 
plotted to burn Quebec! 
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“T shoot a 
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Etienne rolled over with a sick feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. He felt through the boughs to the earth beneath 
his balsam bed and brought out a buckskin bag he had hidden 
there. It was empty now—of all save Champlain’s gifts. 

He took them over carefully. There was rust on the pistol 
which the Governor had given to him; the powder horn was 
empty; the bullet mold had no lead—he had wasted the last, 
shooting a moose for Pitchi. 

“TI give you this weapon to use sparingly,” Samuel de 
Champlain had said. ‘‘So we must learn to use all good things 
in the wilderness. But if your life requires it, or your honor, or 
the honor of France which is in your keeping, may your hand 
be firm and your eyes sharp, and may the powder be dry.” 

The honor of France! What thought the Yandotes of 
honor! Etienne bit his nails, Indian fashion. He knew now 
why the Indian men had sat in their tents all winter, scraping 
saplings of ash into arrows. He lay back, trying to think what 
todo. It was twenty days by swiftest paddling to the fortress 
of Quebec. Only a crow, flying straight in a fair wind, could 
reach the cliffs ahead of Pitchi. 

The camp was astir with the first dripping light of dawn, 
Pitchi looked as fierce as February in the North when he 
strode out of his tepee. He had daubed his face with charred 
wood, with red stain of the choke cherry, with blue dye from 
wild huckleberry juice. About his head, by a band of hide, 
he wore two stone horns, cut out of shale and polished. He was 
chewing walnut bark, to blacken his broken teeth. 

“Quebec has a lean guard,” he told the tribe as it stuffed 
moosemeat for breakfast. ‘“‘The French have hungry stom- 
achs, and who can fight with an ache inside of him? They 
have had a plague this winter.” 

“A plague?” Etienne Brule started up like a kite. “Aye, 
plague, or no,” he cried, coming so close to Pitchi’s face that 
the tribesmen’ murmured, “they are still French, are they 
not? What think they of a band of Yandotes? Swallow this, 
you traitor Indian, a Frenchman still fights if his skin is burn- 


”? 


ing up with plague! 
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“You will shoot a straight arrow, none the less!” Pitchi 
cried, turning on him sourly. 

“You mean against the French?” 

Etienne Brule tipped back his head and laughed. He 
picked up a bone from the stew and flung it into Pitchi’s face. 

“T shoot a Frenchman?” he cried. ‘“You’re a rabbit, old 
fellow, just like your son! Before I point an arrow at a white 
man, you’ll burn my fingers on your accursed stone. I’ve 
seen you do it! Or scrape my bare back with salt. I’m a 
Frenchman, Indian, and a soldier of France—” 

Waubozoo; who had come up from behind, tripped him to 
the ground. 

“Tie his arms,”’ Pitchi bade, “so, on his back. Only the dogs 
get bones, you Frenchman. Hounds are starving in Quebec, a 
runner told me. We will throw you over the walls—”’ 

“T have been your guest,” Etienne reminded him. The 
talk of dogs touched him home. 

“‘You’re a prisoner of war,” Pitchi grunted, and strutted off 
to oversee the striking of the tents. 

For eighteen days Etienne lay face down on the ribs of a 
birch canoe. There were ten boats in the fleet, and each one 
twenty meters long, with twelve tribesmen at the paddles. 
Up the French river, from their camp on Lake Huron, from 
sun-up to the short rest at noon, when the Indian men dined 
carefully on dried deer and hard cakes of corn, and the 
French boy fasted; from noon till the evening rest, Etienne 
Brule listened to the grunts of the paddlers, the chuckle of 
water under the bow. 

Pitchi gave him dried moose skin to chew at 
night, with taunts to wash it down. The buckskin 
bag he had taken for himself. Only the pistol did 
Etienne save, empty, inside his shirt. It rubbed 
his skin when he slept on the sand at night, his 
hands still tied behind him. 

It was faster paddling after the first portage. 
Current is swift in the Ottowa, and the ten canoes 
were pointed down-stream. Where that river 
swings into the broad St. Lawrence, the Yandotes 
rested two days. There was confusion the last 
night. Drums of skin felt hammers of wood, and 
the Yandotes celebrated. 

“Five days to Quebec,” Pitchi boasted as they 
took the water the next morning. In his cheek 
was a fat lump of. a sticky chewing weed. He 
cast it out and muttered something of scalps. 

Etienne shivered. Pitchi, thinking him cold, 
tossed him a blanket. Etienne forgot it was his 
first kind act and kicked it back. 

“T want no favor!” he said. “Keep it. You'll 
need it to wrap dead Indians before the French get 
through!” 

Pitchi grunted. He ordered stealth the night 
Quebec lay a scant five miles below, and built the camp fire 
in a hollow log, so reflection in the sky could tell no tales. 
At midnight, Waubozoo, wearing in his belt Champlain’s 
powder horn, cut the deer hide strings that bound Etienne’s 
hands. He led Etienne to the fire, where the Yandote war- 
riors, a hundred and twenty snoring braves, slept with ,their 
headdress off and their moccasins unlaced. 

“You’re a wicked little raven,” the Indian boy said cun- 
ningly. “ Pitchi should leave you in the forest.” 

“To starve or to peck at your backs?” 

“To starve, while we feast in Quebec!” 

“You will not feast in Quebec!” Etienne laughed. His voice 
had grown rough as the trunk of an old beach tree, three years 
living in the woods. Waubozoo moved uncomfortably. 

“Pitchi is kind,” he said, blinking. “It is spring. He has 
sap in his veins. He will set you free once you open the 
gates of Quebec.” 

“Open them? Open them, you grinning savage? So that’s 


Rad 


why you set me loose! 


poe leaped back, careless of noise. His heels came 
down in a heap of brittle hemlock branches, piled ready 
for the breakfast fire. They cracked with his weight, and 
instantly from the pole where the hunting hounds were 
picketed, a growl arose that awakened the camp. Startled 
Indians got boisterously to their feet. 

“T’m no traitor!” Etienne was shouting, his words fast 
from the fire inside his skin. “I leave that for yellow Indians. 
Three years I have lived among you. You think for all that I 
am not still French?” 

What the tribe thought made no difference after Pitchi, the 
chief, joined the melee. He was smiling when he caught 
Etienne, smiling like a fat, gr_edy pig. 

“French last year, Yandote this year,” he said, and hailed 
his son. 

“Into canoes now!” he commanded. ‘We do not need 
daylight to win a battle. Quebec is asleep, we are awake. 
You will knock at the gate, you little white puppy,” he turned 
to Etienne, “knock hard, with my own spear pushing you.” 

Etienne’s wrists were still untied when they bundled him 
into the first canoe. Twelve husky braves braced their feet 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and eased the chief’s craft off hurriedly. They were in mid- 
stream when Etienne looked up. The River St. Lawrence 
gurgled past familiar rocks, its dark ‘waves flashed back in- 
frequent stars. A dry land wind brushed out across the 
water, bringing the smell of earth and wood smoke. Five 
miles off lay Quebec, the post which Samuel de Champlain 
had founded, Samuel de Champlain, shrewd and pious, 
Etienne’s master! 


TIENNE cast a look around. The canoe was skimming 

like a tranquil fish when he threw his weight to the right 

side. Water shipped over the gunwale and wet the knees of 

Waubozoo. The chief’s son, who had the right to be dull, 
grunted in complaint and moved the wrong way. 

What the French lad meant to do, the Indians did not see 
fora minute. Then the logy canoe gave a lurch and Etienne 
Brule was in the water. The craft eased back. Astonished 
Indians tried to set it right. Pitchi screamed, and called all 
serpents of all the seas to rise and swallow Etienne. 

But Etienne was swimming, two yards away, when the high 
ends of the chief’s canoe splashed upside down in the water. 
It was twenty yards to the nearest rocks on the north side of 
the river. Etienne swam easily. A boy might be pardoned 
pride in his stroke those rough days in the wilderness. Only 
in swimming did a white pioneer excel the Indian. Pitchi’s 
men were hampered now with an upside-down canoe. War 
drums and lost bows floated on the water, their camp tackle 
sank. Before they could paddle their craft half-way to shore 
where they might tip it empty of water, Etienne Brule had 
reached the opposite bank, searching a spot to climb. 

Fear makes blind foes in the forest. Day was still two hours 
behind the night, and trees above the cliffs were thick with 
darkness. Etienne climbed upward. His breath was short 
when he reached the top. Above in the sky he traced the 
seven stars of the Great Dipper. Taking a point from the 
lip of its cup, he sighted the North Star. 

With this to guide, he lay his feet to the ground and ran. 
It was weary business, on an empty stomach. Three miles 
east, running, stopping for breath, scratching his skin on the 
uncut timber, a long half hour and Etienne Brule reached the 
top of the cliffs where perched Quebec. 

It was good to be there, to see the reflection of the 
single watch fire twinkling against the tops of pines. 
ran out of the woods into the clearing behind the picket 
palisade. A sentry walked along a platform half-way up the 
cedar fence, with only his head showing over, outlined 
against the firelight within. Etienne was close by the block- 





nouse when the soldier 
sang out in his native 
French, which the boy 
had not heard for three 
lonely, savage years. 

“Qui vive?” asked the 
voice with a military 
ting, repeating, “Who’s 
there?” ; ; 

“A 'friend—a Frenchman!” Etienne 
answered. 

“Stand!” ordered the voice. ‘How 
comes a Frenchman by such a wild tongue? 
with you, savage!” 

“Pay attention!” Etienne stood up in the starlight. “The 
Indians attack, I have come from them. I am Etienne Brule, 
who left here three years ago. Remember me?” 
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“Stand by, savage!” answered the lookout. ‘“We’ve 
smelled those tricks before.” 

“T must see my master, Samuel de Champlain. Quebec is 
in danger!” 

“Champlain is not here. I have a loaded gun in my hands 

“Father Sagard, then!” Etienne pleaded. “Let me speak 
to the priest.” 

“Gone two years!” answered the impudent watchman. 
“Keep your head down!” 

“Then Captain Roquet—whoever commands!” 

“Roquet isdead. Stand back a pace; you are too close, savage!” 

A second head popped over the palisades, and Etienne 
heard whispered questions. 

“Who is it?” a new voice asked. 

“T, Etienne Brule, servant to Champlain, who left here 
three years ago. I have escaped from the Yandotes. At dawn 
they attack. Open the gates, let me in—they will torture me 
if they catch me!” 

The second soldier laughed. 

“We cannot open the gates—it is an old Indian trick, this 
story of yours. As soon as they are open, your whole tribe 
would swarm in! Get gone with you, now, you rascal, or 
you'll feel the pepper of this espignole!’’ He shoved the 
broad mouth of a blunderbuss over the palisade. 

Etienne crawled back into the brush, with unruly tears in 
his eyes, and his throat gone hot and dry. So these were his 
own people, refusing his aid, ordering him away from the fort! 

He swallowed the anger that filled his mouth. There still 
might be time to mend matters somehow. He dropped to his 
hands and knees and crawled cautiously again to the open. 
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AS ANCIENT hemlock tree stood in the middle of the 
clearing. A proper lookout it made. Crows in its top 
must see sails blowing from France! Etienne felt a low branch 
with his moccasin. Craftily, as the Indians themselves had 
taught him, he went up hand over hand. Near the top, he 
lay out upon a stout arm where the needles were thinner and 
looked down. There was a wasp’s nest hanging just out of 
reach. Save for its gray bag, the air was black with the 
woolly darkness of night. Over.the palisade he could see the 
watchfire of cedar trunks burning in the center of the post 
yard. Two blunt blockhouses at opposite corners of the 
fence cast fat-waisted shadows against encroaching woods. 
Candle light shone through the small windows of the guard 
quarters. Close by the fire a white flagstaff lifted high above 
log houses and palisades. Not a sign up the river showed 







Then the logy canoe gave a 
lurch and Etienne Brule 
was in the water 


That instant his hopes went cold. A twig snapped in the 
forest, close by the edge of the clearing. The two French 
soldiers, still on their post, ducked their heads behind the 
stockade, and one of them whistled. 

“What now?” a voice called from the door of the quarters. 
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But before the sentry found a word to tell of his uneasiness, the 
Yandotes themselves answered for him. 

With a howl that echoed harsh against the cedar logs of the 
fort, a hundred warriors swept out of the brush and a hundred 
taut bowstrings went thrumming. 

“Out with you! Get to your posts!” the Captain of the 
Guard screamed to his sleeping men. “Quick, for the love of 
heaven!” 

Etienne, from his high perch, looked down on the square 
stockade. A score of figures ran into the light of the fire, 
fastening their doublets, their half-boots unlaced. He had a 
moment of pride, even through his fear, when he saw how 
coolly these white men answered the attack. Each knew his 
place. Before the circling Yandotes were half across the 
clearing, the enclosure of the stockade was empty of men. 
They waited behind the walls, espignoles ready. Only the 
Captain stood very still in the exact center of the yard, his 
sword in his hand, his high plumed hat a proper target. 

The Indians, who had learned their tactics from the wolf 
pack, swung in a wide, narrowing circle, screaming all at once, 
closing in, swerving toward the fort. Blunderbusses from the 
wall answered the war cry, with a heavy, intermittent barking. 
Arrows swished in quick reply. 

An unwise Frenchman popped up his blonde head. Etienne’s 
eyes squeezed shut when the fellow’s hands flew out at both 
sides, his weapon clattering to the platform, and he fell across 
the pickets to the ground. His scream was a signal for seven 
guns at once, and two Indians who had been running swiftly in 
the lead of the angry pack, stopped running and tried to 
crawl away. 

Etienne swung out from his branch and stared down. 
Even in the smoky light from the post fire he made out the 
hunched form of Pitchi, the Yandote chief, and six of his 
largest warriors, running all in a group upon the gate. It was 
a felled cedar tree they carried, blunt end foremost, like a 
battering ram. 

They crashed into the heavy timbers, drew back, and 
smashed again. Wood splintered, and the French captain, 

whose shouts were as cool as Champlain’s own, raced toward 
the entry. 

“Swords!” he was crying. “ Blades, men, blades!” 

The first of the Indians shoved through the gate, six or eight, 
with ready bows. But before they could loose their arrows, the 
French pressed out upon them, and long, straight swords 
flashed back the camp firelight. The attack wavered, the 
Yandotes retreated, and even Pitchi rolled in the sand for 
breath. 
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A SCARED crow screamed in the pines overhead. The 
Indians reassembled. 

“In, my braves,” Pitchi was crying, “cut off their white 
hands!” 

“Easy on powder!” the Captain warned. 
for the honor of France!” 

Again it might have been the Governor himself, wise 
Champlain who never wasted powder. Etienne, with a wave 
of shame, felt his own useless pistol. He pulled it out of his 
shirt. Its rusted hammer would not budge. He sagged back, 
sickish, against the trunk. 

A single wasp, annoyed by the shaking branch, droned its 
wings at the mouth of the nest and flew back toward Etienne’s 
eyes. He brushed it away and looked down. Pitchi thrashed 
past the tree, urging a score of his warriors into the fight. 
Again the wasp droned. 

Etienne slid forward and kicked with his foot at the 
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added: “With 








flimsy gray vag. 
He missed—his 
leg too short 
by a hand- 
breadth. Quick- 
ly, too quickly 
to have thought 
it out, he let fly 
Champlain’s 
pistol. 

The _ plaster 
sack split. It 
sailed out, 
crowded — with 
wasps, and 
Etienne Brule, 
who knew the 
foolish fears of 
the Yandote 
Indians, lay 
back on his 
branch and 
laughed. 

The tribe was 
at the _ gate 
again now, 
spears drawn 
and mouths full 
of savage noise. 
Three guns 
roared at once. 
Pitchi, who 
charged 
the clearing at 
full cry, stopped 
suddenly, 
clawed at his 
neck, and 
shrieked for 
help. Waubozoo, running 
close by, tripped on a hum 
mock of sand and rolled 
Confusion undid the 

The air was black 
withinsects. Waspsswarmed 
down, hundreds, fretting, 
stinging, chewing the In- 
dians’ arms and necks. 

“The Motchi Manitous!” Etienne cried in Yandote from 
the treetop. ‘Run, the evil spirits!” 

Pitchi was fleeing already. His hundred men, bitten with 
fear, screamed and beat at their faces. 
“The good spirits love Quebec!” 
scared backs as the Yandotes plunged into the forest. 

and never come again!” 

A pair of French volunteers crept out of the gate, stealthily, 
to carry in their comrade who had fallen over the wall. They 
were too full of haste to make out Etienne. They hurried back 
inside and propped the gates behind them. 

Etienne retreated to the brush. It was broad day when he 
awakened. He crawled out into the clearing, stiff-kneed, with 
a sore throat and his stomach aching for food. The white 








across 


over. 
attack. 


Etienne cried at their 
“Run, 
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The air was black with insects, 
fretting, stinging, chewing the 
Indians arms and necks 


pickets of Quebec arose staunch in the early sunlight. Out 
on the sand sprawled half a dozen finished Yandotes. 

“Come in, you white man!” a voice hailed from the palisades 
“Quick!” 

Soldiers opened the gate the width of Etienne’s hungry 
body, and battened it shut after him. The Captain, whose 
eyes were dusty with sleep, for all his gay cockade and a 
victorious sword, put out his hand. 

“You didn’t look French!” he said, humbly enough to suit 
even a greater man than Etienne. “I’m sorry we didn’t 
let you in.” 

“Thank your inhospitable tongues that you didn’t 
swered Etienne; then, because he had enough of the soldier 
in him already to like a good boast for its own sake, he 
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me inside, who 
would have 
scared away the 
Indians?” 

So he told 
the story, of 
himself and the 
Yandote tribe 
and the handy 
nest, looking 
around = every 
word for a face 
he might re- 
member. No 
soul that day 
in all Quebec, 
it seemed, had 
seen him start. 





“You must 
breakfast!” an- 
nounced the 
Captain. “To 


the kitchen!” 
The soldiers 
who followed 
Etienne there 
opened their 
eyes to double 
width when he 
looked at the 
old fat cook 
and the cook 
looked at him; then both at 
once they hugged each other. 
“Corn cakes!’’ the cook 
cried when he had mopped 
the joy from his face. ‘With 
maple sap on top and part- 
ridges—one moment my little 
servant.” 
“So you remember that I like corn cakes with maple 


sap?” 


The kitchen rattled with quick tongues, as they went over 


their stories, the cook with that humility which is proper to 
a simple man, and Etienne allowing himself the air of one 
who has seen far places. 
three years as a savage washed his face in an iron basin, 
clumsily, for lack of practice, and ate with a fork, and cut his 
long, black hair. 


Then the boy who had lived 


Samuel de Champlain returned, a few weeks later, and sat 


for seven hours listening, while Etienne told of the wonders 


5) 


of the west. 


“Brule,” said Champlain when the lad had finished, “you 


need no longer be my servant—go report as a soldier of the 


guard.” 


But the Captain, being a blunt, military man, found 


Etienne’s name too thick for his frontier tongue, as did the 
twenty soldiers of the post; so they called him “Le Frelon’ 
instead. 
and besides it reminded Etienne of a night he liked to re- 
member. 


It had a simpler sound, and was more affectionate, 


For it really means, ‘““The Wasp.” 


By Charles S. Robb 
Illustrated by Joseph St. Amend 


Another True Adventure of The Boy Operative of a Big Detective Agency 


° ONOVAN, you have had your chance 
on that warehouse case and so far as 

you have accomplished 
have decided to 


I can see 
nothing. I 
Danny a chance.” 

It was the head of the world’s largest detective 
agency talking. Danny is a red-headed boy detec- 
tive of fifteen whose accomplishments are just 
becoming known. 

“I’m sorry,” said Donovan, “that I haven’t been 
able to do better. But I really believe Danny can 
turn the trick. No one will suspect a red-headed kid.” 

“Call Danny,” instructed the head of the agency. 

A few seconds later a red-headed boy, all smiles, 
He suspected he was to be given another 


give 


came in. 
case. He was all enthusiasm. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, almost with a military snap 

“Sit down, said the “ And then he pro 
ceeded to tell Danny about one of the most interesting cases 
that ever came to my desk. 

“Do you play baseball?” 


son,” governor.” 


asked the governor. 


“Do I? It’s the greatest game under the sun but—”’ said 
Danny. 
“But what has it to do with being a detective? It has a 


lot to do with it in this case. You know,” the governor added, 
smiling quizzically, “‘a good detective ought really to be like 
able to do anything from coal mining to avia- 
We have two 


a movie actor 
tion. Here’s where your baseball comes in. 


tion of its kind in the world. 


a great youngster.” 


THe Epirors. 

young chaps under surveillance who, we are pretty sure, are 
the ringleaders of a gang that is stealing goods—principally 
silk— from the warehouses. They play ball a lot around the 
warehouses. ‘They would be suspicious of any older man who 
would try to get into one of their games but they wouldn’t be 
Now to-morrow I'll send you out with one of our men. 
Never leave them 
don’t dodge 


of you. 
He'll show you the two you are to watch. 
but don’t let them know you are following them 
from lamp post to lamp post or any nonsense like that. Be 
sure to put them to bed.” 
- Dan’s eyes opened, “To bed!” He echoed in amazement. 

“By that I mean follow them home at night and stay until 

you are sure that they have gone to bed and are not going to 


'H ARLES S. ROBB, author of the “‘ Danny” stories, is chief of the criminal division 

of the William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., the largest organiza- 
For more than ten years Mr. Robb, who was born in 
Arizona and is a graduate of Leland Stanford Junior University, has been reading 
so-called criminal reports from nearly 4o American and Canadian offices. 
he is without a doubt one of the best informed men in his field in America. 

“T always hesitated to tell the story of Danny, the boy detective,” wrote Mr. Robb, to 
the editors of Boys’ Lire, “because most people can’t imagine that a youngster with 
bright red hair could possibly be of any assistance as a detective. But Danny, red hair 
and all, is one of the shar pest men—he is but a boy in vears—we have. And he is doing 
a man’s work every day. 

“ Danny has learned to pay attention to details. 
and then carries them out to the letter. 


As a result 


He listens to instructions carefully 
Danny makes mistakes but he can never be ac- 
cused of failing to try even in the face of what look like insurmountable obstacles. He’s 


go out later—then each night report to me exactly 
what you have seen them do. Let me see—it will 
be too late for you to go home every night. You 
live pretty far out. Tell your mother to-night that 
you will stay at my apartment until we finish this 
job. Now remember we start to-morrow at eight.” 


AN came downto the office next morning with 

Donovan. He was tremendously excited and 
frightened at the same time. What if he should not 
make good? 

“But I’ve got to,” he kept saying to himself, 
“it’s up to me.” 

Donovan gave him some good advice on the 
subject of shadowing work but Dan was almost too 
excited and nervous to hear more than half of it. 

“After all, it is an easier piece of work than the diamond 
robbery job because, you see, we have the two men spotted. 
Now all we have to do is to hang something on them.” 

Dan smiled nervously. But I hope I make good on 
this! I’ve got to, that’s all!” 

\t the office Donovan turned Dan over to the detective 
named Stevens who had been working on the case. 

“Hello, Dan.” He said as Donovan introduced them. 
“Come along! We have to hop over to Brooklyn to pick up 
the subjects.” 


“Gee! 


After waiting for about an hour near a house where one of + 


the subjects lived, Stevens took off his hat and scratched his 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


head. Dan, who was on the opposne side of the street, knew 
then that one of the men was coming: He saw a young chap 
of about twenty-four or -five come down the street and turn 
into the house. In a few minutes the same man came out with 
another young chap of about the same age, but whereas the 
first man had a pleasant though weak face, the face of the 
second ma. filled Dan with disgust. It was furtive and as 
Dan told Donovan afterward, “Sullivan looked like a nice 
fellow who could be led around by the nose, but Ross looked as 
if he had spent his life peeping through keyholes and if he 
wanted to change eyes on the job he didn’t have to move 
much because they were so close together.” 

The two subjects started down the street. They did not 
notice Dan but instead gave Stevens their whole attention. 
When they boarded a downtown car, Stevens and Dan did the 
same, but Stevens rode only a few blocks and left the car pay- 
ing no heed to Dan, who, sitting in a different part of the car 
with the sporting page of the morning paper in his hand, did 
not even turn his head as Stevens got off. He did notice over 
the top of his paper, however, that Ross and Sullivan were 
highly elated over Stevens’s departure. 

“Umph!” thought Dan. “So they are on to him. No 
wonder he wasn’t getting anywhere on this job.” 

He felt very professional as he sat there with his paper, 
devising ways and means to uncover their guilt. He felt still 
more professional when they got off the car and he rode on to 
the next corner and dropped off. When he looked around his 
men were out of sight. With his heart in his mouth Dan ran 
back to the corner where they had left the car and saw them 
sauntering toward the waterfront. He followed, his knees still 
a little shaky from the fear he had lost them. To the casual 
passer-by they were an aimless pair of strollers as they saun- 
tered past warehouse after warehouse. At last they stopped 
in front of one. 


i THAT part of town there is nothing but warehouses and 

the many children of the neighborhood have no playground 
other than the large cleared space before the warehouses which 
they share with the teams and trucks. Naturally as soon as 
Ross and Sullivan began to play catch with a ball that Ross 
had been carrying in his pocket, a large crowd of boys of 
various ages gathered around them. 

“Say, Mister!” shrilled one boy with the dirtiest face that 
Dan had ever seen in his life, ‘‘Wanter use my bat? Gwan!” 
He persisted as Sullivan seemed to hesitate. “‘Knock us out 
some flies!” 

Sullivan laughed good-naturedly. 

“All right, kid. Come on everybody in the game 

Dan could not resist. He dashed into the midst of the 
other boys and soon was having the time of his life. Somehow 
he couldn’t help liking Sullivan even if he was a crook. Finally 
the boys began to yell at Sullivan to stop batting over their 
heads, even Ross, who was playing out farther than any of the 
rest, swore at him when he placed a ball so far out that it fell 
under a one-horse dray that had just stopped a little beyond 
where they were playing. The driver picked up the ball and 


1? 





walking over to Ross handed 
it to him. They talked fora 
minute and then Ross threw 
the ball back to Sullivan, still 
complaining about its having 
been batted over his head. 
Sullivan was more careful Cae 
after that and placed his hits 


more accurately. Suddenly 4 
Ross pulled out his watch. fi 


“Say, Sully, we’ve got to 
get a move on. It’s one 
o'clock.” 

Dan hated to leave the 
game for Ross had tossed the 
ball to one of the youngsters 
and said, “Keep it. We 
don’t want to break up the 
game even if we do have to 
beat it.” There was a shrill 
response of thanks from all 
sides and Dan with a regret- 
ful backward glance at the 
other boys playing, followed 
the two men. He was quite 
certain that they were about 
to commit one of their thefts 


“Pll drop you 
at the ,Williams- 
burg bridge” 


since they had seemed so anxious about the time. 

Much to his disappointment they spent the afternoon play- 
ing pool and after dinner they went to a moving picture. 
Dan saw Ross to his home. He waited to see if he would 
come out again but after an hour’s vigil he decided Ross had 
gone to bed so he hurried to the governor’s apartment. The 
governor was waiting for him. 

“Well, Dan, what’s the news?” Dan sketched the events 
of his day with Ross and Sullivan. 

“We didn’t get much this time, did we?” said the governor. 
“But they will be sure to turn a trick soon now. They’ve 
been quiet for almost two weeks. Go to bed, son.” 

Dan found it hard to go to sleep. His mind was filled with 
his work, and even when he did sleep, it was not restful. He 

spent the 
hours dream- 
ing of Ross, 
laden down 
with booty, 
whom he pur- 
sued with a 
baseball bat. 
When Dan 
walked into 
the office next 
morning he 
was summon- 
ed to the gove 
ernor’s office. 
He walked 
blithely in but 
when he look- 
ed at his chief 
the smile died 
on his face. 
The governor 
was angry. 
“Did you 
stay with 
those men 
every min- 
ute?” 
Ves, cir,” 





caught in his 
own cellar 




























































The driver was 


“Well! They slipped it over on us again! $40,000 worth 
of silk has been stolen from Tiernan’s warehouse!” 

“‘That’s where they were playing ball, sir, in the Erie Basin 
near Tiernan’s, but neither of them went near the warehouse. 
They were playing ball all the time.” 

The governor slammed his fist on the desk. 

“Are you sure you didn’t get interested playing and let 
one of them slip away for a second?” 

“T’m sure!” said Dan earnestly. 

The governor snorted impatiently. 

“Jump over to Ross’s house right away—and remember, 
keep your eyes on them all the time. You let something slip 
somewhere, otherwise that silk would still be in the ware- 
house.” 

Dan, completely crestfallen, hurried away. He went over the 
events of the day before again and again but he could see no 
way that either Ross or Sullivan could be connected with the 
robbery. 


HAT day he followed the men about but learned nothing. 

They evidently felt that they could afford a day of leisure 
and spent their time lounging around a pool room. It was 
after midnight when Dan made his report to the governor. 

“Humph! Well don’t be discouraged. They’ll be at it 
again soon enough.” 

Dan felt that the governor was disappointed in him. He 
went to bed convinced that he was a failure. 

A week passed and Dan was still following Ross and Sulli- 
van. They sauntered about the streets where men of their 
class congregate, alternating this aimless existence with visits 
to the moving picture houses, or with long smoky sessions in 
the pool rooms of the district. One morning Dan’s eyes 
caught the bulge of a baseball in Sullivan’s pocket as he came 
to meet Ross. He registered a vow to keep his eyes on them 
every second that day. 

This time they rode out to the Bronx and getting off the 
train at 139th Street walked over to the freight yards. They 
stopped and talked together for a minute near the old auto 
factory and then started a game of catch in a vacant space 
near by. Dan could have thrown up his cap and cheered. 
They were following the same tactics that they had employed 
the day the silk was stolen from Tiernan’s. 

A crowd of boys gathered and soon a lively game was going 
on. They were having such a good time that it took all of 
Dan’s self-restraint to keep from joining in, but he knew from 
his former experience that he could not play ball and attend 
to business at the same time. 

When Sullivan began to knock flies out of reach of every 
one, even of Ross, a sudden thought struck Dan. He turned 
hot and cold. He knew now that he had not told the governor 
everything that he had seen during the first game. He looked 
up the street beyond Ross. A one-horse dray was jogging 
down the street toward them. Ross ran out past the dray for 
the ball. Dan could not tell whether he spoke to the driver or 
not, but he did notice that from then on there was an end of 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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June’s Photo Contest ( \ _ 


First Prize Awarded to A. C. Smith for his photo “ Graceful” 


If for Photographic Contest will be found on page 45 | 
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“DID YOU CALL?” 


A. C. Smith, St. Payl Minn. OLD AND NEW STYLE SCOUTS 


} Richard B. Hanger, Yankton, S. D. 












FOR SECOND READING 
Scout Executive W. E. Crozier, McAlester, Okla. 
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EARLY SPRING 
Elmer L. Anderson, Muskegon, Mich. 


SPANISH YUCCA 
Allen E. Browne, Grand Junction, Colo. 
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THE SCOUT’S WAY 
Neal MacDonald, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











INTENT NATURE’S ARCHITECTURE 
E. S. Charles Edwin, Colebrook River, Conn. Clarence W. Budd, Phoenix, Ariz. 





GRACEFUL 
A. C. Smith, St. Paul, Minn 


\ REGULAR FELLERS 
William Anderson, Austin, Minn. 
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1 minute and 53 
seconds! 

But there was 
another Pennsyl- 
vanian who preceded 
Meredith by several 
years, who made a 
mark on _Intercolle- 
giate Track and Field 
events, which will 


Braun of Germany. Moreover, he then set a 
new Olympic record for this distance of 
I minute, 51.9 seconds, which has not been 
since beaten. Upon that occasion, the runners 
continued the extra feet necessary to complete 
the half-mile, which mark Meredith crossed in 
1 minute, 5214 seconds. He also ran on the 
1600-meter relay team which broke the record. 
In the end of May, 1916, in the Intercollegiate 
games held in the Harvard Stadium, the writer 
was quite convinced, from what he saw of 
Meredith in the preliminaries, 
that his great opportunity 
had come. The boy was 
never in better condition— 
“on his toes”—men- 

tally and physically, <> 


ACK in the Middle Eighties there was a thin, frail, 
but classic-featured youth who came out for the 
track team at New Haven. He looked as if a 
strong zephyr might blow him away but his eye and 
chin betokened great spirit and determination and after 
struggling hard he made the team and went down to Man- 
hattan Field for the Intercollegiates on the 29th of May, 1886, 
to represent Yale in the too-yard dash. This youth was 
Charlie Sherrill. He made a game struggle but finished 
second to E. H. Rogers of Harvard, but this was enough to 
start his fighting determination and the next year, in 1887, he 
lined up alongside of 
this same E. H. Rogers 
of Harvard and from 
the moment the pistol 
was fired starting them 
on their flying dash it 
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was evident that Rogers 
was not to have any 
such easy time as he had 
had the previous year, 
and before the tape was 
reached Sherrill had run 
away from his Harvard 
opponent. With this 
taste of victory, Sherrill 
went on and in the 
following year, 1888, 
won both the 1oo and 
220, and in 1889 re- 
peated the same suc- 
cesses in both sprints, 
and finished up his great 
track career in the 
following year, on the 
3ist of May, 1890, at 





NI ge 


General Charles H. Sherrill former Vale sprinter, 


from a recent snapshot 


Berkeley Oval, with a final victory in both these distances. 


both distances. He went out straight for the 


and fit to run the races 
of his life. Moreover 
in both the quarter 
and the half it was 
evident that he was 
going to have some 
stiff opposition, enough to 
key him up to his highest 
competitive spirit, and with 
him this always meant su- 
preme effort. And on that 
great day, Saturday, he gave 
one of the greatest per- 
formances ever witnessed on 
any track, winning both the 
quarter and half-mile runs 
with only an hour’s inter- 
mission between them, and 
setting up new. records in 





always be remembered 
as long as there is a 
history of these sports. 
When I first saw 
Alvin C. Krenzlein I 
was certainly more 
than surprised at the 
build of the man. 
He seemed to be all 
legs with a_ high, 
hunched-up body but 
a big chest. In 1808 
at the Intercollegiates, 
he showed a form in 
running the Low 
Hurdles which, al- 


And that chin and those eyes meant something not alone in 
athletics at college but in after-life. But as Charlie Sherrill 
advanced along the line of success he kept up all his old interest 
in track events. He it was who, through his friend, Jackson 
of Oxford, inaugurated the Yale-Oxford track contests which 
later led to the development of further international inter- 
collegiate track and field meetings. The slender, frail youth 


who first tried for the track team at Yale has now a fine powers, for he came like a lion in the long Photo by 
physique and has tasted many of the gratifying successes of | straight and finished in 47 2/5 seconds—the _ Paul 
life. World’s Record for the quarter-mile run, with See 


The Doran Company has just published a book called 
“The Purple or the Red” by the now well-known General 
Charles H. Sherrill! This book is 


lead from the crack of the gun in order to 
round the turn in advance of his Harvard 
opponent, who was much fancied by many and 
who had been doing some great running. 
Meredith got the pole and yet that burst of 
speed to secure the inside track did not seem 
to have taken anything away from his finishing 


one turn. In the half he set a new record for 
the Intercollegiates, running the 880-yards in 








Ted Meredith, coming in 
first in the final session 
of a relay race 





the result of General Sherrill’s study 
of the Kingdoms of Europe where 
last summer he met the sovereigns 
of no less than nine of these king- 
doms, including Mussolini, Primo 
de Riviera, Admiral Horthy and FROM football, to baseball, to track. 
others. General Sherrill was United * * * 

States Minister to the Argentine, ONE of the beauties of sport is that there is so 
declined the Embassy to Japan, was great a variety. 
decorated by France, Belgium and ” 
Serbia, was the Brigadier General 


* * 


ENOUGH to give every boy a chance. 


and Adjutant General of the State . % . 
of New York, in charge of the draft THERE are sports fitted to every size and age. 
x * * 


at the time of the War, and has been 


on the staff of two Governors. One FOOTBALL for the vigorous. 


who looks back and visualizes that ™ . ° 
wish of a boy who shivered in the BASEBALL for the alert and agile. 
ca * * 


early spring training out at the 


Yale field nearly forty years ago TRACK for the fleet. 


can hardly believe that it is the * * * 
same Sherrill who is now a General FIELD sports for the muscular. 
and a real figure in life and letters! ” 7 x 
Some fourteen years ago there was MAKE sure you choose the right type. 
* * * 


at Mercersburg, a school conducted 


by William Mann Irvine (the former YOUR build will largely determine for you. 


great Princeton athletic hero and g . ‘ 
football player), a boy named A SLIGHT physique is seldom fitted for weight- 
Ted Meredith. He had been a throwing. ri ae 


persistent and patient worker on 


the running track and that year A HEAVY man seldom makes a good sprinter. 


* * * 

came into prominence by setting R 
new World’s Interscholastic Records THE all-round me 7 aes the two. 
in the quarter-mile and the half- eae ; 
mille, When. it‘ came-to ‘the: trials A MAN built like may = make a runner. 
for the Olympic contests of that ‘ , : 
year, Meredith of Mercersburg was A prc formed like Hercules will make a weight 

ower. * * + 


entered. He was only 19 years old 
but he qualified for the Olympic 
team and when the 8o0o-meter race 
was won this school boy defeated 
the greatest half-mile runners of 
this and other countries, including 
Shepard of the United States and 


THE Adonis type can do most things well. 
* * * 


THIS is well illustrated in any track and field 
meet. * * + 


YOU can pick them out by their build. 





Track Athletics 


‘By George J. Fisher, M. D. 


BUT before a boy specializes, he must be sure 
to get a general building up. 
+ * * 
BURSTS of speed. Tests of strength. Feats of 
exertion. * * * 
ARE dangerous if done without training. 
* * * 
EVERY boy should have several sports for 
general development. 
* * * 
HIKING, swimming, rowing, are excellent 
general developers. 


* * * 


PHYSICAL fitness is necessary. 
+ * * 
IF one is to specialize in any given sport, 
* * * 
THEN the heart and lungs will respond to the 
strain. ¥ * * 
CAMP tells us of three great trackmen, 
* * ad 
A SPRINTER, a runner and a hurdler. 
* + * 
THEY made good. 
BECAUSE they paid the price in training. 
* * ok 
TO understand their speed and skill, you must 
think of the steady, hard training, away from 
the crowds, where no one sees. 
* * * 


PLODDING, panting, grinding away. 
* * * 


THUS and only thus is greatness achieved, 
a * * 


WHETHER in the realm of the physical, the 
mental or the moral. 








1924 


though now common, 
was quite astonishing 
to those who had 
witnessed this: type of 
race in previous years. 
Krenzlein seemed to 
run as though there 
were no obstructions, 
taking the hurdles in 
his natural stride, with 
the result that he 
cut one full second off 
the record of the Low Hurdles. But he 
was not done with this performance. 
In the following year, he won both 
the High and Low Hurdles and in 
addition to this the Broad Jump, 
while in 1900 he won the 100, the 
Low Hurdles, the High Hurdles, 
and finished second inthe Broad 


Jump! 





SUPPOSE Harvard track men 

look back upon the exploits of 
W. A. Shick, of the Class of too5, with 
more pride than those of almost any 
other man of those who represented 
them on*the cinder path. Shick first 
appeared in the Intercollegiates 
May 30, 1902, at Berkeley Oval, 
where on a technicality, although 
he finished second in the 100 and 
220, was disqualified. There was 
nothing derogatory to him about it, 
it simply being a question of his 
having competed in the summer 
preceding his freshman year in 
what was held to be an open meet. 
The next year, May 2oth, at Berke- 
ley Oval, Shick finished -second in 
the roo and third in the 220. But 
the following year at Philadelphia, 
Shick finished first in both the 1oo 
and the 220. He repeated this in 
1905 at the Intercollegiates in 
Philadelphia, Meantime, in the 
dual meets with Yale, Shick won 
both the 100 and 220 in 1902, 1903, 
1904 and 1905, a complete clean- 
up for his four years. Moreover, 
in 1904, when the joint Yale- 
Harvard teams ran Oxford and 
Cambridge, in London on July 23d, 
Shick again accounted for the sprint 
and with the remarkable time of 
9*4/5 seconds. 
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DEER is assuredly one of the strangest pets in the 


world. Its nature is so essentially wild and shy 

that it never quite seems like a real, homely animal; 

and if the buck, Breeze, could be taken as an 
example, a deer is a pet of exceedingly dubious worth. John 
Sydney would probably take nothing for his memories of 
Breeze; yet that extraordinary creature gave him one of the 
most painful and dramatic experiences of his whole life. 

Living as he did on a large plantation, and being the young- 
est member of the only white family in a section in which were 
to be found scores of negro families, it was not surprising that 
from time to time there were given to him very interesting 
things of one sort or another that the negroes found in the 
wide pine woods. Many were the dropped deer-horns, the 
strange birds’ eggs; the unusual pets that they brought to the 
house as gifts for John. He had had as pets tiny alligators, 
raccoons with grave faces, and fox-squirrels with fluffy fur 
and beady eyes. But none of these pleased him so much as 
did Breeze, the little buck fawn that was brought from a wild 
and lonely place in the pinelands. 

The fawn was found late in May; and the graceful creature 
must then have been two weeks old. It was very beautiful 
in a delicate, wildwood way. But when the negro presented 
John with this fawn, his father was not altogether pleased. 
He thought that the fawn should be returned at once to its 
mother; and inasmuch as the negro had found it not very far 
from the plantation, it was decided to take the little buck back 
to its forest fastness. But it was two days before there was 
an opportunity to make the trip; and in this time John’s 
new pet had become very fond of him. 

Early one morning John Sydney and the negro who had 
found the fawn set out in one of the plantation carts to take 
the little buck to “Old Harry,” as the desolate region of its 
home was called. 

The negro drove; John sat on a bed of rice straw in the bot- 
tom of the cart, and stroked the fawn, lying beside him, to 
keep it from becoming frightened. They drove as far toward 
their destination as they could; but the last half-mile had to 
be done on foot. They took turns carrying the fawn over this 
distance. At last they came to a spot that the negro declared 
was the very place where he had found it; so there, bending 
down the broom-grass in a sunny, sheltered spot, they laid 
their little pet gently in his wildwood bed, stroked his silky 
starred coat, said good-by, and started back toward the 
cart. 

But their tiny friend was by no means willing to be left. 
They heard him bleating faintly; and, looking back, they saw 
him following them in his graceful, unsteady way. By every 
means they tried to turn the fawn back; they tried to dodge 
him, but their efforts were vain. John had never believed 
until then the old English superstition that if a human being 
once touches a fawn, it will desert its kind and follow the 
human. The saying assuredly seemed to be proved true in 
this case. Despite all their efforts, the strange little waif 
could not be cluded. After such a show of dependent af- 
fection, they decided to take it back home with them. 

To tell the truth, they had been only half-hearted in their 
desire to leave it in the vast and lonely woods where, it seemed 
to them, it might perish before its mother would again find it. 
Nor did the people at home blame them for their decision 
when, on their return, they explained why they had brought 
back the fawn. And as the ensuing weeks passed, John’s 
new pet proved itself so little trouble that no one had any 
regret that he had befriended it. 

One reason why Breeze, as the fawn was called, was easy 
to keep was its strict, instinctive adherence to a daily 
routine of behavior. At night it slept in a very large box in 
a spare room. In the morning it would be fed a bottle of 
warm milk. Immediately it would pick its way in a shy, 
delicate fashion through the front hall, across the porch, and 
down the front steps. 

Once on the ground, its wildness would seem to return, and 
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it would become the very picture of spring-tight wariness. 
With its peculiar gait, which always seemed to suppress its 
strength and agility rather than to display them, it would 
trot out to a certain place in the large field of oats growing in 
front of the house. There the fawn would curl up in the 
green shelter of the growing grain, and there he would stay 
all day long. Some one always gave it two more bottles 
of milk: one in the field at noon, and the other in the house 
at night. 

Breeze’s quaint habit of staying in one place all day was 
a touching evidence of the little wild thing’s instinct of 
obedience to its mother; for it is well known that a doe 
will hide her fawn in a certain spot, will sometimes go miles 
away to feed, and will find on her return that her baby has 
been good and has not moved from the place where she told it 
to remain. 

For the first two months of its life, Breeze never varied 
this habit. But then the oats had to be cut; and the little 
buck, now that it was growing fast and some of its spots were 
disappearing, became more independent. It began to follow 
John everywhere, indoors and out; it was into everything; it 
was intensely inquisitive, having more curiosity than a con- 
firmed village gossip. 

One day John’s mother found Breeze entertaining himself 
on the front porch by pushing from their tall stands the pots 
of geraniums. One by one he would butt the pots over, taking 
a patient, curious, and amused interest in his skill. 

At that time there was a baby sister in the house. One 
day, the nurse having left open the door of the room where 
the baby was crowing in her crib, Breeze entered in his quiet 
independent manner. He went over to where the baby was 
lying, big-eyed at the sight of the young deer; and when the 
nurse returned she was horrified to see her tiny charge ener- 
getically grasping the buck by both ears, pulling herself up 
by them. The nurse screamed and waved her white 
apron. 

Breeze crouched, bounded off to one side, thoroughly fright- 
ened; then he took several flying leaps toward an open window, 
through which he shot his lithe body like a driven shuttlecock, 
landing safely near the wood-pile, ten feet below the window- 
sill. After that the family were very careful about allowing 
the deer in the house; but in keeping him out they had to 
make sure that he made friends with everything outside. 
Among these, his chief natural enemies were the deer hounds. 


T THAT time there were on the plantation four of these 

gaunt, intelligent, wavy-tailed, dreamy-eyed masters 
of the chase. They had been introduced to Breeze in many 
ways, both formal and informal; and though for a time they 
seemed somewhat curious, as if they felt that they were being 
imposed upon, they soon became used to the presence of the 
deer in the yard, and made no attempt to molest him. 

Breeze conducted himself in a more or less seemly manner 
until he had been on the plantation a year and a half, and until 
he had developed—to his immense pride—a set of sharp spike 
horns. It was then that he began his extraordinary conduct 
with the hounds, which later led to his deadly peril and to 
John Sydney’s anguish. 

It was on a frosty morning in late October, when on the 
plantation the autumn was in the zenith of its rich and mellow 
glory, that John’s attention was called to the odd behavior of 
Breeze. The buck was near the old rice-barn, where also 
were the four hounds, dozing in the warm autumn sun. On 
the open space in front of the tolerant dogs Breeze was cutting 
such capers that John walked quietly down in that direction 
to see if he could determine the reason for his antics. 

Whether or not the buck noticed him he could not tell; but 
Breeze continued his strange play. He would lower his grace- 
ful head, on which glinted his polished, newly-rubbed spikes, 
and would advance threateningly on the dogs, his eyes dilating 
and his neck bulging. Then, his hair bristling, he would jump 
savagely toward them, and as quickly would leap away in 








Archibald Rutledge 
Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


startled terror, his broad white tail flaunting high. In another 
moment he would reassume his truculent air and return to 
his pretence of attacking the dogs. 

As John watched the strange scene wonderingly, one of the 
younger dogs rose from his bed in the rice straw; and when 
Breeze made one of his feints of dashing away in alarm, the 
dog started after him, opening on the trail. Immediately 
there was a great outcry as the other dogs joined him; and 
before John had time to interfere, before his very eyes there 
began a royal race. As he stood “rapt in the wonder of it,” 
the deer and dogs had swept through the shrubbery between 
the house and the river and were heading for the open woods. 

“They can’t catch him,” said John; “but I’m afraid he’ll: 
never come back.” As he hurried toward the horse he met 
his father. “I wonder if Breeze isn’t just taunting those 
hounds to run him!” Mr. Sydney mused. “He has looked 
to me of late to be spoiling for a frolic.” 

“Look yonder!” cried John. “There they go across the 
pasture! What a race!” | 

Like a flying shadow edged with white the lithe young buck 
sailed across the old field; behind him, in the order of their 
fleetness, streamed the clamoring hounds. Ina few moments 
they had vanished into the woods, and the cry of the hounds: 
was partly hushed by the smothering forest. John was now 
thoroughly alarmed by what might happen to Breeze, and even 
his father looked grave at first; but then an amused expression 
came on his face. 

“That buck’s just having a little fun,” he said; “ Breeze 
will be back in a short while. But you must keep a careful 
watch for him,” he cautioned, “‘so that when he wants to end 
the race, the dogs will not crowd him.” 


LL excitement, John called a young negro named Tony. 

They repaired to the front porch and took up their 
watch. Faintly they could hear the dogs, a mile away in the 
open woods. Fifteen—twenty minutes they waited. Then 
suddenly they saw a flash of white on the dark borders of the 
pasture-field. It was Breeze, and hot after him were the 
hounds. The buck was not jumping quite so airily as he had 
been when the race first began. He took both the pasture 
fences with what seemed some effort, and then headed straight 
for the house. John and Tony ran down the steps to meet 
him. He slackened his gait and came trotting archly up 
to them. 

“Stay with him, Tony,” John said, “and I will meet the 
dogs.” 

The four hounds were already straining full cry across the 
open field and the pasture. The old dog was in the lead, but 

‘the three younger ones were not far behind; all of them were 
coming on in frantic excitement. John made a fortunate 
dive and managed to catch the old dog; at the same time he 
shouted to the others. They were bewildered, and swerved 
from the track. He called them to him, and together they 
went up to Breeze. The hounds looked as if some joke had 
been played on them; but in some way they understood that 
what they had been enjoying was not a real hunt, and the 
proper thing to do was to stop peaceably when the buck 
stopped. It may seem strange that they realized it; but they 
did. 

From that day, as often as two or three times a week, these 
extraordinary races occurred. Sometimes Breeze and the 
hounds would frolic for an hour over the fields and through 
the woods; but, however realistic may have been the chase, 
the ending was always friendly. 

However, one memorable day, a cousin of John’s from 
a neighboring plantation came up to visit him, bringing a fine 
hound. This dog, Hickory by name, was well known in our 
community for his fleetness, his endurance, and his strange 
habit of never giving tongue. He was a savage dog in a 
chase, and was forever being borrowed by those planters who 
had half-wild hogs to be caught. He was known and dreaded 
by all the negroes; and “that terrible Hickory” had become 
the name by which he was commonly called. 

When he was brought to the Sydney’s place on this occasion, 
by great mischance John forgot to make him known to Breeze. 
Indeed, he never thought of the buck. But while the family 
was seated about the lunch-table, they heard the four dogs 
begin their customary chase of the frolicksome young deer. 
They thought little of it, but mentioned it to the cousin, 
knowing that he would be interested. He interrupted the 
account with great abruptness. 
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“But my dog, Hickory,” he said, ‘doesn’t understand this 
game. He will overhaul your buck.. He will throw him. 
He will——” 


E DID not finish, but jumped up and ran out through the 

front hall. All followed him quickly. Already over the 
far-off pasture-field the chase was streaming; and close after the 
straining buck, a score of yards ahead of the other dogs, was 
Hickory, dread, grim, silent, inexorable. He looked terrible 
indeed. Breeze must have sensed his peril, for he had never 
before shown such marvelous speed. He seemed literally 
to flash over the fences; but the powerful lean hound could 
not be distanced. When they vanished into the woods, the 
buck had added hardly anything to his lead over Hickory. 

“Did your dog ever catch a deer?”’ John asked his cousin. 

“He was one of a pack that did,” he answered. “But 
he will not catch this one unless the deer acts as you say he 
is accustomed to act when he comes back to the house. If 
we don’t stop Hickory there’s going to be a tragedy on 
our hands.” 

Much sooner than they had expected, they heard the dogs 
heading back for the house. Then Breeze emerged flying from 
the woods. It was easy to see that he was not merely playing 
before the dogs but was in wild and precipitous 
flight. And close after him strained Hickory. 
The savage, silent dog was across the long pas- 
ture before Sydney’s slow hounds had entered 
it. The buck came leaping frantically toward 
the waiting group. 

He was now fully aware of his swift and 
sinister pursuer. John hoped to manage this 
affair as he had managed the first of its kind; 
that is, one of the group was to welcome and 
reassure the buck, and another was to stop 
the hounds. But Breeze was evidently excited 
to the point of mistrusting every one, for 
though he approached, he did not check his 
speed, and when within a few yards, he whirled 
off and dashed down into the shrubbery be- 
hind the house. John’s attempt to catch Hick- 
ory was a miserable failure. Nor could his 
owner come within reach ot that fleet, intent, 
and crafty hound. He evaded all of them with 
impudent ease, and more than one of them he 
left sprawling on the ground. 

Beyond the shrubbery was the river; this 
John feared Breeze might attempt to cross. 
If he did not take the water, he would soon 
reappear from the shrubbery. This in a 
moment he did, and it was shocking to see the 
beautiful creature’s apparent exhaustion. There 
were flecks of foam on his lips. His fatigue was 
partly due to fear and partly to exertion; but it 
was genuine, and it had sapped his strength. 
By the time the other hounds had come up 
to the house on the buck’s trail, Breeze was 





NY type of canoe, bark, cedar or canvas, can 
be upset—if the task is approached 
scientifically by a strong and determined 
man... .” Sounds like a joke, doesn’t 
it? Butitisn’t. It is sarcasm, ridicule. The man 
who wrote it was holding up to contempt the fellow who 
misuses a canoe. His point was that canoes are usually upset 
by a few time-disgraced methods. They are sure-fire, scientific. 
The person who practices them is—are you It?—ignorant, 
foolhardy, or criminally caceless. 
Here are some thoughts to carve, neatly, across the thwarts 

of your canoe: 

I DUCK DUBS 

FUNNY FELLOWS FEED FISHES 

CARELESS CUSSES CATCH CRABS 
I have seen a canoe shooting through a bad rapids with a man 
standing on his hands on the gunwales. I have also seen tight- 





Duffle should be stowed along the 
bottom so that the boat, paddlers’ 
weight considered, settles slightly 

deeper astern. The duffle should 
be lashed fast 
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out in the open field and the grim and dreadful Hickory 
was closing in on him. It was a terrible sight. There 
was not one but felt that he was going to see the gentle and 
well-loved pet killed before his eyes. John’s cousin, knowing 
well the nature of his dog, and feeling his responsibility in 
the matter, was greatly excited. 

He kept crying at Hickory to stop; then he would call to 
John and the others, ‘““‘We must stop him! He’ll kill your 
buck!” 

The Sydney pack had been stopped by Mr. Sydney; and 
at first they did not notice what was happening in the field. 
And even when the three younger ones saw it, they did nothing 
but eye John inquiringly. But the old dog, in a sudden fit 
of anger, started, as every one thought, for Breeze. They 
shouted wildly at him, but he did not break his pace. Both 
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he and the terrible Hickory were upon the deer. The horror 
of the thing was almost more than eyesight could bear. All 
rushed out in a desperate determination to save Breeze. 
John remembers falling. In a moment, he was up again, 
the scene had vividly changed. He saw his father witha 
sheltering arm about the neck of his beloved pet. And he 
saw his cousin trying his best to separate two hounds that 
were rolling over and over in furious combat. John went to 
his assistance, and after a moment’s difficulty, the fighting 
hounds were parted. 

In this remarkable way was the buck Breeze saved. The old 
hound, seeing that the stranger was not observing the rules of 
the game, had deliberately attacked the terrible Hickory; 
and but for that fortunate intervention, the life of Breeze, 
the beautiful buck, would have had a grim and tragic ending. 





One of the younger dogs rose from his bed on 
the rice straw 
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rope walkers. Both are stunts, possible for the expert; suicidal 
for the rest of us. But they illustrate an all-important feature 
cf canoe handling. It’s a matter of balance. As long as the 
cargo, human and otherwise, maintains its balance—the weight 
evenly distributed each side of the center of gravity—the canoe 
will ride like a cork; that is, it will unless overloaded or 
swamped. 

A canoeist is not required to balance on his hands on the 
gunwales, but he must maintain the balance of his canoe at all 
times, under all conditions. Balance figures in every move 
with a canoe, from loading the duffle and stepping aboard to 
riding a sea or netting a fish. So it is balance, more than 
anything else, that you must acquire when learning to paddle 
your own canoe. 


ANOES are not all alike. They vary in materials, con- 

struction, design and size. Some are good for anything; 
others are good for nothing. Some are designed for special 
uses, such as racing and running rapids; others are made 
safe and generally useful. 

The racing canoeist recognizes many fine 
points in canoe design and construction. He 
talks a language that is as strange to the 
cruising canoeist as it would have been to 
the fathers of the craft, the American Indian. 
The cruising canoeist—I mean the person 
who uses a canoe as a means of transporta- 
tion; not as an ornament on a park lagoon— 
the cruiser wants a boat that is moderately 
fast, seaworthy, sturdy of construction, and 
not too heavy. 


The all-wood canoe—basswood or cedar—and the 
birchbark have their good points, but for general 
cruising I prefer and recommend the canvas boat. 
It should not be less than sixteen feet long nor more 
than eighteen feet. The bottom should be flat, the 
width and flatness being carried well into the ends. The depth 
amidship should not be less than twelve inches in a sixteen 
foot boat, preferably thirteen or fourteen inches; the width not 
less than thirty-two inches, preferably thirty-four or more. 
The sides, instead of being straight or out-flaring, should 
bulge outward—this outward bulge is called the tumblehome. 
The ends should be low and without deck, with just wedge- 
shaped pieces where the gunwales meet to strengthen the canoe. 
The keel-line should be straight, not curved downward toward 
the center. The gunwales should be open so that all water, 
dirt with it, may drain out whenever the canoe is turned 
bottom-up. And, of course, such a boat should have the 







There are many ways of getting into 
a canoe besides being lowered into 

place by a derrick. Landing con- 
ditions alter methods. The 

entire process is a matter of 
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best lines possible, and it should be well built; full-length, 
well-matched planking; substantial ribs properly shaped and 
securely fastened to the gunwales; canvas thoroughly treated 
and coated with good paint. 

Having a sturdy craft, let us get aboard. And right here 
begins that balance. If there is duffle to be carried, it should 
be stowed along the bottom so that the boat, paddlers’ weight 
considered, settles slightly deeper astern. A bow-heavy canoe 
is hard to paddle and to steer. The weight should be kept as 
low as the bulk of the cargo permits; to the limit of the normal 
carrying capacity of a canoe, such a load adds stability. It is 
most important to have the load balanced, evenly distributed 
each side of the center. Just as an added precaution, although 
I must admit that it is only the rare wise man who practices it, 
the duffle should be lashed fast. In ordinary waters this may 
seem a waste of time, but so may insurance premiums seem like 
a waste of money. An upset, like a fire or automobile accident, 
occurs when least expected. A final precaution may be a 
poncho or tarpaulin to spread over everything in wet weather. 

There are many ways of getting into a canoe besides being 
lowered to place by a derrick. Landing conditions alter me- 
thods. When leaving from a low dock the canoe should be 
held lengthwise to it, but kept free from catching on any 
projecting stick or nail and from being banged against it by 
the waves. Passengers, if any, should take their places 
first, the same rules applying to them as to duffle. Next it is 
well for the stern paddler to take his place, still holding the 
boat beside the dock. Last the bow paddler steps in, and as 
soon as he is in position the canoe may be pushed off gently 
The entire process is a matter of balancing. 


A SHALLOW beach is at once the safest and the meanest 
place to get in and out of a canoe. The best way, some- 
times the only way, is to wade between shore and the floating 
depth for the craft. It is hard on both canvas and framework 
of a canoe to push it, loaded, up a beach. An even worse 
thing, though, is to pull an end high and dry and then stand 
or walk inside. Weight on the unsupported middle strains 
every fibre. The boat cannot be blamed for pitching its tor- 
mentor overboard. 

It should be remembered at all times that a canoe, while 
surprisingly strong and long-wearing, is not a barge of plank 
and spikes. Afloat it will withstand terrific strain; ashore it is 
vulnerable at every point. Heavily soled shoes may do a 
heap of damage to the thin ribs and planking, so moccasins or 


igi 
RAY-HAIRED Abner Johnstone, proprietor of 
Centerville’s small and only garage, shook his 
head soberly as he finished looking over the light 
truck—loaded with camp duffle—standing on the 

garage floor. Then he turned a pair of sharp but kind eyes 


on the four boys, in rough and ready garb, who had anxiously 
watched his examination of the truck’s bent and broken parts. 











rubber soled shoes should be worn. The light footwear makes 
for easier movement, also. Even with moccasins, however, 
it is well to have a removable flat framework in the bottom. 
It saves the canoe, and keeps duffle and feet out of the little 
water that is sure to get in. 

Paddling a canoe is one-fifth “ know-how,” one-fifth strength 
and endurance, and three-fifths practice. This applies both to 





Tf a canoe is not too heavy for one person, it may be 
swung over the head. Paddles lashed across the 
thwarts are generally used, the blades so placed that 
they rest on the shoulders when the canoe is balanced 


double blade and single blade paddles. The best way to learn 
is to travel with an experienced canoeist. He will see to it that 
you acquire the entire five-fifths. The little kinks in paddling 
and handling a canoe are almost as numerous as the endless 
little predicaments the canoeist must meet. Water is a mov- 
ing, powerful force; a canoe is a dancing trifle, alive. To control 
a canoe, make it do one’s bidding, requires resourcefulness, the 
result of practice, experience. 

Paddling with single blades is usually done by two persons, 


one in the bow and one in the stern. The bow man needs a 


larmna 


“Um-m-m,” said Mr. Johnstone slowly. “You done a right 
smart job of bustin’ her up. Lucky that she’d even stand to 
be towed here. And to fix ’er, is goin’ to cost quite a bit. 

“Tf you was men, I'd charge considerable more’n a hundred 
dollars. But as I’m right fond of youngsters, I’m goin’ to do 
better than that with you. Still, the best price I kin make is 
eighty-nine.” 





Grey-haired Abner Johnstone, proprietor of Centerville’s small and only garage, 
/ shook his head soberly as he finished looking over the light truck 
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paddle about six inches shorter than his own height, the blade 
five inches wide and two feet long, or slightly more. The stern 
man needs one about the same length as his own height, the 
blade a little bigger than the bow man’s. Both paddles may 
be shorter if the paddlers kneel on the bottom. Maple is the 
best wood for cruising paddles because it is tough and springy. 

The kneeling position as ordinarily practiced by white men 
is done with the hips resting on a thwart. The Indian sat on 
his feet. Either method is extremely tiring unless practiced 
regularly, but there is no question that they are better than 
sitting onaseat. Perched high on a seat, almost level with the 
gunwales, the paddler’s center of gravity is dangerously high— 
he’s more apt to lose his balance. In addition to the increased 
stability, the kneeling paddler has an advantage in handling 
the canoe, and he can put his back and thigh muscles into his 
paddle. Seats in a canoe are a distinct evil; suitable only for 
the soft puddler of the park lagoon. 


TRAIGHTFORWARD paddling is a combination of two 
things: of forcing the canoe ahead by repeatedly catching the 
water with the paddle and pulling the canoe to it; and of steeving. 
With two persons paddling on opposite sides of the canoe, 
steering in quiet water need not be much of a job. The bow 
man can counteract the stern man by regulating the angle of 
his stroke. To force the canoe more toward the side opposite 
from which he is paddling he should start his stroke closer to 
the boat; to go straight ahead he should pull straight back; to 
bring the canoe more toward the side he is paddling he should 
start the stroke well out from the canoe and bring it in and 
back. The bow man is not just so much motive power; he has 
much to learn and do, particularly in running downstream. 
The stern man is, to be sure, the captain of the craft. He 
can watch the movements of the bow man and act accordingly, 
and he can swing the canoe by using his paddle as a rudder. 
In straight paddling he controls the course by a turn of his 
paddle at the end of each stroke. He does it by rolling his 
wrists from him, not by cramping them backward. All too often 
it is done the wrong way, requiring that the paddle trail be- 
hind like a rudder. When the wrists are rolled over, turning 
the paddle so that the inner edge leads, the steering becomes a 
part of the stroke and no time is lost. In this little twist lies 
a large part of the stern paddler’s skill. 
One more thing about paddling: Make it snappy. Long, 
slow strokes are time and energy wasting. The bow man 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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The boys’ hearts sank. They had just thirty-one dollars 
and ten cents between them. So they thought mournfully, 
“There goes our two weeks’ camping at Indian Lake!” 

“She'll have to have some new parts,’ Mr. Johnstone 
continued, his hand going up to his scraggly gray beard. 
“Some, I’ve got here, and some I’ll have to git over at the 
county seat. Not much call fer parts in a little bit of a 
place like Centerville. In consequence, I 
don’t carry many. 

“So fur as my own work is concerned, 
I'll be fair enough bout that.” 

Suddenly Mr. Johnstone’s gaze fixed on 
fifteen-year-old Bob Green, who was known 
to his chums as Mustard and whose khaki 
trousers and shirt matched his freckles and 
his yellowish hair. ‘Goin’ some, wasn’t 
you, sonny?” 

“Yes, sir,” 
and truthfully. 

Mr. Johnstone nodded. “Thought as 
much. And do you say the same?” He 
now looked at Tom Stevens, at Bob’s right, 
a fat youngster whose corduroy trousers 
and flannel shirt fitted him snugly. 

“Yes, sir,” Tom returned, as promptly 
as Bob. 

Mr. Johnstone nodded again. ‘What 
do you say? Was you hittin’ it up?” He 
pointed his finger at lanky, sixteen-year-old 
Jim Hill, close to Tom’s elbow and dressed, 
like Bob, in khaki. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jim simply. 
pretty fast.” 

The finger quickly shifted to Hal 
Kingsbury, red-headed, spectacled, 
wearing a denim shirt and _ corduroys, 
the latter tucked into high, laced sporting 
shoes. 

“Yes, sir,” said Hal. briskly, without 
waiting for Mr. Johnstone’s question. 
“We were going some.” 

Mr. Johnstone smiled .as he blandly 
observed, ‘‘You’re a nice, truthful lot 
of boys, anyhow. That’s one thing’ 
a whole lot in your favor. Who was 
drivin’?” 

‘Mustard was, 


Bob responded, promptly 


“Oj 
Going 


’ chubby Tom answered 
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a hitch at his belt. ‘But we don’t blame him. Any of the 
rest of us would most likely have been driving just as fast if 
we had been behind the wheel. 

“The trouble was we dashed around a turn in that old 
wood road, to find a cow lying down right in the middle. 
No time stop. No room to go by. So Mustard turns the 
truck off to the side, right slamb bang into the trees. It was 
either that, or maybe kill the cow.” 

“Um-m. I see. I see,” said Mr. Johnstone thoughtfully. 
“And that was my cow. But I can’t make the job a cent 
cheaper, boys, trimming down to the 
very last penny. And I take it, maybe, 
eighty-nine dollars is more money than 
you’ve got, hugh?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Mustard admitted at 
once. ‘We have just thirty-one dollars 
and ten cents between us. Money that 
we'd figured on using to buy gas, oil, 
and provisions.” 

“T see. I see,” Mr. Johnstone re- 
peated, absently fingering his beard. 
“Not much more than a third of the 
amount needed. Still, maybe even at 
that, it kin be arranged. 

“You're a purty honest lookin’ lot 
of boys. Don’t think you’d beat an 
old country garage keeper out of a few 
dollars, if I should give you credit. Be- 
sides, I know who your pas and mas is. 

“So if you want, I’ll fix the truck up 
fer you, takin’ fifteen dollars of that 
thirty-one, ten. You ought to have a 
little something fer the things that’s 
liable to come up. The balance of the 
repair bill kin be paid between now and 
the first of November. That gives you 
plenty of time to scratch the money 
together. What do you say?” 

Contrary to Mr. Johnstone’s expectations, 
the boys did not at once agree to his proposi- 
tion. Instead, they looked at one another 
and then, after a word from Mustard, they 
walked to a corner of the garage to talk 
things over. 

A few minutes. later they came back and 
Mustard said, “Thank you, Mr. Johnstone. 
We'll give you the fifteen dollars, and pay 
you the rest on or before November first.” 

“Good enough!” Mr. Johnstone smiled. 
“And now I'll tell you what else I'll do. 
I've got to go purty close to Indian Lake, 
after some stuff for a city man who’s got a 
summer place out that way. So I'll just 
take you and your outfit along in my truck, 
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and drop you at the lake. That’ll mean you can leave your 
own truck here fer me to work on, while you’re goin’ right on 
with-your camping. I'll get the truck to you before the end 
of the week.” 

“Qh, thank you!” the boys broke out in unison. While 
Mustard added, “That is mighty thoughtful of you. It means 
a lot tous.” Then at a word from the chuckling oid 
garage keeper, the youngsters started changing their 
camp duffle from the disabled truck to the sound one. 

About three o’clock, their stuff was on the ground 
under an immense tree close to the shore of Indian 
Lake, Mr. Johnstone saying, as he prepared to drive 
away, “‘Look out fer that catamount, puma, panther, 
or whatever you call it, boys! One was seen out 
this way, not more’n two or three days back. 
‘Great big feller, too. Nine or ten feet long from 


the tip of his nose to the end of his tail, so Dick Huggin, the 
man who seen it, tells. Can’t imagine where it come from. 
There ain’t been no such animals as them in these parts, for 
years and years. Good bye.” Mr. Johnstone waved his 
hand and drove away. 


UST as the truck rolled free of the trees on to an old wood 
road, a couple of hundred yards from the camp, Mustard 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Gosh! Mr. Johnstone has left his paper. 
He laid it on the ground to help us get our stuff off the truck. 
Now he’s gone off without it. 

“It’s The County News, which he got when we stopped at 
the postoffice on our way here. He didn’t any more than 
tear the wrapper off. And now he’s so far away we can’t 
make him hear. 

“That’s too bad! Folks in these little villages miss the 
local papers. We must lay that aside, so that he can have it 
when he brings our truck.” 
























Moving as it did, between them and the moonlit water, it’s long, slender 
body and slowly swishing tail could be seen fairly well 


The big beast hitched playfully 
forward still on his side 
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“Yeah, we must,” agreed Jim and Tom, and the boys then 
began making camp in earnest, first putting up their ten . 

Shortly after seven, with the sun’s slanting rays shining on 
the lake, all hands sat down upon the ground under the 
wide-spreading branches and faced one another as they 
prepared to eat supper. 

“Hey, what about this wild animal Mr. Johnstone spoke 
about?” said chubby Tom, spearing a slice of bacon. ‘‘ What 
sort of a beast is it?” 

Mustard helped himself to the beans, then gave the asked- 
for information. 

“A catamount, puma, panther, mountain lion or cougar— 
it’s all the same thing. Have different names in different 
parts of the country. 

“They’re bad customers. Cattlemen ’way out West fear 
them, as they kill so much stock. Even big steers. 











“Read about a mountain 
lion killed in Arizona that 
measured more than nine 
feet from his nose to the tip 
of his tail. Some bird, that, 
if you leave it to me.” 

“Gosh, I should say so!” lanky Jim commented, between 
bites at one of the fish he had caught, little more than an hour 
before. “But Mister mountain lion won’t bother me. I’m 
too skinny.” 

“You’re sure safe,” laughed spectacled Hal, jabbing his 
fork in a steaming potato. “Unless, maybe, that animal 
likes bones. ' 

“But tubby Tom here—Yum! Yum! He’d be prime 
eating. 

“And we haven’t got a gun, either. Nothing more deadly 
than a butcher knife. Wouldn’t have been a bad idea to 
stick in a rifle. But as Mustard said when we talked about it, 
this is the closed season on everything worth shooting at.” 

The puma was entirely out of the boys’ minds when they 
went to bed in the tent, talking of what a good time they 
would have the next day. Not so, however, about midnight. 
For then the forest seemed to fairly ring with a piercing, 
screaming cry, not more than a hundred yards away. 

““What’s that?” choked chubby Tom, who, like his com- 
panions, all four in a row, suddeniy sat bolt upright, their 
blankets falling across their legs. 

“A awlul big tomcat!” Mustard responded, in a tense, 
strained voice. “That’s all. Just a tom eg 

He did not say “‘cat’’—for the reason that another piercing, 
hair-raising cry suddenly rent the air, this time closer than 
before. 





(Concluded on page 28) 
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CAMPING IN QUEBE( 
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Too much care cannot be taken in packing. If you are 
carrying canned goods, and other objects with sharp edges, 
have them on the outside away from your back or place your 
blankets or towel between them and your back so that they 
do not rub or even touch you. Put in each article carefully 
so that they will not toss around. Put the things at the top 
that are intended for most frequent use during the trip so 
that it will not be necessary to spend valuable time in packing 
and repacking, 

In the pack will be placed an extra shirt, a suit of woolen 
underwear (the two-piece outfits are most satisfactory) and a 
pair of heavy woolen socks, There is a great difference of 
opinion as to the merits of wool in the summertime but I am 
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A STREET AT CAMP LAS CRUSES 
This camp is maintained by the District Council, B.S. A., of 








To those who are fortunate enough to be able to visit the wilds 
of Canada that great country offers much, of which this is typical 


F YOU have decided to spend 
your camping vacation on foot 
with knapsack and light outfit, 
you have selected a very enjoy- 
able way. “ What is the most important 
thing in connection with hiking?” I 
have been asked many times and that 
is a rather difficult question to answer. 
There is hardly any one special thing 
that is all-important. In hiking, choice 
of equipment, companions, and food 
bear equally important parts in the 
trip and all have an important bearing 
on the final result. Previously, I have 
tried to tell something of the back 
ground of camping and in this article 
I shall take up the equipment question 
The pack is important » There are 
several good packs on the market, and 
they cost in proportion to their durabil- 
ity and size. For a short trip a small 
pack is what is desired, and a large one, 
which would be taken on an extended 
trip, is more of a bother than a help. 
A Norwegian friend of mine who is a 
great skiier showed me the way to pack 
for comfort and efficiency. His pack is 


a firm believer in wool clothing 


Summers spent in the White 





How and What to Cook on Your Canoe Trip 
By William Wessel, Assistant National Camp Director 


Canoe cruising calls for energy—supplied 
by a combination of backbone and soupbone. 
Glory to the campers who can a la this and 
garni that to provide the latter. 

Considerable time can be saved if the basic 
foods of certain dishes are prepared in advance 
of some final dash. There is little excuse 
for going without any one of the “three 
square ones,” if a long cruise is to be made 
according to a “tight schedule.” 

Here’s how! The “advance” culinary 
operations are carried on, after the evening 
meal, with something boilin’ and bubblin’ 
while the party is leisurely enjoying the 
warmth of a campfire. ‘“‘Doubling up” at 
this time saves impatient waiting for the 
breakfast, provides a stand-by at noon and 
amounts to the importance of a lhife-saver 
when the day’s paddling is done. 

Rice is one of these “‘basic’’ foods which 
will supply the cereal, in the morning, furnish 
a filler for the canned tomato soup at noon, 
and make a dandy dessert if served with 
sugar, cinnamon, and boiled raisins at night. 

The rice menu may be continued the follow- 
ing morning by cutting patties which are 


’ 


portion may be added to the meat scraps and 

fried for lunch. At night the menu may 

provide one of those dishes for which there 
is no recipe—it just accumulates. Anyone 
call it by another name? Hush!—it’s Hash? 

Well, sir, rice will help to thicken it. Still 

some left? Don’t worry. We misjudged our 

first quantity and were gently reminded of 
the fact by a party of canoeists who had 
camped with us three days previous. ‘“How- 
dye, neighbor! That, Rice AGAIN?” “No, 
it’s YET!” but we like it just the same 
Here’s how to prepare the first ** batch ”’ 

(1 portion). 

RICE:—To cook rice so that each grain will 
be plump, dry, and separate, instead of 
making a mushy and tasteless mess, first 
get a cup of water to boiling furiously 
Meantime wash four heaping tablespoons- 
ful of rice in cold salted water, and drain. 
When the unsalted water in the pot is 
boiling as hard as it can, add the rice a 
little at a time, so as not to check the flurry 
Keep the pot boiling hard for twenty 
minutes but do not stir. This keeps the 
grains dancing around instead of glueing 
to each other. Then strain off the water, 


Santa Barbara, Caltf 


Mountains and in Ontario have made me 
an advocate of wool. It is especially desir- 
able in high latitudes where the camper 
is very apt to be in stormy weather or 
in a low temperature before he knows it. 

Alter the vigorous exertion caused by 
a stiff climb his woolen clothing will 
minimize the dangers of catching cold 
by drying out the perspiration and will 
afford a very welcome protection against 
the weather on the summit which is not 
warm even in the midst of summer 
Those of you who have been on the 
top of Mount Washington in July will 
bear me out in this statement. Cotton 
dries but slowly on the body. A khaki 
outfit is used by many. 

It is possible to get along with one 
shirt, which may be washed any even 
ing and be ready to wear the next 
morning, after it has been dried by the 
campfire. It is a good plan to carry 
extra socks as they are important in the 
proper care of the feet. Golf stockings 
or long lumberman’s socks, if you 
wear knee breeches, are what are needed 
For long trousers, you will naturally 
want a shorter sock but have it of med- 








made of canvas with three bars of metal 
on the back, joined together in the form 
of a triangle and welded at the ends. 


a turn, 





dipped in egg or pancake batter and fried to 
Rice fritters, if you please! A liberal 


(Concluded on page 63) 


ium weight and of wool. The majority 
of campers prefer the knickers to long 








The bottom of this triangle is slightly 

elongated so as to form a bow which rests upon the hips of 
the hiker and the weight of the pack is shifted in part to his 
hips and not so much drag is felt upon the shoulders. The 
pack will not shake around and was made primarily for skiiers 


who require this feature. A strip of canvas protects the hiker’s 





Kade! & Herbert 
THE COAST OF 


MAINE IN SUMMER ‘ 


The beautiful islands that dot the coast of Maine 


fascinate the \ 
camper who likes to be near salt water AX 


back from the metal and when the pack is carefully filled, there 
is no sagging back and forth and the weight is almost evenly 
divided upon the shoulders and hips. 

There is another admirable quality to this Norwegian adap- 
tation. During the summer when one’s back is very likely to 
be soaked by perspiration and this annoyance increased by 
constant contact with the pack itself, the metal arrangement 
keeps the knapsack from close contact with your back. 

Your pack should have several pockets on the outside in 
which may be placed your camera, compass, films, etc., so 
that they will be easy to get at when the occasion arises with 
out making it necessary to open the pack and disarrange 
the contents. Two satisfactory knapsacks are the Rover 
and Army ones. They are roomy and will hold a great deal of 
grub and clothes. They ride easy on the back and sit squarely. 





Railroad 
A CANADIAN WILDERNESS WATERFALL 
The waterways of Canada-are particularly attractive 
to the enthusiastic canoeist 


Courtesy Can Pa 
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ON THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 
Wyoming and Montana are marvelous lands for the camper. 
A bed roll, and a fishing rod make the beginning of one’s equip- 
ment for this country 





trousers due probably to the greater free- 
dom of movement allowed. This is especially noticeable in 
mountain climbing where freedom of the knee is necessary 

In selecting your shoes consider three things; lightness, 
durability and price What is the use in carrying extra 
Aveight in leather when speed and ease in walking count? 





BOY SCOUT CAMP IN NEW JERSEY 
Camps of the Boy Scouts of America are to be found in all parts 
of the United States 


> 


Weight can be carried almost anywhere else on the body with 
less fatigue than on the feet. The knee-high, buckled shoes 
that are advcrtised are too heavy, will wear out quickly and 
are generally unsatisfactory The so-called Woodsman’s and 
Mountain climbers shoe is a fine bit of workmanship and is a 
good all-round hiking boot It is of black chrome uppers with 
single leather sole fitted without hob-nails. These leather soles 
give a little trouble when you are hiking on a forest floor of 
soft, slippery pine needles. To offset that, I had a cobbler 
put three spikes on the sole and on the heel . The spikes were 
about one-fourth of an inch in length and enable the hiker to 
grip the path when climbing and it also aids in the descent. 
Care must be taken for rocks as these spikes then become a 
menace. A composite sole is good but more expensive than 
(Continued on page 63) 
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I | THE HEROES OF TO-DAY 


ODDS AGAINST HIM BUT SCOUT SAVES MAN |! 
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a Scout Executive Milburn L. Fay of the * 
j Logan County, Ill., Boy Scout Council 
earned the Silver Medal for Heroism by i 
saving aman from drowning. Fay lives 
—< at 416 Delaware Street, Lincoln, IIl., and 
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* Look in on any grougfof campers and see : ; 4 — 
this big sturdy Refningfon Knife—the “Ofi- _—«‘It’s. an object lesson in building permanent 
4) cial Knife—Boy {cous of America”. character into articles of commerce. 
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Y FIRST article on camping was written for 
a well-known juvenile magazine many years 
ago, when the very idea ‘of camping in the 
open was a novelty to the general public; 
among the letters which reached me after the publication of 
this article was one the conclusion of which still remains in 
my mind and always produces an inward chuckle. The boy, 
after relating all the terrible things which happened, ended 











A wall tent camp at Lake Chelan, Washington 


up his letter by saying, ‘‘ Dear Dan Beard, if you didn’t have 
any better camping than we did, Gee! but you must have been 
sick!” 

But you see, camping to the general public, 
and especially for boys, was a radically new 
thought without recent experience and hence this 
little lad and his companions went about it 
without even a kindergarten training in the 
art of outdoor living. They did not know 
how to cook for themselves, or to protect 
themselves from insects. The owls hooted 
at night, the foxes barked, and it was dark, 
oh, very, very dark! There were all kinds 
of uncanny sounds, and when there was no 
sound the silence seemed unnatural and om- 
inous. They felt certain that they could hear 
the Indians creeping up to their tent with their 
scalping knives in their teeth; they knew, or 
thought they did, that they could hear the 
panthers’ stealthy, padded footfalls, and the 
distant howling of wolves—all imagination, of 
course, but at the same time so real! Real 
enough to keep them awake all night with their 
hair standing on end. To-day, however, there 
are few boys and probably no scouts who cannot 
prepare a camp so that they will sleep comfort- 
ably and well all night, and even if real wolves 
should give forth real howls, the noise would 
not keep our sun-tanned experienced scouts 
awake. 


Whom to Leave at Home 


If you want to be happy when you go 
camping, there are a lot of fellows you 
had better leave at home. You should 
not take with you any selfish person who 
will let you do all.the work while he eats 
the best of the food; you do not want 
to take with you any fault-finder who 
complains because the duffle bags are not 
feather pillows, because the ground is 
not a spring mattress, because he can 
see daylight through the roof, bécause the 








“spuds” are not cooked as mama cooks them, and all that 
sort of thing. Neither do you want any gloom hunter, one 
of those fellows who keep telling you what a terrible time 
you are going to have: he shouldn’t wonder if it is going 
to rain all the time you are in camp; he wouldn’t be sur- 
ptised if a tornado blew away your tents or that the black 





The author exploring what is now Glacier Park 
but was then the wilderness 
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flies poisoned you so that you would not get well for a 
month, or inoculated you with a malignant pustule, and other 
similar cheerful patter. Leave those boys behind, they are too 
heavy a load to carry even across a short portage: leave them 
behind even though by so doing you will have to go camping by 
your lonesome. 


Whom to Take With You 


Of course it will make it much easier for you if your com- 












A cedar post open camp built by Philadel phia Scouts 






rades—one, two or three—can cook, makes fires, and all that 
sort of thing, know how to build shelters, shacks, and shanties, 


haveread all my books and learned all the 
camping tricks, but even then such fellows 
are not as welcome in camp as the cheerful 
guy, God bless his sunny heart! The fel- 
low who always has a hearty laugh, a con- 
tagious scout smile; the fellow who comes 
into camp when everything is soaked and 
soggy, including one’s temper, and al- 
though he himself is wet through to the 
skin, immediately starts to tell you some 
funny incident or story that starts a 
general laugh; the fellow who, when you 
put too much salt in your “dough-god,” 
takes a bite, makes a wry face, then with 
eyes brimming full of fun, cries: “It’s 
salty—but Gee, it’s mighty good!””—Yes, 
the cheerful camper is a blessing and is 
worth his bread even if he does not know 
how to make a fire or cook a meal, row 
a boat or paddle a canoe. There is al- 
ways something you can find for him to 
do, and he will make your work so much 
lighter by his quips and songs and comic 
stories, and his smiling, cheerful face will 
put sunshine in your heart so that you 
will never regret having him as one of 
the party, even if you must help to dress 
him every morning. 


Kinds of Camps 
There is the caravan or automobile 
camp. If you are going camping in this 
style you probably will have an auto- 
mobile tent, and also, having a vehicle 
capable of carrying quite a load, you can 
carry luxuries as well as provisions and a 
cooking outfit that would be impossible 
to take with you if you were making the 
hike on your own hind legs. The caravan 
(Continued on page 29) 
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AN ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS MODEL 
Keds athletic-trim styles are built for the 


hardest sports and vacation wear. This model 


has the popular lace-toftoe feature. 








A KEDS MODEL WITH CREPE SOLE 


Crepe Sole Keds are distinguished by springy 
lightness, ground grip and long wear. Keds 
Crepe Soles are vulcanized, which makes them 
tough, and gives the jgreatest possible adhesion 
between sole andfupper. Insist on Keds. 





ANOTHER ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS 


This is a lace-to-instep model. You can get 
Keds with black, brown or grey trim—smocth, 
corrugated o1 suction 


Keds are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, varying in price 
according to grade, size and style—from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


Keds with athletic-trim are not only 
standard for sports and athletics but are 
ideal shoes for all vacation wear. Keds 
with Crepe Soles are the choice of thou- 
sands of tennis players—including the 
ten leading players in the country. There 
are many other Keds models—high shoes 
and low. with tan or white uppers. 


ever got 


RILLING practice games —famous 

championship matches. Bearing the 

brunt of every last ounce of energy from 
a human dynamo! 


These Keds not only were still good 
for more wear after this terrific test— 
but they had already lasted over a period 
when this famous champion would nor- 
mally have outworn three pairs of shoes! 


Records like this help to explain why 
Keds are the standard shoes for sports 
and athletic use today. Leading players 
and championship teams everywhere are 
wearing them. They’re built to give the 
maximum of speed, ground-grip, comfort 
and wear. 


They are ideal, too, for canoeing, camp- 
ing trips and hiking over rough country. 
Boy Scouts especially like them for this 
reason. Their unusually strong construc- 
tion enables them to stand the hardest 
wear you can give them. 
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They are not Keds 
unless the name 


Keds is on the shoe 
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The hardest grilling sport shoes 


—a whole season on the feet of one of 
the greatest tennis players of all times 
—and still good for more 


Keds, of course, are a complete line of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, varying in 
price according to grade, size and style — 
from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are not Keds. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. They come in a wide 
range of styles and prices. But every 
pair of Keds is built to give longer wear 
and better service. 


And every Keds shoe has the 


name Keds on it 


If you want the standard shoes for 
sports of every kind—if you want the 
longest wearing quality your mopéy can 
buy—look for the name Keds! 


The new Keds Hand-Book for Boys is fu 
boy will want to know about. How to 
for games—woodcraft, etc. Sent 

Dept. 130, 1790 Broadway, 


United States Hu 
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Sniping on 


T WAS all Beany Water’s fault. If he hadn’t wanted 
that bicycle, we wouldn’t have got into the trouble 
that we did. Oh, I wanted one, too, but then he in- 
sisted on it. Of course we got the bicycles, too, but 

then what an awful time—, you want to hear about it? 
Why there ain’t much to tell, as far as I can see, except 
that we worked awful hard, and had an awful time—what? 
you want to hear all about it? All right then, but don’t 
tell Beany that I told, because even if he did climb a tree 
—yes, you just bet he did—he’s some bigger than me, and 
he might take a notion to try and lick me. Oh, he’s tried 
once or twice, but he hasn’t yet. But then don’t tell anyway, 
because Beany’s my partner. 

Well, let me see. I'll have to go back to the beginning. 
Up here in Alaska in the summer time, the Government 
trails get pretty good for riding, and out about four or five 
miles from town there is some good fishing, and most of the 
boys that can afford it, have bicycles. So naturally Beany 
wanted one. Yep, I did, too, but Beany wanted it most. 

Now, my Dad owns a lot of mining ground, and on some 
of it there are some old dumps that have never been worked 
out, or else some that were never washed up in the old days, 
and that have a good bit of gold in them yet. They didn’t 
think they were rich enough in those days. So Beany, he 
says, “Look here, Si, you ask your Dad to let us wash up that 
old tailing pile on Twenty Below. People say there’s lots of 
gold there yet, and we could take enough grub and go and 
camp in the cabin there, and have lots of fun, too.” 

It looked pretty good, didn’t it? So I asked Dad. Now 
when a person takes up mining ground to work that belongs 
to someone else, he has to pay a royalty or percentage on 
whatever gold he takes out, to the owner of ground. So 
Dad says, “How much royalty will you boys give me?” 
That sorter stumped me, for I had figured on just goin’ out 
and gettin’ busy, and havin’ all we could get out of the dump. 
But I said, big as could be, ‘“‘How much do you want, Dad?” 

“Well,”’ said Dad, “I know you pretty well, seein’ you’ve 
lived with me in my house for the last fourteen years”—I 
guess I had, too—‘‘so I think I'll let you and Beany have the 


” 


ground on a five per cent. lay. 


\ ELL, I swallered pretty hard at first, for I’d thought 

we'd get it for nothing, and then quick as a wink, 
thought, ‘‘Why, that’s just like business,’’ so I said just as 
solemn as could be, just like a man I heard one day in Dad’s 
office, “All right, sir. If you’ll have all the neces’ry papers 
made out, we’ll take it up on those terms.”’ 

Dad looked at me a minute, ,and then he laughed and 
laughed and laughed. And j 
he did have all the papers 
made out. And then he 
said, “But see here. If 
you boys go out there 
you'll have to watch out 
for bears. There isn’t 
anybody living any nearer 
to Twenty Below now 
than two miles, and the 
bears are wandering down 
from the hills again.”’ 

Have you ever been 
out on Ready Bullion 
Creek? Well, it’s a big 
old creek, and one time 
had lots of miners on it, 
but after the ground that 
had plenty of gold in it 
was worked out,- most of 
the men left for better 
Twenty Below, 


going, 


diggings. 
where we _ were 
means the twentieth claim 
below where gold was 
first found on the creek. 
So it was quite a ways 
down the creek. When 
men wash out an old 
dump or tailings like 
that, they call it sniping, 
so we were snipers for 
fair. 

You just ought to have 
seen Beany and me hustle 
after that. We had to 
get some clothes to work 
in that would last, and 
nails and tools and our 
bedding, and grub for a 
month anyway, and dishes 
and matches, and pans 
for testing the dirt, and 
picks and shovels and lots 
of other things. We had 
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an old raw-boned pony, wild as could be, and we loaded every- 
thing on him when we started out. 

Lots of the boys made fun of us, but I bet they wished 
they were goin’. I don’t know what some of ’em would 
have done though when that ol’—that’s right, I’d better wait 
to tell that. 

It was about twenty miles out where we were headed from 
town, so we just jogged along, and got to the old cabin late in 
the afternoon. Gee, it was awful lonesome that first night! 
Not that it was dark, for it doesn’t get dark at that time of the 
year. But it was so awful still. I could hear myself breathe. 
One time we were sittin’ there, trying to talk, and suddenly 
something on the roof said ““Whoo-o-0-0-0-0!!”” Beany just 
ducked his head under the bedclothes, and I jumped like I was 
shot, and then I knew it was just a big owl. Beany said he 
was laughing at me bein’ so scared, and he hid his face to 
keep from hurtin’ my feelings. It was awful good of him. 
But after awhile we went off to sleep. 


AY, but we had an awful job the next day. We had to 

fix up some old boxes, and make some new riffles that 
would catch the gold, and then repair the ditch that brought 
the water down from higher up the creek, so we could wash 
out whatever gold we got. It wasa job. But finally we got it 
goin’ along about night, and then we began shoveling in 
dirt. 

Now you may think it’s an easy job to shovel in dirt and 
rocks for even a little while, but it isn’t. Then the old pony 
broke loose, and we had to catch him and tie him up and give 
him some feed. Dad had cached some feed out near the cabin 
the winter before, and he told us we could use some of that, 
and that was a big help. Of course, like I told you, the time 
of year we were workin’ was just after school closed in June, 
and there wasn’t really any night. It’s daylight all the 
twenty-four hours, so we didn’t have to worry about light. 

After we had shoveled in dirt for what seemed like six 
hours, though when we looked at a clock we had we found it 
was twenty minutes, Beany said, “‘Let’s wash out the dirt and 
see how much gold we’ve got.’’ ‘Goodness,’ I said. “‘ Beany, 
don’t you know that on the claims they dump dirt for a week 
or ten days before they wash it out?” “TI don’t care,’’ says 
Beany, “some of those things I put in there I know must have 
been big nuggets, they were so heavy.’”’ So we washed up. 
Had a “‘clean-up”’ as the miners say. You can just bet we 
didn’t find much. And Beany was just about to say, ‘There 
ain’t any gold in this old pile of dirt anyway,’’ when he spied 
a little bright speck like a small rock down in one corner of the 
box. Say, it was a real nugget and worth about fifty cents. 
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“Now,” says Beany, “if we can just find ’em like that all 
day to-morrow, we can go back home to-morrow night.” 
Beany is some dreamer. Did we? Say, you haven’t ever 
washed out an old tailin’ pile, have you? 


UT we did stick it out, and I wouldn’t let Beany wash 

up for about three days next time, and we did find quite 
a bit of gold. We had a regular moose-skin poke, like the 
miners bring into Dad’s office, and when we had washed 
away all the dirt and sand. we found gold enough to feel the 
weight of when we cleaned it up and dried it in a shovel and 
put it in the poke. But when I reminded Beany that we were 
goin’ to stay a month and work on it, he said, “I think there’s 
enough for three bicycles there now.’’ But I knew better, 
because:I’d been around lots of times when the miners came 
in to weigh up gold dust in Dad’s office. 

Were we hungry? Say, we sure could eat and it was good 
fun. We both could cook a little. I’d cook one day and 
Beany the next. 

And that little poke just kept gettin’ heavier and heavier. 
Sometimes we’d find a good-sized nugget in our clean-ups, and 
of course that helped. The ground had been awful rich, and 
I think we must have struck where the dirt spilled over the 
edge of the old dump box. 

Sometimes we’d take that old pony and make him give 
us a ride—if we could stay on—and so altogether we were 
havin’ a mighty good time. What happened? Say, what 
didn’t? And it all happened in a bunch, too! I can see that 
ol’—oh, all right. I'll tell it just how it happened. 

It was just about the end of the month, and grub was gettin’ 
mighty low, because we certainly ate more than we thought 
we would. Beany said to me, “See here, Si, we’ll have to quit 
this and go to town pretty soon, ’cause we haven’t got more’n 
enough grub to last three days.” 

I wasn’t sorry, for I was about ready to quit, too. I like 
camp grub, but say—my mother is some cook. I guess I 
won’t ever forget how good that first meal tasted after I got 
but that isn’t part of the story. 

Well, things began to happen one afternoon pretty soon 
after we had had lunch or dinner, or whatever you want to 
call it. We ate most the same things at every meal. I 
was up at the ditch regulatin’ something about the sluice 
gate, and Beany was down at the box, shovelin’ in for dear 
life, when I heard Beany give a yell. Say, my hair did rise! 
For there; standin’ in front of Beany, with our rifle that we 
had brought out with us, and that I knew was loaded, 


_ because I loaded it myself, to be on the safe side for bear, 


was about the meanest lookin’ man I ever saw. An’ about 
the same time he saw 
me. 








“Here you,” he growled, “‘git off that ditch and come down here!’ 


“Here you,”’ he growled, 
“git off that ditch and 
come down here, and 
keep your hands up, or 
I'll poke a bullet through 
you. Hustle!” 

Did I hustle? Well, I 
guess. I bet nothin’ but 
a streak of lightnin’ could 
have beat me down there. 
He looked too mean. 

“‘What yer doin’ here?”’ 
he growled again. “Talk 
quick!” “ Er-r-r-r,” says 
Beany. “Talk quick!” he 
almost yelled. ‘“ P-please 
s-sir,” says Beany, “ we’re 
shovelin’ dirt.” 

“What do yer take me 
for?” says he, and then he 
said a string of words I’m 
not agoin’ to say. “You 
got any grub?” and he 
poked me with the rifle 
in the side. “Ow! Y-yes, 
sir!’”? I hollered. ‘Then 
beat it up to the cabin and 
cook me some!” and up 
we went, still holding our 
hands up, andI know I was 
tremblin’. Beany said he 
never did, and that all the 
time he was figurin’ how 
to get that jiu-jitsu hold 
on him he read about be- 
fore we left town. But I 
noticed that Beany never 
got it figured out. 

Say, you know what he 
made us do? Make a 
fire and cook him some of 
all the best grub we had, 
and not a little bit, either. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


And he could eat! But the worst was to 


co 


me. 
“Now, look here, kids,” he said. ‘Don’t tell 
me no lies. I got you here, and I don’t mind 
leavin’ you here for yer pas and yer mas to 
find, if they want to look yer up. I know yer 
been washing out that old dump. Where’s 
the gold! Out with it!” 

“«P-please, sir,” Beany began— 

“Out with it,” he yelled so loud that Beany 
jumped about two feet in the air. “Get it 
out and hustle, because I got ter beat it out of 
here. I don’t care how much or how little, 
I want it, and I want it quick!” And he 
pulled up the rifle like he was goin’ to shoot 


Beany, and I just jumped over to the bunk | 
where we had hid the poke, and grabbed it | 





out and handed it to him. My, but it hurt 


to do it! 

You just ought to have heard him laugh. 
“Well, well, well! You kids did get out a little. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars, or I’m a pore 
guesser. An’ I need every bit of it.” 

What do you know about that? Two 
hundred and fifty dollars! More than we 


ever thought we’d get out. And then to lose | 


every cent of it. 

“Now, git out!’’ he snorted, “and stay out. 

Don’t come pokin’ yer noses around here. 
When I eat this grub I’m goin’ to beat it, and 
you kids better not foller. And yer better keep 
yer traps shut about this, too. Git!!!” 
“ We got. I guess there wasn’t anything 
else to do. We went down and sat down by 
the sluice box to wait for him to leave. It was 
awful hard after all our work. Beany said he 
caught me cryin’ but he didn’t. The sun got 
in my eyes a little and made them water. And 
Beany caught an awful cold as quick as any- 
thing, and had to keep on blowin’ his nose, and 
he said he guessed he must be catchin’ the 
influenza because his eyes were waterin’ so. 

Say, things do all happen at once sometimes, 


don’t they? All of a sudden we heard the pony | 


that was tied down in some brush near the 
cabin give an awful snort, and what do you 
suppose? I bet the bear we saw just goin’ in 
that cabin was ten feet long—no, he was fifteen 
feet long, I know. And us sittin’ down there. 
You never saw me climb, did you? I got up 
the nearest tree to get out of the way of that 
bear. But Beany beat me up. He said he 
wasn’t scared, but he wanted to beat me up so 
he could see if anybody was comin’ and holler 
for help, because he had the loudest voice. 
Beany’s awful thoughtful that way. 





But say, we hadn’t mor’n got up that tree | 
good, when we heard “Bang! Bang!” And | 


then of all the racket I ever heard in all my 
life, we heard it then, and we knew what had 
happened. That bear had walked in on that 


old scoundrel of a robber, and he had shot at | 


Mr. Bear and maybe wounded him a little. 
Anyhow, the bear was sure makin’ it hot for 
the man, and the door got shut, and there they 
were. Say! I got so excited I’d slide part way 
down, and then I’d remember and climb up 
again. And then I’d slide down and climb up. 
’Cause that old bear was makin’ it warm for 
that man. 

“Crash!!” out went the window glass. 
“Smash! bang! clatter! umph!! O Lordy!! 
Help!!! Growl-I-I-I-l!!| OO-f-f-f-f-f!!!!_ Bang! 
Smash!!  Help-p-p-p-p!!!_— R-r-r-roo-f-f-f-f!! 
And all the time ol’ Beany was just rockin’ 
back and forth up there in the tree, and you’d 
a thought that bear was his best friend, the 
way he was talkin’ to him. ‘Oh, bear, give it 
to ’im. Hit ’im, bear. That’s good! Hit ’im 
again.”” And I was climbin’ up and slidin’ 
down and yellin’, too. 

And then the door busted open and out 
came that man. I'll bet he don’t want to 
meet any more bears soon. He was sure some 
sight. His clothes were torn half off him, but 
when he hit on the ground he was runnin’, and 


“ I don’t believe he’s stopped yet. And then:we 


heard ‘‘Whee-e-e-e-e-e-e!”” and our old pony 
broke loose and was gone, too. But I don’t 
believe he ever caught up with that man. 

That old bear didn’t go far. I guess he 
wanted the grub more than that man. An’ 
of course we had to stay up that tree. Because 
that bear was mad. Mad through. He walked 
around awhile and sniffed at things and he’d 
say ‘“R-r-r-o0-0-o-f-f-f!!!” and you better 
believe we kept quiet. And then he went in- 
side again, and when he came out he was some 
sight. He’d smashed into the molasses can, 
and then torn open the flour, and he looked 
like a circus parade. But somehow, we didn’t 
mind. 

But it was good to get out of that tree after 
he left. We slipped up to the cabin to look 
around, and say!—right there, right before our 
eyes, was our poke! And none of our gold 
spilled. That ol’ rascal must have been lookin’ 
at it when the bear came in. Oh, there wasn’t 
any grub left, but you just bet we got home 
all right. 
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One Hundred Kodaks to One Hundred 
Scouts/for One Hundred Pictures 


Big 
HIS big photographic competition, open to 
Boy Scouts exclusively, starts now and 


ends October 1. 

The prize offered is fhe No. 1A Pocket Kodak, 
Series II, with Koddk Anastigmat lens f. 7.7. 
It regularly costs $22;00. Here’s your chance to 
win it—100 cameras for the hundred best pictures. 

There are no restrictions as to size of pictures 
or material and camera used except that the 
pictures submitted must be made after June 1. 

As for subjects, the Boy Scout requirements for 
a merit badge in photography will be followed. 
They are: “Landscapes, Persons and Animals; 
Interiors, Buildings.” Talk to your Scoutmaster 
about how to make this contest help you to pre- 
pare for the merit badge in photography. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


odak Competition Starts Now 


The No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, makes 
pictures 2144 x 414 inches. It has the distinctive 
Self-Erecting Front and exact focus is secured by 
simply turning the lens rim. Reliable Kodak Ball 
Bearing Shutter has automatic speeds of 1/25, 
1/50and 1/100 of a second, while the famous East- 
man-made Kodak AnastigmatLensf. 7.7 produces 
sharp, “peppy” negatives. 

this camera at your Kodak dealer’s and 
you'll find that it’s a prize worth working for. 

Get out your camera, make the pictures and 
send them in to the Advertising Department, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A little booklet describing the contest in detail 
may be secured direct from us. Write for it. 


Rochester, N. Y., rhe Kodak city 
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“Gangway, Sport— 
Or You’ll Be Fit for 

the Weeney Roast!” 

\ 





“Poor pup! You’re like a fellow 
without a New Departure coaster 
brake on his wheel. You have to 
keep pedaling all the time. No 
rest at all. 


“They oughta make coasters for 
dogs, too, so you could take it easy 
half the time, like me. 


“ . 
Your four-leg brakes aren’t in 
it with the New Departure.” 

If you haven’t a bicycle, you can get 
one with a New Departure on it or, you 
can make your old wheel almost as good 
part,— ome reason why as new by equipping it with this fine 
it can be and is so coaster brake. 
thoroughly guaranteed. * x 


When the parts of the 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake are assembled, the 
entire hub mechanism 
is subjected to terrific 
stresses on both the for- 
ward and backward 
drive,—a test that is 
much more severe than 
will ever be required in 
actual service. This is 
one reason why a New 
Departure will outlast the 
bicycle of which it is a 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 
Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
oo Triumphs.”’ It’s free and you'll 
ike it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 





















FREE, for Summer Scout Camps 


Tell your Scoutmaster he can get a free supply of 
MENTHOLATUM (for sun-burn, colds, cuts 
and insect bites) by writing to the Mentholatum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., or Wichita, Kans., 
giving troop and number of scouts expected at 
camp. Also give list of other Scoutmasters or 
Executives near you. 


: ee £53 a0 09213 

. Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 

Catch Fis fur-bearing animals, in la 

9 numbers, with my New, Fol 

ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
* Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animais. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.150, Lebanon, Mo. 



































Let’s go, boys! Now is the time for spring “Bikeing’’ and camping. Suppose all 
the boys in the troop who have bicycles ride to camp. Will you be among them ? 

Be sure your bicycle is an “EMBLEM,” fitted with plain or truss fork, exclusive 
double bearing cones, light, strong, easiest running. 


Write today for our free booklet about this wonderful opportunity 
to become a ‘‘Bicycle’’ Boy Scout. 


|truck. This had to’come upon us, too. 
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“That ain’t no tomcat,” chattered Tom. 
“That—that’s the catermount, what Mr. 
Johnstone spoke of.” And as a third cry 
came from directly behind them, Tom wailed, 
“* And—and—he’s sneakin’ up on us!” 

Then as they stared through the open tent 
front, a silvery moon casting a shimmering 
reflection on the lake, a large, cat-like animal 
that all the boys would have agreed was as 
large as a lioness, walked into sight. Moving 
as it did, between them and the moonlit water, 
its long, slender body and slowly swishing tail 
could be seen fairly well. 

Mustard, who had seen a colored picture of 
a puma, was sure he could distinguish the 
great, cat-like head and tawny body. Then as 
the big beast turned and poked its head into 
the open tent front, Mustard, like the other 
boys, would have sworn that its eyes were 
dull, glowing yellow. 

For a full quarter-minute the puma stood 
looking in at the scared quartette, as they sat 
there all in a row. Then it walked without a 
sound around to the side. 

Shortly after, the young campers heard a 
loud sniffing, followed by the overturning of 
boxes and the clatter of tinware. From this 
they inferred that their stock of provisions 
was being nosed over—and probably some of 
the stuff being eaten. 

Followed more sniffing, as if the big beast 
might be selecting something to his liking. 
Then the crunching of powerful jaws on what 
Mustard felt sure was the whole bag of crisp, 
delicious, sugar cookies baked by lanky Jim’s 
mother, the preceding day. 

They hated to think of just a plain wild 
animal devouring such toothsome morsels. 
Yet no one made even the slightest move to 
interfere with the puma’s midnight repast. 
Instead, they tried not to breathe, and listened 
without a sound to the havoc wrought among 
their supplies. 

To the frightened four it seemed an age 
before the crunching stopped. Then through 
the tent’s open front, they saw the big beast 
walk calmly to the lake and there, with the 
moonlight falling upon it, quench its thirst. 
After drinking its fill, it turned around and 
looked searchingly into the tent, as if debating 
with itself whether it would walk inside or go 
away. ; 

Together, the boys gulped—and then the 
puma slipped silently off into the darkness. 

No more sleep for the campers that night! 
The best they could do was to snuggle under 
the blankets. At dawn, they were whispering 
whether it would be safe to leave the tent. At 
good daylight, they were poking their heads, 
turtlewise, outside, to see if their night visitor 
was any place in sight. 

Seeing nothing more alarming than a chat- 
tering gray squirrel, scolding them from the 
branch of a tree, they ventured out in the open, 
chubby Tom breaking out, “My gosh! Look 
at the death and destruction! What that 
awful mountain lion didn’t eat, he scattered 
every which way. 

“See! Look! And there isn’t a cookie left. 
If he’d had a can opener, I believe he’d have 
et up our canned stuff, too.” 

“Death and destruction is right,” sighed 
Mustard, casting a wary eye among the trees. 
“ About all of our grub is spoiled. Salt, sugar, 
flour and pretty much everything else all mixed 
together. 

“Tt wasn’t bad enough to smash up our 
And, 
as I remember very clearly, our whole pile 
now amounts to less than nine dollars. We 
can’t stock up on that for any two weeks—” 

Bob broke off very abruptly. For he, like 
the other boys, had suddenly caught sight of a 
big male puma, walking sedately toward them. 

“Back into the tent!” squawked Tom. 

There was no need of this advice, for before 
the words were fairly out of his mouth all 
hands were scurrying for the insecure shelter 
of the tent. 

Jim was the first to slip under the blankets. 
Yet he was little ahead of the others in pulling 
the covering up to his eyes. After which, in a 
row, they stared out into the early morning 
light. 

Nor was Jim the first to see the puma step 
into sight between them and the lake, then 
look straight into the tent’s open front. His 
great, cat-like head was held high. His lithe, 
tawny body showed its tremendous strength. 
And his long tail moved ever so slightly. 

To the frightened quartette, peering over 
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the bedding, he looked much like a full-grown 
lioness. Mustard realized that the article he 


had read about pumas was in no way ex- 
aggerated, for this one certainly measured nine 
feet from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
slowly moving tail. 

The puma suddenly cocked its head sidewise 
and licked its chops with a red tongue. 

Tom shivered. As did Jim, Hal 
Mustard. 

The puma switched its tail and sat down on 
its haunches, eyes still fixed on the boys. For 
perhaps a minute he sat this way, then lay 
down, his head resting on his paws. ; 

Mustard, who was at the right end of the 
line, gave a nervous, chattering whisper of, 
“Gosh! He’s going to stay right there till 
we come out. Then catch us one by one. 
What can we do to scare him away far enough 
so that we can jump in the lake? Maybe he’s 
like a cat, ’fraid of water.” 

“Tf we had a torch,” Jim whispered back, 
“maybe we could scare him off long enough 
to reach the water. All wild animals are 
afraid of fire.” 

Mustard’s eye lighted on The County News, 
the paper they were saving for Mr. Johnstone. 
But although it lay within a few inches of his 
hand, he had no intention of reaching for it 
until he noticed with alarm that the puma 
seemed to be slowly, stealthily edging forward. 

This was his way of approaching his quarry, 
Mustard thought, and he whispered, “Jim, 
get your matches ready. I’m going to reach 
for the paper.” 

Carefully, silently, Mustard and Jim lowered 
their part of the blanket, and Mustard slipped 
his hand toward The County News. He 
twined his fingers around it and, heart in his 
mouth, drew it toward him. 

The puma twitched its ears and sank its 
long claws in the soft earth. 

“Strike a match!” Mustard choked, holding 
the paper, partly unfolded and top side up, in 
front of him. “Be quick! For he’s goin’ to 
spring.” ; 

Jim struck a match and moved it toward the 
nearest edge of the paper, saying as he did so, 
“Walk right toward him, Mustard, and he’ll 
run! I’ve heard of such things. We'll follow 
right behind.” 

Ordinarily, Mustard would have said, 
“Walk toward him yourself!” But now, 
instead, he gasped something that made the 
other boys fear he was about to have a fit. 
Then his strained gaze fixed on the glaring 
black headlines of the partly unfolded County 
News in his hand. 

He read. He wet his lips. He gave a 
husky, ‘Here, Jacko! Here! Come here!” 

The puma stretched its lithe, tawny body 
so that the muscles seemed to weave under 
its soft coat. It switched its tail. It pricked 
up its ears. Then it fell over on its side, like 
a kitten expecting some one to play with it. 

“Here, Jacko,” Mustard called again, his 
voice quavering. “Here, boy!” 

The big beast hitched playfully forward, 
still on his side—while Jim, Tom and Hal 
wondered how long it would take them to slip 
away under the back tent wall. 

Mustard tried to smile and look as if he 
hadn’t been at all afraid, as he said, voice 
none too steady, handing the paper to Jim, 
“Jacko isn’t bad at all! He’s tame as a 
house cat. And—and—we don’t have to 
worry about the money to pay Mr. Johnstone, 
or for more grub. Just you read what the 
paper says.” 

Jim did read, rapidly and nervously, one 
eye on the print, the other on the now appar- 
ently contented puma. Yet he read. First, 
The County News’ big, glaring headline3. 
Following these, in-smaller type, how a tame 
puma, belonging to a Mr. Hunter and being 
shipped from Colorado to the East, had 
escaped from an express car at the edge of 
Indian Lake woods. 

Then, in a black-bordered paragraph, how 
Mr. Hunter would pay two hundred dollars 
for the return of his pet—or for information 
that would lead to its recovery, alive. Word 
could be sent to the office of The County News. 

Jim looked skeptically over the paper at 
the outstretched pet puma. He knew that 
the other boys were doing the same. And he 
also knew that his comrades fully agreed with 
him that Mr. Hunter would hear about his 
pet just as soon as word could be sent him by 
telephone from the nearest farmhouse, five 
miles away. 

Such an animal might be all right for some 
folks to have around—but—well, Bob, Tom, 
Jim, and Hal had their own ideas about 
suitable pets. 


and 
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camp is a fine family affair, a sort of movable 
apartment house; but it does not appeal to me 
personally. Somehow or other, luxury and 
the wilderness do not seem to belong together. 

Then there is the picnic camp. That is 
a play camp, a camp where there are ladies, 
girls, and children. It is a real nice sort of 
camp—you have pink lemonade and put up 
swings between the trees and teeter boards 
over a log, build little water wheels in the 
stream, sail boats, sleep under nice white 
tents on nice military cots, and have a real 
enjoyable time. But it’s only play camping, 
it is like camping in a movable house. 

Nevertheless, I believe and always advise 
making oneself as comfortable as possible in 
the woods. We want to love hardship foz 
hardship’s sake, but at the same time we do 
not want to sleep on stones if we can have 
a browse bed made of aromatic sprays of 
balsam, or as the old-timers call it “feathers of 
the mountain goose”; but if you have to sleep 
on a stone—which is quite improbable—don’t 
make a fuss because the stone is hard, but get 
down on your knees at night and give thanks 
for the moss on the stone! In the morning 
the cheerful guy with you will slap you on the 
back and you will both have a good laugh at 
the poor old stone. 

There is the hunter’s camp, which is like 
the overnight hike camp described in my last 
month’s story. The hunter’s camp has all the 
comforts of home that one can carry on one’s 
back, or that one can carry on a pack horse, 
or that one can carry in a canoe, according to 
the manner of one’s travel. It has all these 
comforts, but no more. The hunter’s camp 
may be a permanent camp, that is, the head- 
quarters from which he issues on his expedi- 
tions, or it may be a 


Shifting Camp 


one that drifts every day. Similar to the 
hunters’ camp is the fisherman’s camp and 
the trapper’s camp. 

If you fellows want a real strenuous life, 
you can go on a shifting camp expedition. 
Each afternoon one of the party starts ahead, 
locates the camping ground, and puts the camp 
place in order so that when the others arrive 
the tent is up, the browse collected and spread 
for the beds, and a place cleared and smoothed 
for the fireplace. The others, as they come in, 
throw down their packs, chop the wood, build 
the fire, and cook the food while the first ar- 
rival is policing camp, that is, cleaning up, 
getting the brush and the leaves out of the 
way so that the fire will not spread. 

If you really want to enjoy camping, keep 
away from the traveled road, break away from 
the broken path, hit the trails that are only 
marked by blazes on the trees or not marked 
at all, then you can lie down at night without 
any fear that hobos and tramps will steal your 
clothes or your food supply. Hobos and 
tramps do not follow such trails—they linger 
by the railroads and the main traveled thor- 
oughfare@ where they can get food without 
work and transportation without pay. 

Don’t think that you must take a cold bath 
every morning when you are in camp. Cold 
baths are all right as eye openers at home, 
but when camping it is only necessary to 
bathe enough to keep clean. Dr. R. C. Latson 
tells of a friend who spent five months in 
Manitoba with no one but an Indian guide. 
He religiously took his cold bath every morn- 
ing, and came back a nervous wreck instead 
of the stalwart, husky woodsman he should 
have been. I have taken a cold bath every 
morning for many years, when at home, but 
in the wilderness I am satisfied with few baths. 

Another man the doctor tells about thought 
he could live on canned meat alone, and so he 
could and did, but he woke up to his mistake 
when he was struck by a severe attack of 
rheumatism which kept him in his bunk for 
a week. 

Under such circumstances, what should one 
eat in camp? This is one of the most serious 
problems, because of the uncertainty of one’s 
supply of food while in the wilderness. To 
nourish the body in a healthy, wholesome 
manner, it should have a mixed diet, a certain 
amount of lentils, beans, peas, nuts, cheese, 
cream, milk and eggs. Added to that there 
should be some starchy food and sugar food 
such as cereals, crackers, bread, fruits and 
vegetables. Then one must not forget the 
fatty foods. The colder it is the more fat you 
need, and the hotter it is the less fat you need. 
In the South rely more upon vegetables. It 
is always a mistake to eat too much meat. 
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This sounds very nice and very highbrow, 
but the truth is you’ve got to eat what you 
can get or what you take with you. On my 
last hunting trip we took a lot of dried vege- 
tables—onions, cabbages, carrots and all that 
sort of thing—and some soup vegetables— 
Oh, say!—You know Mr. Vreeland? Well, 
he had these soup vegetables in his duffle bag, 
and I really thought he had some dead animal 
for a specimen in his bag and had forgotten it 
for a week ortwo! The blue-bottle flies shared 
this belief with me and they clustered around 
the bag. But never mind how the thing 
smelled—it tasted mighty good when it was 
cooked into soup with some moose marrow 
bones, and supplied the vegetable food. 

The standby in the wilderness of the camper, 
the hunter, the trapper and the lumberman 
are the ordinary dry white beans. Of course 
we don’t eat them that way. I have told you 
in this magazine many times how to bake beans 
and pork and beans to a hungry man is about 
as fine a dish as was ever served to a king. 

If possible you should have some starchy 
food to eat with this. Prunes are also good 
as fruit because dried prunes are easily carried. 
If you can get it, pilot bread and crackers 
furnish the starch necessary; but they are too 
bulky to carry. Carry your own flour and 
corn meal and make your own bannocks. 
Avoid canned meats and canned vegetables. 
Take dried fruit, dried vegetables, and smoked 
bacon, and if you wish to take other meat 
with you, use dried meat. A side of bacon is 
always an addition to one’s diet and almost 
indispensable, because it is hard to think of 
breakfast in camp without some hot crisp 
slices of bacon; and then the bacon grease 
makes a splendid flavoring for your other food. 

Each big boy can consume at least four 
ounces of bacon per day, six ounces of sugar 
per day, a pound of flour, and an ounce of salt. 
While pepper is unnecessary it often adds a 
kick to a stew or a soup, but a little dash of it 
goes a long way, and too much of it spoils the 
food. A small can of baking powder, how- 
ever, may be classed as a necessity. 

All foods should be done up in bags, the 
bags numbered, and opposite the number in 
a memorandum book the contents should be 
written. Not only the foods but all small 
articles should likewise be done up in bags, 
and this will make them easier to pack, easier 
to carry, and do away to a great extent with 
the liability of losing them. If you want the 
salt you open the bag which contains the salt 
instead of opening the bag of sugar and the 
coffee and the beans and the dried vegetables 
and the fishing tackle before finding it; bags 
of different colors make identification easier. 


The Outfit 


2 pair of ro lb. blankets 

I camp ax and holster 

sweater 

shoe packs, boot packs, or moccasins 

2 pair of woolen socks 

fishing rod, reel, flies and hooks 

camera 

poncho or pup tent 

some bits of string and twine 

Don’t fail to put in with your other posses- 
sions a small bag of wire nails, but if your are 
carrying your pack on your back, distribute 
these nails among the different men so that 
you each have some of them. When you 
have used the nails, when you break camp 
withdraw the nails used and take them with 
you—you will always find them very handy. 


A Noggin 


Do not fail to take your noggin along with 
youand keep it slung at your belt, and whenever 
you come across any good water, drink and 
drink heartily. Drink a little more than you 
want rather than not as much as you want. 
Plenty of water is absolutely. necessary to 
carry on the machinery inside your body, which 
supplies you with blood, bone and muscle. 
A fellow living in the open should drink not 
less than three quarts of water a day. But 
I imagine it is unnecessary to tell a boy to 
drink water. I have always found it difficult 
to prevent them drinking any old water they 
come to. Simply because they felt thirsty 
they would drink out of the puddles alongside 
the road. Therefore I say save your thirst 
for the good water and when you get to good 
water drink plentifully of it. 

The camper is working all day long. He is 
chopping wood, he is putting up tents, he is 
cutting brush, he is gathering browse for the 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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when he was your age 


Pye py were 
could buy years 


e best batteries Dad 
o. Good as théy were 





then, the Columbias He buys for you and him- 
self to-day are still bétter. They last longer. It 
took us many years to learn how to put those 
extra hours of enégrgy into Columbias, giving 
you more battery Mfe for your money. 


Another Colu 
a battery that 


you use it. 


ia secret is our way of.making 
esn’t seem weaker every time 
Columbias deliver strong current 


until] nearly e#hausted. Instead of corroding 
and losing stréngth when not in use, Columbias 


We are building a 
BOOKLET FOR 
BOYS showing 
many ways of us- 
ing Columbia Dry 
Cells. Send in asug- 
gestion for some- 
thing novel or use- 
ful that is dry bate 
tery operated and ; 
one of the first 
books printed. 
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Columbia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, § 
Columbia Ignitors in se- 
ries in a neat, water-proof 


steel case. 


recaver powef while resting. Great batteries 
for toys, tent/lighting, doorbells and gas engine 
ignition. Great for radio dry cell tubes. 

olumbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, 
hardware, fadio and auto accessory shops, ma- 
rine supply dealers, implement dealers, garages, 
general stores. Insist on Columbias. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
we'll send you free ' New York 


San Francisco 


‘Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


lumbia 


Dry Batteries 









—they last longer 


Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts 
on Columbial gnitor 
at no extra cost to 
you. 
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A synopsis of the preceding installments 
of this story will be found on page 48 


HEN Westy strode away after making 

his sensational announcement at the farm, 

Ira Hasbrook watched the departing 

figure through a dense cloud of tobacco 
smoke. He was puzzled. For a while he smoked leisurely, 


And when she finally withdrew to the sitting-room to 





By Percy KA. Fitzhugh 


Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


“T s’pose you know all ’bout what happened then, if the 


submitting with languid amiability to the tirade of Aunt Mi?g. _ boy went back to the farm?’’ Terry called to him. 
vrige “Me?” Ira answered. ‘‘Naah, I don’t know nuthin’ 
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he continued 
smoking and 
thinking for 
fully half an 
hour. Only 
once in all that 
time did he 
make any audi- 
ble comment. 
“Some kid,” 
he mused aloud. 
It would be 
hard to say 
whether this 
comment was 
in approval of 
Westy’s sudden 
inspiration t 
kill a deer o1 
in perplexity as 
to what he ac 
tually had done 
Certainly Ira 
would not have 
held it to the 
boy’s discredit 
if he had killed 
a deer. He 
rather liked 
Westy’s unex 
plained decision 
to reform and 
kill a deer. With 
such a fine 
beginning he 
might some day 
even go after an 
Indian or run 
away to sea 
Ira was greatly 
amused at the 
naive way in 
which Westy 
had suddenly 
come out into 





the open as a lawless adventurer , 

But he was puzzled. For one thing it seemed odd to him 
that Westy, directly after his bizarre exploit, should have 
chanced upon Luke Meadows, the leading poacher of the 
neighborhood and the bane of farmers and game wardens for 
miles around. 

Ira’s attitude with respect to Westy’s sensational confession 
was not the moral attitude. 

“Tl be gol darned, I don’t believe he did it,’”’ he mused. 
His thought seemed to be that it was too good to be true. 

He slowly drew himself to his feet, pulled his outlandish 
felt hat from its peg, refilled his pipe, and sauntered over into 
the woods where he soon hit the trail which formed the short 
cut to Chandler. He had not walked fifteen minutes when he 
heard voices and presently came upon a little group of people 
gazing at the carcass of the deer. Terry, the game warden, 
and Farmer Sands were very much in evidence. 

“What cher goin’ to do with him; drag him out?” Ira in- 
quired without wasting any words in greeting. 

“Flo, Iry,”” said the game warden. “Work of the boy 
scouts; pretty good job, huh?” 

“Vere, so he was tellin’ me,’”’ drawled Ira. 
right in the bean, huh?” 

“Who was tellin’ yer?” inquired Farmer Sands with 
aggressive shrewdness. 

“The kid,” drawled Ira. 

“Yer don't mean he come back and told yer?” 
Sands inquired incredulously. 

“Uh huh, work of the boy scouts,” said Ira. “I was thinkin’ 
he might ’a’ been lyin’ only I don’t believe he knows how 
ter lie any more’n he knows how to shoot. Got a match, 
Terry?” 

Ira leisurely lighted his unwilling pipe and proceeded in his 
lazy way to examine the carcass. 

“Plunked him twice, huh—one under the belly there.” 

Ira wandered about, kicking the bushes while the men fixed 
a rope about the head of the carcass. 


“Plunked him 


Farmer 
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One thing Ira did find in the little house that interested him 


‘bout what happened. I know the kid lost a hundred dollars 
he was savin’ up. This here tobaccy package b’long to you, 
Terry?” 

“Where'd you find that?” Terry called. 

“‘Over here in the bushes. Me and you never smoked such 
mild tobaccy as Mechanical Delights or whatever it is. Howl- 
ing Bulldog Plug Cut for us, hey? Do you need any help, 
you men? Prob’ly the kid was smokin’ Mechanical Delights 
and didn’t know what he was doin’, that’s my theory. He 
couldn’t see through the smoke.” 

He stuffed the empty tinfoil package into his pocket and 
started ambling through the woods toward Barrett’s. 

“That’s the man ’at’s to blame fer this here vilashun 
of the law,” said Farmer Sands shrewdly. ‘“‘Him’s the 
man ’at turned that thar youngster’s head—I tell yer that, 
Terry.” 

“Like enough,” said Terry. 
craze.” 

“Maybe it was the scouting craze that made him tell the 
truth,” said a bystander, evidently a city boarder in the 
neighborhood. “It seems a queer thing that a young boy 
should break the law and shoot big game and then go and 
give himself up.” 

““No, ‘tain’t nuther,” said Farmer Sands. “He got sceered, 
that’s why he confessed. He was sceered outer his skin soon 
as he clapped eyes on me an’ Terry. You can’t fool me, by 
gum! I see jes haow it was the minute I set eyes on the little 


“Him and that scoutin’ 


varmint!”’ 

But he hadn't seen how it was at all. Nor had Terry seen 
how it was. For the explanation of this whole business was 
locked up in that dungeon of mysteries in Mr. Martin’s 
library. It had been under their very noses and they had 
not so much as examined it. And now it was in that closet 
of dark traditions away off in Bridgeboro, under the grim 
and autocratic guard of Westy’s father. And there it 
remained until a stronger man than Mr. Martin ordered 
him to bring it out. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CLEWS 


RA ambled along through the woods, emerging at 

Barrett’s, where the dubious rumors of his past 
career always assured him a ready welcome. He had never 
been of the Barrett’s set, preferring the quiet of the farm, and 
the adventurous game of quietly plaguing Aunt Mira. But 
they knew him 
for a former 
sailor and sol- 
dier of fortune 
(or ill-fortune) 
and they re- 
spected him for 
the dark tra- 
ditions which 
were asso- 
ciated with his 
name. 

He sauntered 
along the 
shabby little 
street till he 
came to the 
house of Luke 
Meadows. He 
had no better 
plan than just a 
quiet tour of 
observation and 
inquiry. He in- 
tended to chat 
with Luke. But 
his curiosity 
had beengreatly 
enlivened since 
he had seen the 
deer. 

But at Luke’s 
house he was 
doomed to sur- 
prise and dis- 
appointment. 
The alien had 
gone away with 
his little girl. 
There had been 
no furniture 
worth moving 
and the west- 
erner’s’ few 
portable be- 
longings (so 
the loiterers said) had been taken in a shabby bag. 

Luke had not vouchsafed his neighbors any information 
touching the cause of his departure or his destination. There 
was a picture, unconsciously and crudely drawn by “ Missie 
Ellis,” the neighbor to whose care Meadows had consigned his 
little daughter just before the scout had saved him from 
arrest and jail. She seemed a motherly person, well chosen 
by the man who, in his extremity, had thought only of his 
little daughter. 

“T see them go,” said Mrs. Ellis, “and he was carryin’ her 
in one arm and the bag in the other. They went up the road 
toward Dawson’s and I says to my man, I says, sumpin’ is 
wrong and they’ve gone to git the train. The county men was 
allus after him, houndin’ him and houndin’ him; Lord knows, 
I never knew him to do no harm but shoot game. And the 
little kiddie, she was the livin’ image of her mother. I nursed 
the poor woman when she died of the flu and Luke he jes 
stood there by the bed and lookin’ at her and sayin’ not a 
word. Even after she went not a word did he say. 

“She was out of her head, she was, and she was sayin’ how 
they were back in Cody where they came from and he says, 
‘Yes, mommy, we'll go back; soon as you can travel we'll go 
back.’ They was strangers here, I guess they was allus 
thinkin’ and frettin’ about their big wild west. He says once 
how he could see miles of prairies, poor man. Sech eyes as he 
had! Seemed as if he could see across miles of prairies. 

“To-day he had some trouble with Terry again. I don’t 
know what it was all about, but there was a youngster over 
here, a fine likely lookin’ young lad and they took him away 
to Chandler. I says to my man, they’ve gone ter make the 
poor, frightened boy tell something and then come back an’ 
arrest Luke. So I guess he goes away while it was yet time— 
Lord knows what it was all about.” 

Ira walked through the poor, little, deserted house and even 
he was touched by its bareness. Curious, gossipy neighbors 
accampanied him, commenting upon the brown, taciturn man 
who had gone and taken away with him the one thing of value 
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that he possessed, his little girl. If he had gone for fear Westy 
might weaken, under some rustic third degree, and incriminate 
him, he might have saved himself the slight inconvenience of a 
hasty departure. The scout who had-seen to it that the little 
motherless girl and her father were not parted, was not likely 
to say one word more than he intended to say to the authorities 
or to anyone else. 

One thing Ira did find in the little house which interested 
him. This was a collection of as many as a dozen empty tin- 
foil packages on the wooden shelf above the cooking stove. 
According to the labels they had contained Mechanic’s 
Delight Plug Cut tobacco. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A BARGAIN 


| ee did not see anything remarkable in Westy’s having shot 
the deer twice. He was surprised and amused at the boy, 
having shot it once; it had caused him to regard Westy as a 
youthful hero of the true dime novel brand. But he had not 
much respect for Westy’s skill as a marksman. And he was 
quite ready to believe that two shots had been required to 
“drop” the deer. Six or eight shots would not greatly have" 
surprised him. 

What puzzled him was the undoubted fact (established by 
the telltale tobacco package) that Luke Meadows had very 
lately been in the neighborhood of the killing. He had not 
attached any particular significance to this package until he 
had seen similar packages in Luke’s deserted home. Now he 
found himself wondering how Westy had happened to be at 
Luke’s house, and why Luke had so suddenly gone away. 

The true explanation of the whole business never occurred 
to Ira. That anybody could voluntarily make the sacrifice 
that Westy had made was not within the range of his concep 
tion. Probably he had never done a mean thing in all his 
checkered career. But, on the other hand, he had probably 
never done anything very self-sacrificing. To kidnap a 
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barbarous king was certainly not the act of a gentleman (as 
Westy’s mother had observed) but it was not mean. . . . 

The nearest that Ira’s cogitations brought him to the truth 
was his suspicion that somehow or other Westy and Luke 
Meadows had both been involved in the lawless act of killing 
and that Westy (being the financier of the pair) had been 
frightened into taking the blame. In this case it seemed likely 
enough that Luke (aware of his dubious reputation) would 
depart before Westy should have time to weaken and in- 
criminate him. This was about the best that he could do with 
the rather puzzling circumstances, and several pipefuls of 
Howling Bulldog Plug Cut were required to establish this 
theory. 

He had no intention of reopening the unhappy subject with 
Aunt Mira. It pleased him to have her believe that Westy 
was a daring and law-defying huntsman. And the whole 
matter would probably have died out of his own mind in the 
preoccupation of his farm duties, save for two incidents which 
restored his curiosity and revived his interest. Both of these 
happened the next day, Saturday. 

On that afternoon, Ira took the milk cans to the little 
station at Dawson’s and stopped in the post-office on the way 
back. The postmaster, Jeb Speyer, handed him a letter or two 
and a rolled up newspaper addressed to Aunt Mira. On, the 
wrapper of this newspaper were written the words marked 
copy and Ira contemplated the address and the postmark with 
that ludicrous air of one who seldom reads. 

“Guess it’s from that youngster yer had daown th’ farm,” 
commented Mr. Speyer; “Bridgeberry, hain’t it? That 
youngster oughter be walloped, and by gol, I’d be th’ one ter 
do it, I tell yer; shootin’ up th’ woods outer season.” 

“Well, I d’no,” drawled Ira, ruefully. “I'd kinder think 
twice ‘fore I’d wallop that kid. He jes soon shoot yer down 
as look at yer; shot a school teacher for givin’ him a bad mark 
last winter, I heerd.” 

“T want ter know!” ejaculated Mr. Speyer. 

“Yer got ter handle that kid with gloves,” said Ira. ‘He 
expects to be a train robber when he grows up. Let’s have a 
paper of tobaccy, Jeb.” 

“What yer reckon’s become of Luke 
Meadows, Iry?” Jebasked. 

“Him? Oh, I s’pect the kid killed him 
and hid him away somewheres. The 
whole truth o’ that business ain’t out 
yet, Jeb.” 

“Think so, huh?”’ said Jeb shrewdly. 

“There's queer things "bout it,’’ said 
Ira darkly. 

On the way home he paused at the 
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barrel. See that! 





He scrutinized and felt of something near the end of the 
That’s a hair!” our local scout troops as a result of 
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house of Terry, the game warden. He had no object in doing this 
but Terry’s little house was on the way and the game warden was 
nailing the deerskin to the barn door, so Ira stopped to chat. 
Terry was the terror of game law violators the county over, but 
he was a thrifty soul, and benefited so much by illegal killings 
as to sell deer and fox skins to the market. Thus poor Luke 
Meadows put money in the pocket of Terry, the game warden. 
Ira’s broad code of morals was not opposed to this sort of 
thing and he stood by, chatting idly with Terry about the 
value of the skin. 

“T got the bullets, I got the bullets,” said Terry’s scrawny 
little daughter, exhibiting them proudly in the palm of her 
outstretched hand. ‘See? I got the bullets.” 

Half-interested, and more to please the child than for any 
other reason, Ira glanced at the bullets. Then, suddenly, he 
took them in his own hand and examined them closely. 

What interested him about them was that they were not 
alike. 

“These outer the deer, Terry?” he asked. 

“Yop, ’n’ don’t you put ’em in yer mouth nuther,”’ said 
Terry, addressing the child instead of Ira. ‘“‘Them’s poison, 
them is.” 

“T tell yer what I'll do,” said Ira, fumbling in his pockets. 
“You give me them bullets and [’ll give you ten cents an’ yer 
can buy ice cream and lollypops and them ain’t poison, are 
they, Terry?” 

Terry was too engrossed to review this proposition, but the 
child complied with alacrity. 

“Now me an’ you is made a bargain,” said Ira. “ An’ if I 
get hungry I can chew up the bullets ’cause poison don't hurt 
me. Once down in South Americy when I deserted from a 
ship I et poison toads when I was hidin’ from cannibals; you 
ask Auntie Mira if that ain’t so Ain't that so, Terry?” 

“Reckon it must be,” said Terry, preoccupied 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE MARKED ARTICLE 


ERE then was one’ undoubted fact; the deer had been 
shot by two different guns. Ira cogitated upon this fact 
and tried to make up his mind what he would do next, or 
whether he would do anything. An¢f probably he would not 
have done anything if it had not been for the newspaper which 
he delivered to Aunt Mira. She did not give him this to read 
for she still maintained a demeanor of coldness toward this 
arch-seducer. But he found the paper on the sitting-room 
table and read the marked article. 

“BRIDGEBORO SCOUTS CONTESTF FOR ROTARY 
CLUB AWARD,” the heading de- 
clared. The article below ran: 

“Great excitement prevails among 


the splendid offer of the Rotary Club 
of our town to send a scout to Yellow- 
stone National Park next summer. 
This rare opportunity is offered to the 
scout of Rockvale County who, in the 
opinion of the Club’s Committee, 
performed the most conspicuous good 
turn during the past summer. Each 
of the three troops in Bridgeboro has 
elected a scout for this contest. All 
of the deeds presented for the league’s 
consideration reflect great credit on the 
young heroes who performed them. 
“The First Bridgeboro Troop, our 
oldest and largest local unit, presents 
Warde Hollister as candidate for the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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There are points of historical interest 
within hiking distance of practically 
every scout troop. Plan to make your 
week-end or over-night hikes instructive 
as well as interesting. Pitch your tents 
on the camp grounds of other days. 


There will be opportunities for special 
hikes while in camp this summer as well 
as after you return. Select your equip- 
ment with that point in mind. 


NEW OUTDOOR SERVICE OUTFIT 


Provided in response to wide-spread demand for 
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a low-cost official uniform for camp and informal! No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. Made of 
use to be worn at a saving of the regulation specially treated waterproof light weight material and guaranteed 
standard uniform. to be waterproof. This tent as now made up has met with the un- 


qualified approval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who have tried it 


out. 


The tent is 84 inches between upright poles and with laced 


front and rear extension there is ample room to sleep two Scouts very 
comfortably. Finished with six steel stakes, two folding poles and 
carrying bag. Net weight complete with carrying bag 5 lbs. Ship- 
Ss GA I UI ok a os 5 6: 0:0:6 ho a0 58a enn ddedsasnes.o% $6.50 


No. 687. NEW SERVICE SHIRT. Short 
sleeves, V-neck without collar; single breast 
pocket; embroidered ‘“‘Boy Scouts of America.” 
Shipping weight 1 Ib... $1.50 


No. 648A. LEADERS’ SERVICE SHIRT. 


Short sleeves, regulation coilar; two breast pock- 
ets; embroidered “Boy Scouts of America.” 
Shipping weight 1 Ib. 3 0z.................$2.2§ 


No. 688. NEW SERVICE SHORTS. Regulation 


pattern, see No. 511; usual pockets and belt loops. 
} 


_ Shipping weight 1 !b. simian ‘ ...$1.60 


No. 528 COTTON STOCK- 
-No. 620 NECKERCHIEF. 
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Indispensable for camping purposes. Specially con- 





No. 1499. FORESTERS’ 
TENT. Our Department 
of Camping considers this 
type of tent almost ideal 
as a light weight shelter for 
the year-round hiker and 
camper. Gives maximum 
_- size for its equivalent weight 
than any other tent of shel- 
ter variety. An open fold 
and incline of walls catches 
and reflects heat of fire in 
front of tent. Hood or peak 
protects against head-on 
storms. Ropes attached to 
grommets in tent front may 
be joined and a _ poncho 
thrown over them to shut 
out beating rains. Two can 
sleep in the Forester with 
comfort. Made of U.S. 


, Essential Items to Complete Army waterproof shelter 
- Service Outfit tent material. Net weight with carrying bag 5 lbs. 40z. Shipping 
No. 529 KHAKI BELT .... $ .s50 I adie nc ssc sndaiancdenucndesdsacubasastieboncstaaseets $7.25 


x No. 1422. NEW ARMY SHELTER TENT. Made of khaki shel- 
50 ter tent duck in the popular ‘‘dog” style used in the army. Tent is 
divided into two equal halves so that tent can be folded up like a blanket 
and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly j 
distribute the weight. When the two sections are fastened together 
they form a complete tent with ample room for two scouts. Length | 
- 7 feet 2 inches, width 5 feet 6 inches, breadth 3 feet 7 inches. Shipping i 
No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. weight 6 lbs. Price per pair without poles............+-+++++- $2.85 


structed, finely woven waterproof duck, olive drab, No. 1422A. The same tent complete with poles and pegs. Shipping 


and ball and socket fastenings. Size 42 x 72 inches. 
ee a errr rer er $2.25 





no seams, single waterproof sheet with brass grommets WR SU UN NE, 6 ob cccccvcccccticccscccccseceess $3.35 


No. 1470. U.S. ARMY 
PYRAMIDAL 
TENTS. Size 16 x 16x 
11 ft. high. Made of 1244 
oz. Standard Army duck. 
Although these have 
been used, we guarantee 
good condition. This 
tent has a 3 foot side ' 
wall. Only a limited 
quantity. Without 
poles and stakes. Ship- 
ping weight 105 lbs. 
Price $34.50 





Supply Department Catalog now available. 







No. 1323. ‘*GOLD MEDAL’? CAMP COT. Frame of selected hardwood thoroughly air-dried. 
Steel plates of special quality steel riveted on at all joints with reinforcing close rivets at the point 
where strain is most severe. Covered with khaki duck specially woven for this purpose. Shipping 
RS Sat PRR eS Ae, 8S SA a EE SR ECKERT $4.50 


No. 1334. OFFICIAL HIGH-GRADE ALL WOOL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. Made of 
finest quality pure, soft wool. Weight 5 lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. Shipping weight 6 lbs. Each. . $7.50 
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The Scout who has passed his Merit Badge test 
on hiking and pathfinding is as much at home on 
the trail as on the public highway. Moss on the 
trees and general course of the streams give him 
his sense of direction. 










He has also learned to appreciate the impor- 
tance of proper equipment. To fully enjoy your 












































| summer camping trip, your week-end and over- Ca 7 v ll eB 
night hikes select your equipment with care. {™. £ _< ) 
re Remember that a few pounds excess weight make -= y ane ull Pi : 
a lot of difference before the end of the day. ZA o 
yy 
The items on this and the oppo- z “ Zz 
site page have been selected to meet f EZ se 
WA COVA 
your every requirement. The qual- IY Zi AE Pe ee 
ity of each item, if not known, has Mije ALG ~~ 
been thoroughly tested out. Much j= til ill 
: thought has been given to weight, Pe aff 
29 Official Scout Knives ‘‘SREMINGTON” Make size and general utility. B.S. A. “ ~YG Y ~~ 
- No. 1496. Regulation model, large size. Stag apatios. eed equipment meets your require- or A 
tting blade, screwdriver, bottle and can opener, punch blade; shack . ; L 
ior housing on belt. Built to stand rough usage..... ree FS ments In every detail. 
of 
ped 
un- 
l it 
ced 
ery 
ind 
ip- rn - 
50 Official Scout Knives ‘‘ULSTER’”’ Brand 
hh No. 1502. Regulation model, large size; stag handle. Large blade, 
Ue specially tempered to insure a durable, keen cutting edge. Easily re- 
2S’ sharpened. Has screwdriver, bottle and can opener and punching 
eit tool for various Scout purposes. Shackle for hanging on belt... $1.50 i 
his 
eal 
for 
ind 
zht 
ght : 
1el- No. 1507. ‘COLLINS’? MAKE, OFFICIAL 
old SCOUT AXE AND SHEATH. Somewhat heavier 
hes than our other axes. Finish displays unusual resist- 
in ance to rust. A report of the United States Bureau 
eak of Standards shows splendid results from various’ 
-on tests, including hardness of cutting edge which the 
to report says is ‘‘all that could be desired.” Has slot 
lay for drawing nails. Complete with sheath. Pre- 
oe paid. . EE. OTTER ef 
t 
ne No. 1510. **PLUMB’” BRAND, OFFICIAL 
ith SCOUT AXE AND SHEATH. Handy at every 
S. turn in camp and on hike. Made of one piece solid 
Wh steel, hand forged, coated with rust-resist- 
ood — ing finish. Distinctive red handle and 
25 . — oo Log a oe a ag 
No.1200.‘*“WEAR-EVER”’ ALUMINUM, OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT Wedge which keeps the handle tight. Has 
el- COOK KIT. Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists slot for drawing nails. Prepaid. ...$1.80 
b is of fry pan with patent folding handle into which stick may be inserted 
ket for holding over fire; cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and stew 
nly it pan which also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and spoon included. 
her i Parts nest and lock together, hence do not rattle. haki carrying 
- i) case with adjustable strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs............ $3.10 
88 
ing 
35 
No. 1001. OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT ‘“UPTON’’ MESS- 
KIT. Popular since the earliest 
“i come of Siento. be ew of 
' olished, heavily nickeled soup _ 
6 x ean, cup, stew or - = me — PRICE CHANGES 
4 roiler. Separate handles for eac 
clk. article. All parts nest compactly. No. 3006 BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK.... 4o0c each 
ive Easily carried in pocket of haver- 5 Copies or more ..... . 35¢ each 
us ee ee ee eee ee 
is RRL One a eS z ieecn as 
ide , 250 Copies OF more... .....6.26000.. 28c each 
ed No. 1466. ‘‘WEAR-EVER’? ALUMINUM BOY SCOUT OFFI- OO Camnes GF GROTE.............0ccceees 27c¢ each 
“ CIAL CANTEEN. Made of heavy seamless aluminum. Enclosed . — . 
“ in tight fitting khaki felt cover which when wet keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
“~ i —* = wearer's hip; capacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
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His hunch proved to be correct. Rumson, he found, was “Rumson’s true blue,” Garrity told himself grimly. “All 





HE chairman of the Committee was speaking. 
“We have met to-night,” he said, “to award 
the Honor Cup to that student of Belmont College 


who has done the most for Belmont, who has by his 
conduct and attainments during the past four years shown 
himself to be most typically representative of the ideals upon 
which the college was founded.” 

The Graduate Manager puffed thoughtfully at his black- 
ened pipe. 

“There are only two men to be considered,” he announced; 
“Lee Rumson and Jim Garrity. Both are gentlemen, both are 
campus leaders, both are fine students. But Rumson is an 
All-American quarterback; Garrity has done nothing whatever 
in the field of athletics. Only once since the prize was offered 
has a non-athlete been awarded the cup. And that, you will 
remember, was an unusual case.” 

The Alumni Representative, third member of the Commit- 
tee, nodded in quick agreement. 

“Other things being equal, he said, “it seems to me that 
Rumson should get the cup.” 

“Garrity’s a good man, of course—none better. But, after 
all, proficiency in athletics is not to be ignored. And Rumson’s 
a three-letter man.” 

“A fine boy, Rumson!” It was the Professor speaking. “TI 
spent an hour or so with him this afternoon. He told me a 
rather unusual story. Like to hear it?” 

The whole night was before them. The two other men 
settled back comfortably in 
their chairs. 

“Shoot!” 

“Tt was this way,” the Pro- 


fessor said. 


NKNOWN and_unher- 

alded, Garrity matricu- 
lated at the Registrar’s office 
and made his lonely way to the 
double room which had been 
reserved for him on the top 
floor of Willetts Hall. During 
the summer vacation following 
his graduation from high 
school, he had worked as a 
surveyor’s helper, and as the 
result of much stinting had 
managed to save slightly more 
than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Of this sum, an even 
hundred for tuition and another 
thirty-five for the first term’s 
room rent. With two ten 
dollar bills in his pocket, and 
no prospects of more unless he 
earned it himself, he went forth 
in search of a job. After four 
hours of tramping about the 
city, with frequent rebuffs and 
occasional encouragement, he 
landed two positions; the one 
as a waiter in the Lennox 
Restaurant, the other as spe- 
cial delivery boy on Saturdays 
for the Grand Atlantic Grocery 
Company. It meant, of course, 
that he would not be able to 
go out for athletics in his fresh- 
man year. It was hard lines, 
he reflected, but a man could 
not live without eating; and 
in order to eat, it was necessary 
for him to earn the money for 
food. Later, he told himself, 
he could land one of the 
“soft” jobs, which would give 
him time enough for football, 
at least. 

Returning to his barren room 
in the dormitory, he came 
upon Lee Rumson gazing with 
moody eyes out of the open 
window. 

“Tm Garrity,” he  an- 
nounced, without preliminar- 
ies, “and I take it that we’re 
going to be roommates.” 

Nodding, the stranger held 
eut his hand. ~ 

“Rumson’s my monicker,” 
he answered. ‘Lee Rumson.” 

They shook hands; and Gar- 
rity knew, as their palms met, 
that they would always be 
friends. 


even poorer than himself; absolutely on his own, without kin 
of any kind. During the two years since he had finished high 
school, he: had worked as a clerk in a large manufacturing 
concern, and had put by considerable money. A lingering 
illness, however, had sapped his resources, leaving him with 
barely enough to pay for tuition and lodging. 

“There’s something wrong inside of me,” he explained 
during their first long chat together. “It keeps me from 
sleeping nights, leaves me with headaches in the morn- 
ing and takes away all the pep that I ever had.” His color- 
less lips tightened. “I don’t want you to think I’m 
crabbing, though,” he added. “I’m not a chronic invalid or 
anything like that.” 

He had already signed up for a position as clerical worker 
in the college office. 

“Would have preferred something outdoors,” he explained 
to Garrity, “but I have to go easy on the heavy stuff 
for a while.” He grinned almost -apologetically. ‘And to 
think,” he added, “that in high school I was an All-State 
quarterback!” 

Physically, Garrity found his roommate a good deal under 
par; but in point of courage, undaunted determination, and a 
grim resolution to play the game according to rules, he was 
made of All-American stuff. 

Between the two men friendship crystallized into a solid 
thing, unshaken, firm as a rock. 





“Whai you ought to do is see a specialist.” 


wool and a yard wide.” 

There was not time for either of them to attend the foot- 
ball contests on the athletic field. Saturday afternoons 
found the one busy copying figures in the college office, the 
other delivering goods for the grocery firm. They read the 
papers, though, and listened eagerly to the comments of their 
classmates. 

“Tt’s a shame you can’t go out for the team,” Rumson 
remarked one evening, when his rogmmate stood stripped 
before him. ‘Those muscles of yours are as lithe as a pan- 
ther’s. They were made for plunges outside of tackle.” 

Garrity smiled. 

“Tt takes more than muscle to play football,” he evaded. 
But his lined face was grim. 


HE WAS glad, in a way, that his identity was lost in the 
mass of his fellow classmen. If they had known of his 
athletic ability, they would have demanded his presence on the 
field, would have found it hard to understand his failure to re- 
port. But as far as they were concerned, he was only a quiet- 
voiced chap working his way through. He was a good enough 
scout, of course, but with nothing special to commend him. 

The physical director, however, when Garrity reported at 
the gymnasium for regular physical examination, opened his 
eyes wide at the sight of him. 

‘““A perfect specimen,” he announced reverently, when 
the records had all been made. 
“What branch of athletics are 
you going out for?” 

“Work,” Garrity told him. 
“Platter slinging and deliver- 
ing packages.” 

The director frowned at his 
levity. 

“Every man in college,” he 
explained coldly, “is required 
to take some form of exercise. 
Football, basketball, baseball, 
track, gymnastics, tennis, golf, 
boxing, wrestling—what’s 
yours?” 

Garrity’s muscles grew taut. 

“Boxing,” he decided. 

The director nodded. 

“Report on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays to Mr. O’Day on the 
ground floor of the gym,” he 
said. 

Garrity reported to O’Day 
on the following Tuesday. He 
found the boxing instructor a 
dried-up little chap, a man 
twice his own age, with graying 
hair, a face that looked like the 
map of Ireland, and eyes like 
steel gimlets. Afterwards, he 
learned about O’Day, who was 
universally known as “Doc,” 
from one of the other stu- 
dents. 

“‘He’s a roughneck pure and 
simple,” Garrity’s informant 
advised him. ‘Twenty years 
ago he was_ welterweight 
champion of the State and well 
on his way to a national title. 
One day, between training 
periods, a horse kicked him in 
the ribs, and that was the end 
of his career. Since then he’s 
been a trainer, manager, and 
general booster of boxing. He 
knows as much about the ring 
game as any man living. Per- 
haps you’ve heard about him— 
Packey O’Day.” 

Garrity nodded non-com- 
mittally. 

“How come,” he asked, 
“that a lowbrow like him 
happens to be a college in- 
structor?” 

“Because, in spite of his 
profession, he’s a gentleman 
from the ground up, true blue 
and as square as they come.” 

Garrity already had decided 
on that. At their first meeting, 
they had looked into each 
other’s eyes as one Irishman to 
another, and both grinned. 

‘Put on the gloves with me,” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the Doc suggested. ‘And let’s see how much instruction you 
will be needing.” 

Garrity drew on the heavily padded mitts and advanced to 
the center of the mat. There weve no spectators. 

The older man jabbed with his left hand, and Garrity blocked 
it neatly. O’Day, nodding, feinted with his right and started 
an uppercut for the chin. When the blow reached its in- 
tended destination, Gar- nee 
rity’s jaw was not there. ek 
The Doc dropped his ‘ 
hands and regarded the 
younger man keenly. 

" “Watch out, man,” he 
cautioned, “I’m going to 
cut loose.” 

“Go to it!” 

At the end of three 
minutes, the instructor 
held up his hand, stepped 
back wonderingly and 
wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead with 
the heel of his glove. 

“So help me,” he said, 
“Tye discovered an 
intercollegiate champion. 
Where, man, where, oh, 
where, did you learn fhow 
to scrap?” 

Garrity, his chest heav- 
ing, regarded the older 
man with dubious eyes. 

“From my father,’ he 
said finally. 

“And who, may I ask,” 
O'Day queried wonder 
ingly, “may the gentle- 
man be?” 

Garrityhesitated,looked 
into O’Day’s steady eyes, 
and made a decision. 

“What I tell you,” he 
said, ‘is between you and 
me and the lamp-post. 
My dad, in his fighting 
days, was known as ‘Bat- 
tling Garrett’; possibly 
you have heard of him.” 

The older man took a 
single step backward, and 
his jaw dropped. 

“The champion!” he 
gasped. “And you are 
the son of achampion. A 
chip of the old block!” 

But Garrity was unim- 
pressed. . 

“Until two years ago, 
when he passed on,” he 
continued, “my father 
was boxing instructor in 
the Metropolitan Athletic Club. The money he had made 
when things went well didn’t last very long—you know 
how it is—and toward the end, it was hard sledding. Dad 
didn’t leave me very much except this body of mine and a 
knowledge of boxing. For the muscles I’m thankful, and some 
day the boxing may come in handy.” 

O’Day’s eyes were shining. * 

“Right now,” he said, “you can earn enough in three 
months t> put you through college.” 

But Garrity shook his head. 

“T’m not a professional,”’ he announced quietly, “and never 
intend to be one. Boxing is just a form of exercise, and nothing 
else.” 

“But man, man,” the instructor pleaded, “with seasoning 
you'll have the best of them eating out of your hand.” 

Garrity frowned. 

“Before the bell rang for dad’s last fight,” he said, “I 
promised him that I would never follow in his footsteps. The 
both of us found that it doesn’t pay.” 

“You can, though, take part in amateur matches. Right 
now, you’re good enough to win the Intercollegiates.” 

“T’m sorry,” Garrity answered, “but I can’t do it, sir.” 

The instructor, sensing his purpose, shook his head sadly. 

“Maybe you’re right,’”’ he admitted. ‘“ But in twenty years 
I have never met a man of your weight who is your equal with 
the mitts.” 

“T’m sorry,” Garrity said again. “Let’s shake on it, Doc.” 

They shook hands. 

“ Your secret,’ O’Day declared evenly, “is safe with me.” 








’ 


HE students of the college never knew that a potential 

champion languished in their midst. There was not much 
time for Garrity to get acquainted with them; even the meal 
hours were not his own, and afternoons, when he was not in 
the gymnasium, he haunted, wistfully, the athletic field or the 
basketball court. Evenings, with Lee Rumson, he devoted to 
study, while his respect for his roommate increased and their 
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friendship strengthened. Rumson, in spite of his quiet 
optimism, failed to improve in health; there were times when 
he sat for long minutes at his desk, his face lined, his hands 
clenched in courageous battle against pain. Garrity, watching 
him, felt his own lips tighten. 
“What you ought to do,” he said once, “‘is to see a specialist.” 
But Rumson shook his head. 





At the sound of the bell he met MacFarland almost in his own corner 


“Can’t do it, Bill,” he answered. “Specialists cost money.” 

Garrity, turning away, bitterly assailed the poverty which 
gripped them. For the first time in his life, he craved the 
possession of wealth. 

But there was nothing he could do about it. Rumson held 
on, and the combined earnings of both of them were barely 
suflicient for necessities. Already, prospects for the next year 
were brighter; Garrity had been promised a job with the Ath- 
letic Association, distributing posters for football and other 
games; a position of good pay and responsibility but one which 
he could fill in spare hours. 

“Toc” O’Day had secured it for him; an increasingly 
respectful O’Day who sometimes regarded him with yearning 
eyes. Their sessions continued in the gymnasium; long hours 
of theory and practice and the exchange of pulled punches. 

“Let’s see,” the Doc suggested after one particularly in- 
teresting flurry, “just how hard you can hit. There’s a machine 
in my office.” 

They went upstairs together, and Garrity swung from his 
knees before the intricate apparatus. O’Day, with bulging 
eyes, examined the indicator. 

“The wallop of a Dempsey,”’ he announced wearily. “And 
all gone to waste.” 

Garrity smiled into his somber eyes. 

“You never can tell, Doc,” he said. 

The older man glanced up almost hopefully. 

“Tf ever you happen to need a hundred bucks or so,” he 
suggested, “just let me know about it, will you, Bill.” 

Garrity grinned. 

““Me?” he demanded, in mock severity. ‘What do J need 
money for, Doc?” 

Early in May, Lee Rumson quit eating in the College 
Commons. 

““What’s the use?”’ he argued, when Garrity asked the 
reason for it. ‘I’m living on toast and tea and soup these days. 
Why pay for a lot of stuff that I can’t get away with?” 

For the past two weeks, Garrity had noted his roommate’s 
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increased palor, but because of his own job at the Lennox, he 
had not known of his failure to do justice to his meals. 

“Just what is the trouble?” he demanded. “Let’s get at 
the bottom of this thing, Lee.” 

The other man frowned. 

“Haven't any idea what it is,” he answered. “Just some- 
thing wrong inside of me.”’ 

“But you’ve been to 
doctors about it, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They called it stomach 
trouble and gave me some 
stuff to take; but it didn’t 
help much.” 

“You can’t keep on like 
this, though.” 

Rumson tried to smile. 

“It will be all right,” he 
said. 

Garrity, however, was 
worried. His friendship 
with Lee Rumson was to 
him a sacred thing. His 
manner of living at the 
college left little time for 
other friends; it was Lee 
who satisfied his innate 
craving for companion 
ship, who filled a need 
without which his course 
would have been unbear- 
able. Something, he de- 
cided, would have to be 
done. 


h AKING discreet in- 
quiries, he discov 
ered that Dr. Allaway, 
of the Essex Hospital, was 
the man who might be 
able to help them. With- 
out his roommate’s know! 
edge he visited the physi 
cian and made arrange- 
ments for an examination. 
The twenty-five dollar 
charge he paid from his 
own scanty savings. 

Rumson protested, of 
course, but his power of 
resistance was weak and 
he permitted himself to be 
persuaded. Together they 
went to the consulting 
room of the hospital. 

When the physician had 
finished his examination, 
he turned indifferent eyes 
to Garrity. 

“Your friend,” he announced, “has an ulcer on his stomach. 
An operation will remove it and restore him to his former 
health.” 

““What if we don’t have the operation?” Rumson asked. 

“Probably you can hang on for another two or three years, 
but eventually it will be absolutely necessary. And always, of 
course, there is the danger of complications.” 

Garrity stood up. 

“Thanks!” he said. ‘We'll be in touch with you later.” 

On the threshold of the office, Rumson hesitated. 

“How much,” he ventured, “‘will the thing cost.” 

“Counting hospital room and extras,” the physician advised 
him, ‘‘between a hundred and fifty and two hundred dollars.”’ 

“Good night!’”’ Rumson said. 

When they reached their own room again, they talked 
things over. 

“The only thing to do,”” Rumson decided finally, “is for me 
to stick it out for the rest of the term, get a job this summer 
and make enough to pay the bill.” 

“That will mean,” Garrity told him, “that you can’t return 
to college next year.” 

Rumson nodded wearily. 

“Tt will mean just that, Bill,” he answered. 

To Garrity, such a course was unthinkable. His clear eyes 
narrowed. 

“Buck up, man,” he said quietly. ‘‘We’ll find a way out 
yet.” 

The next afternoon he paid a visit to ‘“‘Doc” O’Day in the 
gymnasium. 

“Doc,” he declared grimly, “you told me a short time 
ago that if I ever needed money to come to you. Well, I need 
it; two hundred hard-boiled iron men.” 

The older man’s eyes widened. 

“Give it to me straight,”’ he suggested. 

“‘That’s all there is to it. I need two hundred bucks.” 

“Are you willing to fight for it?” 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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| NEW folder containing the rules and other IX SWITZERLAND there is now an Inter- 

information about the World Brother- national Scouts Home which was described 
hood of Boys has been prepared. With it isin- by Mr. Hubert Martin, Director of the Boy 

cluded a membership pledge card which those Scouts’ International Bureau of London, in 

who desire to join the organization will here- “Jamboree” after a visit to it last summer. 

| after be required to sign. There is no reason Mr. Martin said in part: 

for any old member signing this card. If 

































| any member, however, wishes to see the new Thanks to the efforts and initiative of 
| folder, it will be sent to him on application to Major de Bonstetten, the Swiss Chief 
the Secretary. Scout, we have been able to purchase this 
excellent chalet at Kandersteg, situated at 
A NUMBER of Council and troop papers an ideal spot in the mountains of the | 
are publishing news of The World Bernese Oberland. The chalet itself is a j 
Brotherhood of Boys—letters and pictures re- large and most convenient house, ten min- | 
ceived by local scout members or items ob- utes’ walk from the village. It contains { 
tained from this office. The Secretary wishes some thirty-eight rooms, and could easily 
to cooperate with the Editors of such publica- accommodate 150 scouts at a time. A 
tions which will use a World Brotherhood de- mountain river runs close to the chalet, 
partment and will gladly send pictures and providing excellent bathing. For moun- 
items of interest on request. tain hikes and climbing a better spot could 
not be found. I am convinced that 
Entrance to General Electric Company’s E HAVE an appeal for letters from an Kandersteg is destined, to become the if 
works in Schenectady “American Cub Pack” to a London Cub rendezvous of the scouts of the world, and 
Pack. Of course, there is no such organization to play a big part in the development of 
in American Scouting, but perhaps a group of the world-wide brotherhood. In the scout 
younger scouts may enjoy a correspondence world all roads lead to Kandersteg. . . . 
with their English brothers. We propose to set to work at once on 
rf § ° 99 Some Swedish scouts ask for letters from various repairs, alterations, and improve- 
n am wit t e oers American boys written in Swedish. If any of ments to the house, and all being well, its 
our members are familiar with this language, formal inauguration as the International 
we hope they will respond with something that Scouts’ Home will take place in July. 
Ti h lled th biti d 8 we can forward to Sweden. Electric light is laid on and there is an 
ime was when War Calle e€ ambitious an ample water supply both for bathing and 
*o09 : EMBERS of the Brotherhood should find drinking purposes. As time goes on and 
offered life’s great rewards. But the captains M particular interest in the efforts of the funds pad in we hope gradually to effect 
: : International Magna Charta Day Association improvements and to furnish the chalet 
and the kings passed. T enduring conquests to bring about better understanding among the suitably. ee it is available for 
i i if i seven English speaking nations, partly through any scouts belonging to Associations regis- 
of our times are being industry. the common pw ey am of ag international tered with the International Bureau. Ap- 
holiday, namely Magna Charta Sunday, the plications for permission to stay at the 
vi ; third Sunday in June. President Coolidge ap- chalet should be sent to the Bureau, and 
Through the wide d eneral Electric proved this movement last October in the fol. will be immediately passed on to Major de 
plants and offices ana of 100,000 men and | lowing letter: Bonstetten. 
i “The purposes, if I correctly understand The Society who have acquired and be- 
women moves every da ach of them, look- them, of the effort to establish an International come proprietors of the Kandersteg Scouts’ ‘« 
a } Magna Charta Day Association, are such as Home consists of the Swiss Boy Scouts’ - 
ing back over the road, an Say: surely must appeal to all friends of constitu- Association (Major de Bonstetten), the 
; tional government. From the day of Magna Dutch Boy Scouts’ Association, Dr. Th. 
ad P rr P P Charta, it has spread literally to all quarters of Egidius (Dutch International Commis- 
Things worth while are being done in my the world, and is recognized everywhere to- sioner), the Société de Tourisme of Switzer- 
° ‘ ‘ 99 day as the bulwark, on the one side, against the land, and the Boy Scouts’ International 
lifetime, and J am with the doers. extreme weaknesses of conservatism, and on Bureau. Once again we have to thank our 
the other, against those of radicalism. A friend and generous patron, Mr. F. F. 
fitting recognition, to come year by year, on Peabody, for the funds which have enabled 
the anniversary of Magna Charta Day, can- the International Bureau to become part 
not but be promoting of the highest ideals proprietors of the chalet. . 
GENERAL E ] ECTRIC in the development of governmental institu- The Association is founded on subscrip- 
tions.” tions of shares of 1,000 francs each, of 
Magna Charta was adopted at Runnymede which 25 have already been assured in 
on June 15, 1215 and the seven, English speak- Switzerland, in Holland and in England. 
ing nations which recognize it as the founda- The Association has purchased a large 
tion of their liberties are: Great Britain and chalet at Kandersteg, containing a spa- 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Canada, the United cious hall and 38 rooms. The available 
States,’ South Afric » New Zealand and funds, however, are not sufficient to cover 
Australia. (Concluded on page 45) 
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‘Duzzlecraf 2 





And how they came cascading into the 
office! (How what came? Pussle answers, of 
course’) They came in such numbers that it 
seemed as if all the clever boys in the country 
were trying for the prizes offered. Anda glance 
at the Puzzlecraft columns will prove that the 
puzzle-makers, also, have not been idle. 

Besides the prize-winning puzzles, we shall 
try, from month to month, to print as many of 
the others as space allows. 

Here are the names of the lucky lads: 


Winners of Prizes Offered in 
March Issue 


For Original Puzzles 


Earle E. Green, 107 Hillcroft Ave., Wor- 
cester, Mass., $3. 

Clayton Baird, Mapleton, Maine, $2. 

Harold Powers, North Glenside, Penna., $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 


Earnest Williams, 511 E. Olive St., Mon- 
rovia, Cal., $2. 

William K. Jackson, Jr., 2202 Richmond 
Ave., Augusta, Ga., $r. 


All readers of Boys’ Lire are invited to com- 
pete for the prizes, which are as follows: 


Class I. The sender of the best set of answers mailed on or 
before the 20th of the month of this issue will receive a prize 
of $2; the sender of the next best set will receive a prize of $1. 

Class II. To readers who can make original puzzles, three 
prizes are offered: $3 for the best puzzie sent in before the 20th 
of this month, $2 for the second best, $1 for the next best. 

If a reader wins a prize in Class I, he will not be eligible for 
a second prize in Class I for the six months following, though 
he may (if he can!) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “the other way around.” 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A free field for all! 


Charade 


My first may be found in potato and boy; 

My Jast is so brittle perhaps ’twill annoy; 

My whole—they are common. The answer 
please win it, 

Perhaps you'll see through it in less than a 
minute. 


Miniature Acrostic 
3 


s - 
» & @ 
x 


ae 
Reading across: 1. To petition. 2. A unit. 
3. A lad. 4. A certain fruit. 5. Consumed. 
When these words have been rightly guessed 
the letters from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 will spell 
two very familiar words. 
—Sent in by NAsH BENGER, JR. 


Primal Acrostic 


Reading across: 1. A hindrance. 2. To 
debate or discuss. -3. That which demands 
effort. 4. To brag. 5. To urge onward. 6. 
The cry of a certain animal. 7. To mount 
laboriously. 8. To suggest. 9. To happen. 
10. To desert. 11. To surmise. 12. To post- 
pone. 13. Toconjecture. 14. To draw out. 

All of the foregoing words contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
initial letters will spell the name of a fa- 
mous man. 

—Sent in by THomas E. CHANDLER, JR. 


Connected Squares 
(Winner of first prize) 
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I. Upper, left-hand square: 1. The-musi- 
cal instrument most used by scouts. 2. Com- 
mon. 3. To protect. 4. Big. 5. Senior. 

_Il. Upper, right-hand square: 1. Perspira- 

tion. 2. A large aquatic animal. 3. A large 
— 4. To assign as a share. 5. Part of a 
rake. 
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III. Central square: 1. To perch. 2. A 
measure of weight. 3. A vegetable. 4. What 
every boy aspires to be. 5. Useful to scouts 
in summer. 

IV. Lower left-hand square: 1. The head 
of an abbey. 2. A loud blast of music. 3. 
The most valuable addition to a scout’s uni- 
form. 4. A musical instrument. 5. The ages 
in which we find the most scouts. 

7. Lower right-hand square: 1. To switch 
off. 2. A scout requirement of character. 
3. To undo. 4. Uproar. 5. Often studied by 
scouts.—EARLE E. GREEN. 


A Novel Diagonal 


(Winner of second prize) 


READING Across: 1. A branch of a con- 
spiracy reaching far in many directions. 2. 
One who gesticulates. 3. Having the nature 
of a pestilence. 4. Recovery of health and 
strength. 5. A place of crossing. 6. Too 
frequent.—CLAyTON Bair. 

The twelve letters (from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 
4) spell one word meaning to rise again.— 
CLAYTON Barrp. 


Double Beheadings and Double 


Curtailings 


(Winner of third prize) 

EXAMPLE: Doubly behead and doubly 
curtail to meet, and leave to reckon. ANSWER: 
En-count-er. 

1. Doubly behead and doubly curtail angels 
of the highest order, and leave to alter. 

2. Doubly behead and doubly curtail a 
pastoral poem, and leave a bulky piece of 
wood. 

3. Doubly behead and doubly curtail fraudu- 
lent, and leave gleamed. 

4. Doubly behead and doubly curtail sup- 
ported, and leave to sully. 

5. Doubly behead and doubly curtail a 
sailor who rebels against authority, and leave 
part of a fork. 

6. Doubly behead and doubly curtail daily, 
and leave a vase.—HAROLpD POWERS. 


Diagonal 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal, from 
the upper left-hand letter to the lower right- 
hand letter, will spell the surname of a man 
known to all scouts. 

READING Across: 1. A color. 2. A port- 
able chair. 3. Barter. 4. Scanty. 5. Un- 
earthly.—Sent in by WALTER STONE. 


Answers to May Puzzles 
Lamp Puzzte. Centrals, James Madison. 


Reading across: 1. J. 2. Jar. 3. Famed. 
4. Selects. 5. Domestics. 6. Imp. 7. Gay. 
8. Odd. 9. Pit. 10. Ask. 11. Stony. 12. 
Slender. 


A State Acrostic. Initials, California; 
finals, Washington; from 1 to 7, America; 
8 to 13, Orient. Reading across: 1. Crow. 
2. Area. 3. Lass. 4. Inch. 5. Fiji. 6. Oven. 
7. Ring. 8. Neat. g. Into. 10. Amen. 

Four Worp-Squares. I. 1. Crust. 2. 
Ranee. 3. Under. 4. Seems. 5. Terse. II. 
1. Eager. 2. Abode. 3. Gorge. 4. Edged. 
5. Reeds. III. 1. Elder. 2. Llama. 3. Datum. 


4. Emule. 5. Ramee. IV. 1. Sagum. 2. 
Arena. 3. Genii. 4. Union. 5. Mains. 

CENTRAL Acrostic. Thomas Jefferson’s 
home, Monticello. Reading across:  t. 
Gamut. 2. Story. 3. Honor. 4. Hotel. 5. 
Weigh. 6. Decay. 7. Check. 8. Split. 9. 
Moles. 10. Short. 

Dramonp. 1. S. 2. Gem. 3. Peril. 4. 


General. 5. Serenader. 6. Miracle. 7. Ladle. 
8. Lee. 9. R. 

DovuBLE DiAGONAL. From 1 to 2 and from 
3 to 4, young. Reading across: 1. Young. 
2. Hound. 3. Slump. 4. Pound. 5. Young. 

NuMERICAL EntcMA. The only way to 
have a friend is to be one. 

ANAGRAM WORD-SCUARE. 
Idea. 3. Celt. 4. Eats. 


1. Mice. 2. 
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The biggest dollar’s 


your money can buy— 


When money shouts—says Archie Ansco— 
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The picture above is 
the exact size you will 
get with the Dollar 
Ansco—sharp, clear, 
pictures that can be 
easily enlarged to the 
size shown or to any 
size desired. 


worth 


If you fellows want the best fun you’ve ever had, 
just get in on taking pictures of your pals. Gee! 
but it’d be great if you had the evidence of that high 


Ansco Speedex 
Film fits any 
make of camera 


dive you made—or the flat splash which was Jim’s 
attempt at diving. 
It doesn’t mean anything more than mowing a 


couple of the neighbor’s lawns to raise the cash, 
either. All you need is a dollar for the camera, and 


few movies. 





another dollar for four rolls of Ansco film. 
When I say it’s fun to take pictures with the 
Dollar Ansco, I mean fun—it’s a pal for hikes and 
canoe trips, ball games and picnics. You’ll remember 
the fun far longer if you have these little Dollar 
Ansco pictures to look at later. 
It’s a real he-camera, too. Solidly built inside and 

+ out. Uses regular roll film. Takes pictures 156’’x24”’. 
All for one dollar—no more than you’d spend on a 


Cast your eye up at those two pictures. Look at 
the small one. Isn’t it a hum-dinger? The proof of 
its goodness lies in the fact that it can be enlarged. 


Use the coupon below if you can’t buy the Ansco 


Dollar Camera and Ansco film in your town. 


Andwhenit comes 


to film—say! 

If you want more fun 
than you ever got out of 
your camera before use 
Ansco Speedex Film. 
Specially designed to get 
good pictures whether 
the sun is at its brightest 
or under a cloud. 

“Cloudy day, bright 
day, Ansco gets them 
either way” is true of 
this remarkable new film. 
In other words, it’s the 
film that makes snap- 
shots sure-shots. Ask for 
Ansco Speedex Film. 
Fits your camera re- 
gardless of make. 


ANSCO 


Dollar Camera 
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Beautifully illustrated catalog upon request— 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


“ HE siege of the Indian village of Tiguex dragged 
on. Don Lope and Fray Luis had persuaded the 
general to offer the garrison easy terms, including 
a complete pardon for all if they would surrender. 

Tochi, who had lungs of leather and was a fair interpreter, 

called out this offer to the besieged, but was met only by 

scornful laughter. Other Indian messengers were sent, carry- 

ing pine branches in lieu of flags of truce, and urged the vil- 

lagers to lay down their arms, but with no better success. Then 

Don Lope and Fray Luis went out, with Wiki to translate for 

them, and pledged their personal word that all should be spared 

if surrender were made promptly. Wiki shook his head as he 
turned to translate the answer. 

“They very ignorant people,” he said, apologetically. 
They not know better. Say cannot trust white men. Say 
Spaniards burn men who surrender on promise of safety. 
Say general keep two big men prisoners, who do nothing wrong. 
No surrender.” 

“We have deserved this,’ said Don Lope, sorrowfully; and 
Fray Luis nodded. ‘Tell them, Wiki,” the knight went on, 
“that we shall come again for their answer. We shall come in 
two days, and tell them to remember their children.”” Wiki 
called out the message, which was answered only with 7-~"-*e 
hoots, and the ambassadors turned away. 

“You see, Pedrillo,” said Pedro, when the report of this 
answer had circulated through the camp, “if people cannot 
trust you, they have to fight you.” 

““I—I never thought of that,” said Peter. 
forgot it, afterwards. 

On the second day thereafter, Don Lope rode out again to 
get the Indians’ answer. Fray Luis, sick with a cold, was car- 
ried in a litter alongside. Wiki waved his pine branch and 
shouted, two old men came to the edge of the lower platform, 
and the three talked for a brief space. 

“They say warriors no surrender,” reported Wiki. “They 
say women and children surrender; Spaniards no burn them. 
Warriors stay.” 


But he never 


Don Lope came almost to the 
foot of the ladder that had 
been let down to give the fugi- 
tives a path to safety 


. 
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“More trouble,” said D’Urrea, with a wry face. “The 
general will balk at that. We’ll try to persuade him, though. 
Tell them that this is not what the general offered, but that we 
will lay the matter before him, and bring back his answer.”’ 

Wiki did as ordered, and the white men turned back. 
Coronado had come from his tent, and with Fray Juan Padilla, 
and Don Garcia, was standing a hundred yards or so farther 
from the walls. Don Lope gave the garrison’s reply, and the 
commander’s brows drew down in the quick, petulant frown 
which Peter knew so well. 

“Ha!” he said. “Send their women and children to us to 
care for, so that the warriors can fight us longer! A fine idea, 
that—for the pagans!” 

“If the noncombatants are well treated, I think the others 
will surrender in a little while,’ interposed Fray Luis. He 
would have said more, but a fit of coughing siezed him that 
checked all speech, and he could only look appealingly at Fray 
Juan Padilla. The soldier monk smiled. 

“There is something in what he says, if the general pleases,” 
he said. “Also, it gives us a chance to begin religious teaching 
with the young.” 

“It is a mad idea from a soldier’s viewpoint,’”’ protested 
Coronado. “Think you not so, Don Lope?” 

“T might, under other circumstances, my general, but not 
here,” returned the knight, firmly. ‘We must win back the 
confidence of these people in some way, if we are to be free 
to undertake the march to Quivita. This is the only chance 
that offers, so far. I believe we should take it.” 

“Oh, very well,’ said Coronado, petulantly, and turned 
away to his tent. Don Lope smiled. 

“Will you tell our allies to be ready to care for the refugees, 
Don Garcia?’’ he asked. The tough old soldier, though he 
plainly reckoned mercy a fool mistake, grinned and nodded. 

“T will,” he said. ‘Also, with your help, Fray Padilla, I 
will have this sick man—’’ he indicated Fray Luis— “taken 
back to his hut, while Don Lope goes to persuade his dear 
pagans to trust themselves in our care. Good luck, my 
comrade.” 

Don Lope called some camp followers who came from other 


them 


Pueblo tribes, and led 
forward to where he had stood 


in the first parley. There he 
left them, dismounted, took off 
his helmet, and bareheaded and 
with Wiki to accompany him, 
walked closer, until a shout commanded him to halt. 


“Tell them,” he said to Wiki, “that we accept their terms. 
Let them send out their women and children; we will care for 
them as for our own.” 


\ \ 7 {KI called the reply, the old men on the platform consulted 

together in low tones for a few moments, and then one of 
them turned and shouted. Instantly faces appeared in the door- 
ways of the upper tiers of houses, and the women and children be- 
gan todescend. Don Lope walked forward to meet them. An 
Indian from the platform called to him to halt; but he smiled, 
spread his open hands in a gesture that all could see meant 
peace, and came almost to the foot of the ladder that had been 
let down to give the fugitives a path to safety. The first down 
that ladder, as it chanced, were a woman who looked a hundred 
and probably was over sixty, with her grandson, a boy of three. 
Don Lope picked up the child, kissed him, welcomed the old 
woman as courteously as if she had been princess of Castile, led 
them back a little to Wiki, who took them farther, to the wait- 
ing camp attendants, then returned to his advanced post. 
Other women and children followed; each received a bow and 
smile, and—to their intense surprise—a word of welcome in 
their own tongue from the knightly gentleman on guard, for 
Don Lope by this time had learned several phrases in the 
Tiguex language, as well as a little of the speech of Cibola. The 
rescued procession wound back .to where the native allies 
waited with food and fire. D’Urrea himself led back the last 
to descend, two little girls, dismissed the attendants with a 
gesture, mounted and sat on his horse, thinking. Then, 
motioning to Wiki to come, he rode forward a little, with head 
still bare to the keen north wind. 

“Tell them,” he said to Wiki, “that no matter what they do, 
their women and children are safe, but that they will be safe, 
too, if they will but yield.” 

* They say no can trust white man, white man burn people,” 
reported Wiki, after giving the message. 

“We might have done anything with these people, if we had 
acted so they could trust us,” said D’Urrea. He spoke with 
some heat. Don Garcia flushed, but did not feel able to retort 
too sharply. 

D’Urrea felt certain that within a few days the besieged 
Indians, now freed from the burden of caring for most of 
their noncombatants, would make a break for liberty. 

“T think they will try to break away tonight,” he said in a 
low tone to Pedro, who was now about again and on duty, 
though still with a slight limp. “I am sure they will make 
toward the river. I must warn Don Rodrigo.” For Don 
Rodrigo held command on that side. 

Sure enough, just before dawn next morning came the 
alarm. The villagers were making their dash for liberty, and 
being pretty good warriors, did not content themselves with 
running away. As soon as they found they were discovered, 
they faced about and charged. The Mexican allies of Maldon- 
ado’s force were routed, and even the Spaniards in that party 
were forced back fora moment. But the delay was fatal; while 
the Indians were charging, D’Urrea had got between them and 
the river, and the growing light deprived the natives of much 
of their advantage in knowing the ground. A few broke 
through the intercepting force and leaped into the river, whose 
waters were so cold that but two were able to swim across. 
The rest were turned back by a sharp charge; and there, 
herded on the plain, clearly at the mercy of their conquerors, 
they listened at last to Don Lope’s demand for surrender. The 
stalwart warrior who had harangued him a few days before 
threw down his bow, crossed his hands, and stepped forward 
saying something that the knight could not catch. 

“What are they laughing about?” he asked, for the Indian’s 
remark had brought a grim smile to the lips of some of his 
companions. 

“He say on cold day like this, might as well burn as freeze,” 
exclaimed Wiki. Don Garcia, who heard the translation, 
chuckled. 

“Upon my soul, Don Lope,”’ he said, “I am beginning to like 
your pet pagans. They have a wit that becomes a soldier.” 

“There will be no burning,” said D’Urrea. “Back to the 
village, now, but see that we place a garrison before they enter. 
Then we can bring back their women and children.” 

“And so ends another chapter,’ said Pedro to Peter. 
“Five or six Spaniards, thirty native allies, and some two 
hundred of these poor fellows have perished for a fault that 
began with my beloved friend, Senor Morales. ’Tis true that 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Doctor Bobadilla has had his share in adding to our casualties, 
but he could not have got in his deadly work if Morales had 
not opened the way.” 

“Aye,” said Sebastian. “And what is more to the point, in 
my mind, is the fact that we must leave these people behind 
us when we march to Quivira. It makes me wonder whether 
our governors are so much wiser than the rest of us, after all.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OR three months or more after the surrender of Tiguex, the 

Spaniards were most uncommonly busy. Nor was all the 
preparation devoted to arms and material. Coronado did his 
best to secure the confidence of the Indians. 

At last, preparations were completed; and, leaving a small 
force behind to keep the natives reminded of the power of 
Spain and to maintain the rough bridge that had been thrown 
across the Rio Grande not far from where Pecos now stands, 
the Spaniards started. The spring grass was high enough to 
furnish good pasture for the horses, and a small store of corn 
was brought along for the animals as an emergency ration. 
Led by a small advance guard under D’Urrea, the expedition 
struck out to the southeast. 

One mid-afternoon, the trail they were following dipped 
into a ravine, and followed along it, instead of crossing to the 
other side. Don Lope decided to keep the trail for a distance, 
and a soldier cut a mark through the sod to guide the main 
party. The ravine opened out into a little valley, through 
which a stream flowed almost due east. Cottonwoods fringed 
the creek, which ran close to the earth bluff that formed the 
farther rim of the valley. The two lads rode through the shal- 
low water, struck into the trail on the other side, and climbed 
up toward the main level of the prairie. | Pedro stopped sud- 
denly with outflung hand, as he beheld his first herd of buffa- 
loes. He pulled to one side and gestured Peter to ride up be- 
side him. 

“The cows!” he exclaimed, in a low tone. 

Peter looked, and the sight fairly took his breath away. 
For miles, as far as he could see, the green plain was fairly 
brown with the wild herds. There were thousands on thou- 
sands of them in view. For the most part, they were feeding 
in clumps or bands of from twenty to a hundred, but the dis- 
tance from one band to another was always short, and always 
there were scattered individuals between. There were huge 
bulls, with matted hair longer than a lion’s mane on their 
shoulders and black beards hanging fromytheir throats, sleeker 
looking younger bulls and heifers, cows with hump-backed 
calves at their sides. 
Some were lying 
down, most were 
feeding, and here and 
there, one seemed to 
be standing sentry. 

“Saw you ever the 
like?” exclaimed 
Pedro. 

Peter never had 
seen the like, and 
said so with enthusi- 
asm. In his day, the 
American bison or 
buffalo was the most 
impressive wild ani- 
mal on the continent, 
and one wonders yet 
why he never was 
tamed. Perhaps it 
was because he was 
too abundant, the 
wild tribes could live 
on him without the 
bother of domesti- 
cating him. Seen in 
parks, behind fences, 
buffalo look to be 
dull, uninteresting 
brutes. But as Cor- 
onado’s men saw 
them, the huge crea- 
tures did not seem 
dull, though no one 
would have credited 
them with over- 
abundant brains. 
They seemed to be- 
long to and fit the 
landscape, and their 
numbers made even 
their ugliness impres- 
sive. It was like 
viewing any army of 
hump-backed giants. 

**St. Christo- 
pher, what a brute 
that is!” exclaimed 
Pedro, pointing to a 
vast bull which sud- 
denly took a notion 
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to leave the band with which he was feeding. He stalked out 
into an open space, rumbling deep in his mighty chest, and 
there began pawing the dirt and bellowing a challenge to the 
universe. 

“Wants a fight,” remarked Pedro. 

“‘He’s going to get it,” said Peter. “Look!” 

From another band, a bull of almost equal size came out and 
advanced, rumbling, pawing, bellowing; very much like two 
domestic bulls. They approached each other, and at last, 
when not more than thirty feet separated them, both charged. 
There was no strategy, no finesse, just a head-on collision of 
two iron-skulled brutes, each of which weighed close to a ton. 
The clash of their horns sounded like splintering timbers, and 
Peter could hear them grunt as they strained to thrust each 
other back. In a minute or two, it became evident that the 
first challenger had the advantage. His extra weight was not 
much but it was enough to tell. The other gave ground, 
slowly at first, then more quickly, and finally, disengaging 
himself by a bound that seemed incredible in so large a beast, 
he turned tail and fled, but not until he had been raked in 
shoulder and rump by the horns of the victor. 


A FEW days later camp was made in the shade of some 
cottonwoods on the south bank of a considerable stream. 
On that side, the prairie sloped gradually or by short drops to 
the main bed of the valley, which was half a mile wide at this 
place, with the river nearly in the middle. But on the north, 
the bank dropped perpendicularly for from twenty to forty 
feet, with a steep slope of dirt the rest of the way, and then the 
level valley. 

‘Tis the greatest land for a herdsman that ever was 
known,” declared Pedro, enthusiastically, the next morning. 
“Tf we were here to plant farms, now, instead of following a 
liar to look for gold, this expedition would come to something.” 
A call from the sentry interrupted the conversation. 

“‘What does he say?’’ said Don Lope, but there was no need 
of an answer. Up the valley from the east came a procession 
which could only be Indians. Don Lope gave an order, and in 
a moment, the practiced Spaniards were in the saddle. They 
rode out to meet the newcomers, Don Lope in the lead, with 
Sebastian and Pedro for a guard, and Wiki and Isopete along 
as interpreters. In a few minutes, they met the natives, and 
both sides halted. 

They were the first plains Indians that the men of this expe- 
dition had seen together, as a tribe, and they did not make a 
good impression. Their faces were much more brutal than 
those of the village dwellers farther west, and their whole 
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The bull wheeled toward the larger target and his wicked black horns got home 
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appearance was that of savages. In numbers, they may have 
been three hundred, of whom fifty or sixty might qualify as 
warriors of some sort. These were armed with bows and 
arrows, with stone knives, and now and then with clubs; and 
they carried none of the baggage of the tribe. That was 
mostly transported by dogs, each of which half carried, half 
dragged a bundle fastened to his back in the same way that 
Pedro’s litter had been fastened to the back of the mule, only 
that the trailing poles were much lighter. The women, too, 
carried considerable loads, and of course the younger babies. 
All in all, they were a dirty, disreputable looking lot, but they 
made no hostile move, and when the interpreters began asking 
them questions, they answered readily enough. Wiki turned 
to the commander after a few minutes, and translated a re- 
mark of Isopete. 

“He say they do not speak his talk. Much like, can sabe 
some, but not all. Makesigns. Very—oh, very much ignorant 
people.” 

Don Lope nodded, signed to Sebastian and Pedro to drop 
back a little farther, and began asking questions. Isopete’s 
knowledge of Spanish was too limited for the purpose the 
knight had in view, so he put his queries in Spanish, Wiki 
translated them into the Tiguex language, Isopete passed them 
on to the savages by a mixture of signs and words, got the 
answers in the same way, and returned them through Wiki to 
the commander. After more than an hour of this involved 
conversation, the interview ended. The Spaniards turned 
back to camp; the Indians, whom Wiki called Querechos, re- 
traced their steps to a clump of trees half a mile down stream, 
and pitched their own simple quarters there. 

“We shall want a double guard on our property to-night,” 
said Don Lope. “Those fellows are here to hunt the cows, but 
I fancy they would not object to hunting us or our horses, if 
they got the chance.” 

They remained in camp waiting for the approach of the 
main body. Pedro and Bernal hunted for the approaching 
Spaniards. Others wanted to join in the sport, but Don Lope 
forbade this, as he wanted the game as little molested as possi- 
ble until the General arrived. He need not have worried. The 
great herd seemed to thicken every day, apparently coming 
from the south, crossing the river some miles below the camp, 
and thence drifting westward up stream before resuming their 
journey to the north. 

“These Indians live on the cows,’’ exclaimed Bernal. “Why 
on earth do they not tame some of them?” 

“Too easy to kill them as game, I fancy,” said Pedro. 
“Look there!”’ 

ERNAL and Peter 

looked at an In- 
dian from the tribe be- 
low who was stalking 
a band of half-grown 
bulls, twenty or thir- 
ty in number, which 
was feeding by itself, 
some distance from 
the rest of the herd. 
He got as close as 
seemed safe, then, 
lying on his back, 
took hold of his bow 
with his toes, and 
with both hands 
drew the long arrow 
to the head. 

“I wonder if he 
can hit anything that 
way,” said Pedro. 
The question was an- 
swered as soon as 
asked. The bow- 
string twanged, one 
of the young bulls 
gave a leap and a 
bawl, ran a few 
yards, and dropped 
dead. Thearrow had 
pierced it through 
and through, just 
back of the should- 
ers. 

“A good shot, a 
very good shot!” ex- 
claimed Pedro. Ha! 
They’re off. Come 


pagans their dinner.’’ 

He swung to his 
saddle, and led off at 
a gallop to intercept 
the band, Bernal 
following closely, and 
Peter, on his mule, 
a little farther in the 
rear. In two or three 
minutes, the two 
Spaniards had ranged 
alongside the fleeing 
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buffaloes, and fired their crossbows without 
slackening pace. At that distance, it was im- 
possible to miss, but they were not so lucky 
in their shots as the ambushed Indian. It took 
ten arrows to drop three bulls. Then Pedro 
reined in, and the buffalo herd, after running a 
hundred yards farther, stopped as suddenly as 
it had started. The white men rode back. 
A dozen Indians already had reached the first 
bull. Pedro pointed to the others, and made 
gestures indicating that the Indians might 
have the game. They understood, shouted for 
the rest of the tribe, and in a few minutes at 
least a hundred persons, young and old, were 
working at the carcasses. 

“My captain,” said Pedro, when they re- 
turned to camp, “those savages are as tight- 
fisted as a Basque peasant. They waste noth- 
ing, not even fire, for they devour half their 
meat raw. They use the skins for their tents, 
they eat the meat, drink the blood, wear the 
tails for ornaments, and save the paunch and 
bladder to carry water in. They are the most 
economical people I know, and they have al- 
most turned my stomach. Ugh! I do not 
want to see another piece of beef until meal- 
| time, at least.” 
| They were glad enough to see the main body 
| when it arrived two days later. More and 
more Querechos had been arriving until fully 
eight hundred, of both sexes and all ages, were 
camped only a little way. downstream. The 
new arrivals, indeed, tried to go on a short dis- 
tance to the west, but this Don Lope forbade. 
If hostilities broke out, he did not propose to 
be caught between two fires, nor did he care to 
have a large camp of savages, whose habits, 
to say the least, were far from nice, occupy the 
stream bank a few hundred yards above him. 
The Indians submitted to his orders, though 
not with the best grace in the world; but the 
insolence which began to peep through their 
stolid demeanor vanished at once when Cor- 
onado came up with the main troop. 

““We have been traveling through herds of 
cows for two days,” he remarked to Don Lope 
as they rode in. “These pagans are not very 
prepossessing in appearance, are they?” 

“‘Quite the contrary, my general,” returned 
D’Urrea. 

“They have not been hostile?” 

“No, though I think they were working up 
to it.” 

“You have questioned them?” 

“Ves.” The knight looked around, saw that 
only Sebastian and Pedro, with the latter’s 
shadow, Peter, were within earshot. They 
knew the situation, and had been warned not 
to discuss it with the soldiers. D’Urrea 
went on. 

“They have no gold, and do not know what 
it means. They know of no villages toward the 
east. All the people in that direction are wan- 
derers, like themselves, preying on the cows. 
| They never had seen or heard of gold.” 

Coronado drew a sharp breath, but kept his 
face composed. Some of the soldiers were 
near enough to watch, if not to listen, and he 
did not care to spread bad news until it was 
necessary. 

““We must get some of them in, talk it over 
with them again, and then confront the Turk 
with them. Shall we try it to-night?” 

“Tf there is no hurry, there is another matter 
that I think should be attended to first,” said 
Don Lope. ‘These fellows are here to hunt 
the cows. If we help them, I think it might put 
them in a good humor, so that their replies 
would come more freely.” 

“‘We have had enough trouble from hunting 
the cows already,” said Coronado. “ Yester- 
day”—he laughed shortly—‘‘we could not 
start till noon, because some of our men were 
lost. They had been out all night, did not even 
see the fires we lighted for them. I do not care 
to have that happen again.” 

“That is not the kind of hunting I mean,” 
returned Don Lope. ‘Pedro, as our hunter-in- 
chief, has gone into it with them. I will let 
him tell you.” 

“They want to make a drive,” said Pedro, 
when summoned. “If the general will be kind 
enough to step this way, I can explain.” He 
led the way out from under the trees, and pro- 
ceeded to outline the scheme. 

A little distance above the camp, the per- 
pendicular bank on the north was higher than 
at most other places, twenty or thirty feet of 
straight drop, and then the usual steep slope 
below. This extended for more than half a 
mile in a gentle curve, bulging toward the 
south. The plan of the Indians was to start 
the buffaloes in a stampede toward this bank. 
There were two or three channels worn by the 
rains where a very active animal, with enough 
time at its disposal, could get down unharmed, 
but for the most part, the herd would plunge 
over the cliff, the brutes would break their 
necks, and the Querechos would have a 
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“Do you think these great brutes can be 
driven like tame sheep?” demanded Coronado. 

“Tf the general pleases,’ said Pedro, “I 
think the pagans are right. They get their liy- 
ing by knowing these creatures. Also, on the 
way here, scouting to one side of the advance 
troop, I came upon a little ravine with the 
skulls of more than a dozen cows lying in the 
bottom, and most of the other bones as well, 
It is only two days’ journey back of where we 
are now. I do not know whether we can drive 
them in the right direction, but they will go 
over the cliff if started right.” 

“Very well,” said Coronado, a little crossly, 
as had become his wont. ‘Tell them we will 
help them all we can.” 

The word was given, and the Indians opened 
their campaign. This was an old story to 
them, as indeed to all hunting tribes. The 
effort always is to get the game into a V-shaped 
enclosure, at the end of which is a trap or, as 
in this case, the deadfall. In this instance, 
both arms of the V were formed in part by 
ravines, which the Indians planned to rein- 
force, not by a stockade, which they had neither 
tools nor energy to build, but by fire. Piles of 
fuel were collected at short intervals, and plans 
made to light these at the right moment. 
Meantime, the medicine men of the tribe went 
out on the plain, and made medicine to coax 
the buffalo into the snare. Whether it was 
their magic, or perhaps the devices of the 
hunters, the fact remains that before night the 
number of buffalo in the desired portion of 
ground was much increased. 

The next day, there were still more of the 
“cows” within the lines, and the Indians de- 
cided to make the drive at noon. The Span- 
iards were to ride out around the herd, across 
the open end of the V, and at a signal start the 
animals running toward the cliff. Other Span- 
iards were to station themselves along each 
arm of the drive. Morales was assigned to the 
open side, and had ridden out part way to his 
post. Pedro was to help watch the western 
stroke of the V, but was held at the camp by 
questions from the general till his companions 
had got to their posts.! With Peter with him, 
as usual, he started to ride across the line that 
the drive was to take, of course in front of the 
herd. There seemed no particular danger in 
this, for the drive was not to commence till the 
general gave the word. But before Pedro and 
Peter were half-way across, a shot sounded 
from the open end of the drive, a loud bawl 
from a wounded animal followed; and the next 
moment the whole restless herd was plunging 
southward, with the two riders between them 
and the cliff. 

Both lads heard the shot, both grasped its 
meaning in an instant, but it was Pedro who 
turned knowledge to action. The nearest of 
the buffalo were not a hundred yards away. 
It was hopeless to try to get across the line of 
the stampede, worse than hopeless to attempt 
breaking through it, and to be driven over the 
cliff was death. But a couple of hundred yards 
to the right, one of the little ravines mentioned 
cut down toward the river-bed, and there was 
a chance, a bare chance, that they could get 
down this before being overwhelmed by the 
rush of the herd. 

“Come!” shouted Pedro. ‘Give him the 
spur!” He swung his quirt across the mule’s 
rump as he spoke, but the stroke was needless. 
The Abbott seemed to understand the situa- 
tion as well as his rider, and the two steeds 
were off at full speed, quartering across the 
path of the herd toward the one gate that of- 
fered escape. So close were the oncoming 
buffalo that the shoulder of one grazed the tail 
of Pedro’s horse, and the main herd was not 
fifty feet away when they reached the little 
draw. “Down with you!” shouted Pedro, 
lashing the mule again, and down they went. 
The Abbott, even in this crisis, picked his way 
and kept his footing; the horse slipped and 
stumbled and twice almost fell; but they won 
through at last to the level floor of the valley. 
Even as they reached it, they heard a crash 
behind, and glancing over their shoulders, saw 
a big bull with a broken neck rolling over and 
over down the slope. 

“Look! Look!” screamed Peter. 

“By all the saints,” exclaimed Pedro, as he 
turned his head. 

A dozen buffalo were actually in the air, 
plunging over the cliff. They struck the bot- 
tom, and behind them came others and others. 
Most of the brutes, as they came to the edge of 
the precipice, tried to hold back, but were 
shoved over by their fellows behind. Some of 
them sprang clear out, as if still running, and 
came down feet first, but even if they survived 
the terrific jump, they were killed by those who 
fell on them. 

“This way!” cried Pedro, and led the way at 
a gallop down the valley toward camp, quar- 
tering toward the river. His keen eye had no- 
ticed that the hoofs of the great brutes were 
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grinding away the bank, so that what was a 
cliff would be a slope in a few minutes, and he 
headed out of needless danger, like the true 
soldier that he was. What he foresaw, hap- 
pened; they had scarcely gotten out of the line 
of flight when the flanks of the great herd, 
composed of animals that had gotten down 
safely, began to stream by. They splashed 
through the river and galloped on to the south, 
out of sight; but behind them, what had been a 
gray cliff was now a brown hillside, and full five 
hundred dead or dying buffalo lay waiting the 
knives. 

“That was a narrow squeak,” said Peter, 
drawing a long breath. ‘What next?” 

“‘The next thing,” said Pedro, grimly, “is to 
find out who fired that shot, and why. But 
indeed, I think I know, now.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


2 Y SON,” said Fray Luis, on the morning 

AY“ of the second day after the stam- 
pede, ‘‘the general could not do other than 
he did.” 

“Being the general, perhaps he could not,” 
returned Pedro, grimly. 

“That is hardly respectful, Pedro,” said the 
friar, reprovingly. “It was your word against 
that of Morales, and Morales told a plausible 
tale. Anyone may have an arquebuss go off 
by chance.” : 

“True, father,” said Pedro. “But this one 
did not go by chance, and you are as well con- 
vinced of that as I. Furthermore, it was not 
by chance that the cows already were scared— 
Morales’ pagan was out beyond him, you re- 
member. Nor was it by chance that I made 
formal complaint, though knowing ‘n advance 
what the judgment would be. When this 
Peruvian swineherd and myself have our final 
accounting, people will understand why.” 

“Well,” said Fray Luis philosophically, “‘it 
will be a long time yet before that accounting 
can take place, unless you mean to get yourself 
hanged for it, and I fancy that after 2 few 
weeks, I shall find you in a more pliant frame 
of mind. I suppose you know the result of the 
questions put to the Turk?” 

“No,” said Pedro, ‘‘save that new questions 
are sure to be answered by new lies.” 

‘“‘He said—but I fancy the general will tell 
you. 

Coronado had come from his tent, the bugler 
before him, blowing the call for assembly. 
The trained men formed up at once, and the 
general addressed them. 

‘Gentlemen and soldiers of Spain,” he said, 
“it is useless to deny that I have not the best 
of news for you. The Turk still insists that 
Quivira is a rich land, with much gold, but says 
that he told us falsely about the direction in 
which that kingdom lies. It is north of here, 
where these other pagans have told us that 
there are large, powerful nations. I am going 
to learn whether this is the truth or not. I 
shall travel north with thirty men, all on horse- 
back, taking the Turk with us, but if he has led 
us falsely this time, I shall not bring him back. 
The rest of the army will remain here till you 
have as much dried beef as the animals can 
carry, and then Don Tristan de Arellano will 
lead you back to Tiguex.” 

He stopped, and a soldier shouted from the 
ranks: “Let us all go!” Others took up the 
call, but Coronado waved his hand for silence, 
and shook his head. 

“We are soldiers of Spain,” he said, “not 
Englishmen holding a council to see whether 
we will obey our king. To take the whole 
army would delay the march. Thirty men 
can travel quickly, for we shall take the 
strongest horses. The rest will march back, 
as I have said. The army master will now 
read out the names of those who are to go 
with me.” 

All ears were cocked at that reading; at the 
close of it, many of the soldiers exchanged 
looks of surprise. Pedro was going, which 
was expected; he was second best shot in the 
army, if not first. But Morales was going, too, 
while Sebastian, an equally good soldier in 
every way, was left with the main force. 

“Now, why may that be?” demanded 
Antonio. “Does the general think to make a 
wildcat and a snake love each other by keeping 
them together?” 

“So the snake does not strike when the 
wildcat is not looking, I am content,” returned 
Sebastian. 

“Morales has to leav: his swine-faced 
heathen behind, I hear,” said Bernal, who like- 
Wise was one of the party. “He doesn’t seem 
to like that, by the look of him.” For the 
swarthy adventurer from Peru looked like a 
thunder-cloud. 

All that day, the men drawn for the trip 
looked to their weapons, their horses, their 
clothing and provisions. Next morning, be- 
fore sunrise, they were off. As Bernal had 
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said, the Seri was not in the party, but Wiki 
was, and Isopete, together with some guides 
from the Querechos. Fray Luis had been left 
behind,. but the vigorous Fray Juan Padilla 
was along, and since Pedro was there, Peter 
was, also. It seemed to be the accepted rule 
that whenever he was with the party, he should 
go where Pedro went. Half a dozen dogs, 
stout old Nigger at the head of the pack, were 
not the least important members of the 
scouting party, and the Turk was present, as 
promised, his hands chained, his feet tied 
together under the horse’s belly. Stolid 
though he was, Peter could see a look of fear 
in his eyes; and small wonder. 

Day after day, they rode northward, and 
never once were the buffalo out of sight. 


Sometimes they were close together in herds | 


of thousands, sometimes only a few were 
visible, but never was the land empty of them. 
At midday, one could find them in bands, 
chewing the cud and fighting away the flies; 
the cows and calves in the middle, the bulls 
all round the edge, facing out. 

Northward they pushed their way through 
teeming animal life. As Peter said one day, 
it was like marching through a zoological 
garden. 

They had continued the march at daybreak 
on the tenth morning, and by riding a few 
miles farther than was their wont at a morning 
march, had made camp by a small river, 
where Coronado announced they would re- 
main till the next day. Pedro and Bernal 
started out to hunt, as usual, but this time 
several soldiers asked and received permission 
to join in the chase. Part of them followed 
Bernal, who started out to the east of the camp, 
and others elected to go with Pedro to the 
west. Morales was one of these, and seemed 
to take pleasure in forcing his company on the 
young man who despised him so cordially. 
Don Lope would have separated the men, but 
Coronado, worried and depressed, did not 
keep so close a guard. 

“T have not shot a cow since my involuntary 
target practice precipitated the stampede 
which nearly cost the life of our leader, here,” 
said Morales, insolently. 

“You slew five hundred of the brutes with 
that one shot, Senor Morales,” returned Pedro. 
“That was a noble killing. It should make 
amends to you for failing to get the game you 
aimed to bring down.” 

The other men chuckled and the swarthy 
soldier flushed. Made ridiculous again by his 
own insolence, and not daring to bring the 
matter to battle, he sought a diversion. An 
old bull was standing alone and pawing the 
ground a hundred yards to the left. Pedro 
had passed him with hardly a glance, he was 
too tough to be worth killing, but Mouales 
turned toward the great brute. “That old 
fellow seems to want a fight,” he said, loudly. 
“T’'ll give him one.” . 

“Tf I may advise so experienced a soldier, 





I would say have a care,” remarked Pedro. | 


Morales only tossed his head, and rode on, 
looking to the priming of his arquebuss as he 
went. After a moment, Pedro rode out after 
him. The swarthy soldier rode to within ten 


paces of the pawing buffalo, dismounted to | 
make a careful shot—and as he did so, the | 


brute charged. 


“ a | 
A domestic bull usually charges straight 
ahead till he either gets his enemy or runs over | 


the place where that enemy ought to be. 
That is why bull fighting remains popular. 
But the buffalo, by all accounts, though a 
stupid brute at best, looks where he is going 
and can change directions if necessary. The 
horse sprang one way and the man the other, 
but instead of thundering blindly between, 
the bull wheeled toward the larger taiget, and 
his wicked black horns got home. There was 
one agonized scream, and then a heave of the 
bull’s mighty shoulders threw the horse in the 
air, blood pouring from his torn chest. He 
was dead even as he fell. Whirling clean 
round, the bull made for Morales. The soldier 
fired, the bull staggered for a moment and 
went to his knees, but in an instant was up 
and charging again. Morales sprang aside, 
knowing that his life was a matter of seconds, 
for he had no chance to reload the clumsy 
arquebuss; but then came a yell, and the 
pound of hoofs on the prairie sod, the twang 
of a bowstring, and a bawl as the arrow drove 
in behind the bull’s ribs. It was a mortal 
wound, the brute started away on aclumsy 
trot, and Pedro, reloading, ranged alongside 
and sent another arrow through its heart. 
He dismounted, recovered his shafts, and led 
his horse back to where Morales was standing, 
the others around him. 

“T cannot understand why he was not 
killed,” the latter was saying. “I aimed 
straight between his eyes——” 

“That is why,” said Pedro. “If you will 

(Continued on page 46) 











The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 


little news from home. 


Then he turned eastward. In his hotel xoom in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 


York suburb. He reached for the télephone—asked tor 


his home numbef. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. Piis wife’s voice greeted 


him. Its tone/and inflection t 
the world. She hardly ne 
well—dancing right here by,fhe telephone. . . 


him all was right with 
d to say, “Yes, they are 
Father 


and mother ¢ame yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll be glad 


to see you!” 
* 


* * 


Across the breadth/of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for so¢ial or business purposes, “‘long distance” 


does more than €ommunicate. 


It projects you—thought, 


mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 
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Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


reported satisfactory progress, and the Supply Department 
continues its excellent service to the field. 
The $100,000 appropriation for Boys’ Lirr, its “bigger and 


Irondale 


ig: YNDALE Reservation,” the great camp of the St. Louis 
Council, played host to the National Council on the last 
day of the Annual Meeting. Irondale is situated some 90 
miles from St. Louis, in the Ozark Mountains. 

There are 53 permanent buildings located on the reserva- 
tion, representing an expenditure of approximately $35,000. 
Perhaps no scout camp in the country is better equipped, and 
the scouts of St. 
Louis may be justly 
proud of their posses- 
sion. 

Kiwanis Hall, the 
splendidly equipped 
mess hall, is being 
duplicated in a num- 
ber of cities about 
the country. The 
addition of a baking 
department last year 
to the kitchen makes 
the culinary depart 
ment all that could 
be desired. rhe 
dairy barns, which 
house the Holstein 
cattle, are both con 
venient and sanitary. 
rhe hospital is 


equipped for ever) on March 18th. The scouts assembled represent one Catholic troop, one 
emergency. Plans Lutheran, and one Unitarian troop. About 225 boys in La Crosse 
are now under way formed part of the audience 


better” program, and the flourishing condition of the magazine, a 
brought an enthusiastic endorsement from the meeting. 


Fellowship Dinner 


HE members of the National Council were the guests of 
the St. Louis Council at the Fellowship dinner on Mayfot aN 





Some of the boys in La Crosse, Wis., who “listened in” to the speech 
if the Chief Scout Executive broadcast from KDKA in Pittsburgh, 





Vajor-General C. R. Edwards is honorary scoutmaster of this troop 


of Springfield, Mass., that is named after him. 


As the guest of the Amer- 


ican Legion he addressed both the Legion and the scouts on the fine ideals of 
the Movement. Major-General Edwards ts here surrounded by his “boys” 


for constructing an artificial lake at the lower end of the 
reservation. It will be stocked with fish, in order that scouts 
may enjoy the advantages of this great outdoor sport. The 
lake, however, will not be ready for another season. 

\ big addition is now being made to the camp museum. 
This addition will be used for laboratory work and will be in 
charge of a competent nature-study expert. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


HE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Boy Scouts of 
\merica took place May oth and roth at St. Louis, Mo. 

The reports of the Departments of the National Council 
indicated a steady and satisfactory growth in Scouting. The 
camping program has been increased and developed, and 
winter camping has become an important feature of scout 
activities. The Department of Education showed an increased 
number of training courses for scoutmasters, and reported 
that a number of large universities have inaugurated special 
courses for scout executives in their regular extension work. 
Church relationships were strengthened during the year. 

Che Field Department reported that a gratifying percentage 
of second class council territory had been brought under 
first-class councils, and that the number of troops not under 
council had been reduced. Regional activities, under the 
generous provision of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, were greatly 
augmented. 

lhe Editorial, Library and Publication Departments all 


The address of welcome 
was delivered by Mr. 
Clarence H. Howard, 
President of the St. Louis 
Council. Brief addresses 
were made by other mem- 
bers of the National 
Council. 

Full details of the pro- 
gram will appear in the 
July issue. 


Jamboree Training 
Camp 


At THE time of writ- 
ing, plans are well 
under way for the training 
camp of the representa- 
tive troop of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the 
Jamboree. A camp near 
New York City is to be 
designated and all the 
arrangements will be un- 
der the direct supervision 
of the National Depart- 
ment of Camping. Rigid 


























Part of the results of an anti-puncture campaign conducted by the 
scouts of El Paso, Texas. This ts the collection made by one troop. 
Over 150,000 nails, pieces of glass and other tire-destroyers were col- 
lected from the streets and placed on exhibition in a prominent place in 

the city 


tests will be conducted to ensure that only the most worthy 
representatives of the Boy Scouts of America will be included 
in the troop of 48. ‘The troop will mobilize from about July 
15th to 25th. 

Every scout will fall to with a will and devote his best 
energy to the drills and the instruction in scoutcraft because 
upon him rests the confidence of the whole Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Agreement with Canada 


RECIPROCAL arrangement has just been completed 
between the Boy Scouts of America and the Canadian 
Scout Association, which provides for scouts of one country 
who are living in the other and wish to be connected with the 
Scout Association there. Full credit for scout tests passed in 
either country is to be allowed. The rank of the scout- 


(Continued on pur Ca) 



























Several troops of California Boy Scouts have enlisted to aid Capt. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, of Spanish War fame, in his fight against narcotics. He is 
president of the International Narcotic Education Association, which proposes to have facts about habit- 
forming drugs taught in all schools. This picture shows scouts at Sierra Madre, California, before starting 
distribution of anti-narcotic literature. The scoutmaster is Dennis K. Stovall, of Sierra Madre 
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LONE SCOUTS ef AMERICA 


VER since Mr. Herr told us of 
the danger he is forced to face 
since the discontinuance of the Lone 
Scout—the danger, that is, of a mur- 
derous attack by his ravenous and 
now starving old associate, Simon 
Legree, the office waste-basket—we 
on Boys’ Lire have been wondering 
how we could come to his assistance. 
Certainly we do not want Mr. 
Herr’s blood on our hands, especially 
as we, at least in part, have been 
responsible for taking away the food 
that went to placate the ever- 
hungry Legree. 

Long have we pondered, and, 
at last, we have been rewarded by the arrival of an idea. 
Ideas are scarce, and we would like to take all the credit 
for this one, but modesty forbids, 
and honesty insists that we give 
Mr. Armstrong Perry, the new man 
at the Long House, credit for rather 
more than half of it. 

The idea, which is explained helow, 
may, perhaps, delay old Simon’s meals 
a bit, and that will undoubtedly make 
him savage enough, but we cannot 
believe that his rage will become so 
unrestrained as to lead him to attack 
that kindly and considerate (if bald- 
headed) gentleman, Mr. Herr. And 
we shall do all we can to prevent un- 
seemly delay in his meals, for we have 
long been acquainted with the dis- 
positions of waste-baskets. Ours is 
fed regularly and generously, and 
from morning ’til night purrs con- 
tentedly by our side. Yet we notice 
that invariably over Sunday his dis- 
position has grown bad, and were it 
not for the fact that his Monday meal 
is heavier than those of other days, 
we verily believe that he would bite 
'the hand that feeds him. 

There have, occasionally, been 
weird mysteries in the papers concern- 
ing the sudden and unexplained dis- 
ippearance of this editor or that. 
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A department of Boys’ LIFE continuing the official organ of The Lone Scouts of America, which was suspended by its owner, Mr. 
W. D. Boyce, when that organization and the Boy Scouts of America joined forces and formed one unified national Boy Scout 


Movement with more than 800,000 members 


Always the Sherlock Holmeses and the Craig Kennedys report 
failures in their attempts to locate the missing editors, yet we, in 
this office, have a theory that would solve these mysteries. It 
is that these editors have for long periods been too considerate 
of the feelings of those who submit manuscripts, tossing too 
few to the hollow and open-mouthed creatures that sit quietly 
by. For a time their waste-baskets have remained faithful, 
despite the gnawing hunger that tortured their vitals. But 
at last, realizing that starvation stared them in the face, they 
have ferociously attacked their stingy feeders, swallowing them 
pitilessly, and proving to us, at least, that we must keep our 
basket satisfied. 

Fortunately we find that easy to do, and so we can come to 
the assistance of Mr. Herr, sending to the Long House those 
Lone Scout manuscripts that do not find a-place in Boys’ Lire. 
Once there, those that are good enough will be distributed 
among the amateur papers, while the others—and there 
will be plenty—will be given to Simon Legree, quieting his 
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What Lone Scout Leaders Say About 


EXTRACTS from letters written to Mr. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, Lone 

Scouts of America, by Council Chiefs, Grand Councilors, 

Amateur Editors and Tribe Chiefs: 

Dear Brother Scout: 

I received your letter to-day telling me of the uniting of The 
Lone and Boy Scouts of America. The letter pleased me as I 
had thought of such act myself. Now we have what I consider 
the two best organizations for boys in North America, and 
probably the world, united into one body of well-trained boys. 
—L. S. Malcom Schaeffer, Lone Scout, Gem, Alberta. 

Dear Mr. West: 

Your letter of the 14th received. The news of the consolida- 
tion came as a complete surprise to me but I can assure you of 
my cooperation and I am sure that, as far as the natures of the 
different organizations permit, the two scout bodies will get 
on very well together under the same management. 

The Lone Scouts of America has developed into more of a 
literary organization than anything else and its foundation is 
in corresponding and the rivalry of contributing to Lone 
Scout and the L. S. amateur papers, rather than in wood- 
craft. This, while it would not permit the consolidation of the 
L. S. A. into the Pioneer movement, will make no difference in 
other respects and I am sure that-the single management will 
react to the benefit of both organizations. 

In closing, I wish to again assure you of my desire to be of 
service and I hope you will feel free to call on me at any time.— 
Ralph A. Lang, Chief of Council 3, L. S. A., R. D. 2, Box 164, 
Kane, Penn. 

_ You are extended the use of our weekly columns for publica- 
tion of any news or announcements that would be of interest 
to Scoutdom.—The Fan, Dravosburg, Penn. Arthur F. Barr, 
Co-Editor and Pub. 

Dear Brother Lone & Boy Scout: 

Your letter of greeting received and I was very glad to hear 
from you. I had just received a copy of the April number of 
Lone Scout and had just heard of the momentous changes now 
taking place in Scoutdom. I fully appreciate the importance 
and possibilities of these changes because I am a Boy Scout 
myself (Troop 1, Patrol Leader of Beaver Patrol—Second 
Class) and I know that we, as Lone Scouts, are going to get a 
square deal, 

I am nevertheless a Lone Scout to the core, as had been 


1924 


proved by my scouting activities, and I realize that there is 
going to be some confusion, misunderstanding and antagonistic 
“kicking”? among the Lone Scouts. I, myself, hate to lose the 
Lone Scout Magazine, especially so in view of the fact that 
another issue would give me the few points necessary for 
the grand total netting me the L. S. G. Yet I’m sure, every- 
thing considered, that the changes are for the best. I will be 
glad to cooperate with you and the other officials in any 
movement which is for the best of the grand old glorious 
L.S. A. Iama member of the Council of Ten of Council Fire 
and know my territory. Don’t fail to call on me. 
—Howell Wadsworth, L.S. B., L. S. O0., L.S. S., Bryom- 
ville, Ga. 

Dear Brother Scout: 

Will drop a few lines to-day. Got your welcome letter— 
was glad to hear that we made the change in this great organi- 
zation of the Lone Scouts of America. I have sent out lots of 
letters to Lone Scouts telling them to keep on with their scout 
work. ... . I will do all I can to make it 5,000,000 Boy Scouts 
of America by 1927.—Louis J. Munn, Lone Scout, Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio. 

Dear Sir and Brother Scout Official: 

I am in favor of the change of officials and such. I really 
believe: we shall be able to build a very strong organization of 
the Lone Scout plan, or way of Scouting.—C. H. Mayer, 
L. S. B., L. S. D., 205 West Union Avenue, Virden, Ill. 

My dear Mr. West: 

Although the announcement of the merger of the two scout 
organizations came to me as a surprise, I am heartily in favor 
of the movement, as I am sure that both organizations will be 
greatly benefited under the new plan. .. . 

I sincerely hope that the Lone Scouts will receive the entire 
“backing”’ of your organization as it isa wonderful asset to the 
farmer boy, this being spoken from the writer’s actual experi- 
ence. — Art Susott, Member Grand Council, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter of the 15th and am sorry to say 
that I was not entirely satisfied with it. I have been opposed to 
a merger of the two organizations from the start... . 

BUT as the two are not yet united I hope that they continue 
to be the same—independent of one another.—Clarence A. 
Mattson, Lone Scout, Detroit, Michigan. 












WASTE BASKET 


nerves, soothing his temper, and, 
above all, saving Mr. Herr from that 
sudden and violent end, of which the 
mere thought causes our cheeks to 
pale and our gooseflesh to creep. 
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New Department of Interest 
to Lone Scouts 


The idea which we—and Mr. 
Perry—conceived is to open a new 
department in Boys’ Lirre—and this 
is, we think, very generous in us, as 
the magazine is in the position of the 
Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe, 
‘it has so many departments it does 
not know what to do. This depart- 
ment we shall christen THE READERS’ PAGE and in it we shall 
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_ publish the best short stories, articles and verses written by our 


teaders provided these best short 
Stories, articles, verses and so on are 
good enough to be repeated one hundred 
and forty thousand times in the one 
hundred and forty thousand copies of 
an issue of Boys’ Lire. This means 
that they must be very good indeed, so 
good as to justify the crowding out of 
a story or an article written by a pro- 
fessional author. 

The department will be open to all 
readers alike whether Boy Scouts or 
Lone Scouts or neither. Announce- 
ment of the opening of this depart- 
ment with rules for contributors will 
be found on page 9 of this issue. 

To Lone Scouts we wish to say that 
the award of credits for anything of 
theirs accepted and printed in Boys’ 
Lire will be entirely in the hands of the 
officials at the Lone Scout Headquarters 
in Chicago. They have requested that 
all contributions from Lone Scouts 
which are not acceptable for Boys’ Lire 
be sent them, in order that they may 
distribute them to Lone Scout papers 
and assign credits as they see fit. This 
will be done and hence no Lone Scout 
manuscripts will be returned by us di- 
rectly to the writers —TuHE Epitors. 
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the Merger 


Dear Mr. West: 

Your letter received and was glad to learn of the L. S. A.- 
B. S. A. merger. 

I will do all in my power to bring the members of both 
organizations together without conflict and misunderstanding. 
And at any time you desire something done in this district, 
State or community, do not hesitate to call upon me.—Wm. G. 
Wilson, Box 16, Fentress, Texas. 

Dear Sir: 

I was very pleased to get your letter forwarded to me from 
my home town notifying me about the change in the Lone 
Scout program. I am taking this early opportunity of extending 
my help in anything that you may take up in the future. 

It is a thing that I have always hoped would happen. I 
became active in the Lone Scouts first but when of age joined 
the Boy Scouts and have been a member ever since, at present 
being an Assistant Scoutmaster while I am here at the Uni- 
versity. I have with my contact with the two organizations 
been able to see the good points of both and I hope that the 
joining of the two will keep the good points of both and get rid 
of the bad points. 

You may be sure that I will do all I can to further the coop- 
eration of the two organizations.—Robert H. Paddock, 222 
North Bassett Street, Madison, Wisc. 

Dear Sir: : 

Your letter come to me a big surprise. It is also a big disap- 
pointment, too. I cannot understand why Mr. Boyce shoula 
want to put the Lone Scouts under the officials of the Boy Scouts. 
—Thurman F. Chandler, Council Chief, Topsham, Maine. 
Dear Sir: 

Your organization is to be congratulated for its recent achieve- 
ment. Great as it was, the B, S. A. by its merging with the Lone 
Scouts should go on to more wonderful things. Iam sure the 
new members will help a great deal in realizing your ambitions. 
—Alexander Heitowit 973-47th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish you every success directing the L. S. A. and that we 
may go forward with even greater enthusiasm.—F. H. Cari 
Reinke, Grand Councilor, 59 Stanley Avenue, Hamilton, Ont 
Dear Mr. Martin: 

I was glad to hear of the consolidation of the L. S. A. and 
B. S. A., although I was very sorry to see Lone Scout Maga- 

(Concluded on page 55) 











Up Pike’s Peak 
On A Bicycle 


That’s going some! A climb of 
14,107 feet. George Flagler, of 
Colorado, has the honor of being 
the first to accomplish this feat. 
And it was on his Iver Johnson— 
of course. 

You may never put your bi- 
cycle to such a test, but you will 
give it pretty hard usage over 
rough roads, at times; and you 
want the best, because it is 
cheapest in the end. It’s good to 
know you can get a bicycle like 
the Iver Johnson—built to stand 
all sorts of hard wear without 
trouble or repairs. 


Built to Last 


Thirty-eight years of experience in bi- 
cycle making is your guarantee of sat- 
isfaction with an Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
The Juvenile Models (drop-bar) em- 
body exactly the same features of su- 
perior construction as the famous Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for adults. 

High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set; 
two-point ball bearings, reducing fric- 
tion; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson 
Blue, and Maroon; best guaranteed 
equipment. 

* These and other features have made 
Iver Johnson Bicycles world-famous for 
beauty, speed, strength, and service- 
ability. 


Write for Free Booklet “B” 


Full of just the information you want 
before buying a bicycle. It illustrates 
and describes the various Iver Johnson 
models for boys and girls, as well as 
for men and women—also Velocipedes. 
A postcard will bring a copy to you, 
FREE. 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
-20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
! Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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Deerslayer Again 


N reading over the Boys’ Lire for March 

I noticed an inquiry about the “Deer- 
slayer.” Troop One of Atmore, Ala., got the 
picture from American Motion Picture Cor- 
poration of New Y — N. Y. We showed it in 
Atmore, Ala., Feb. 18, 1924. 

Every one ‘that I “Yalkeed with later said it 
was a fine picture —ENzA G. SANDERS, S. M. 

Thank you. I am sure scouts will be glad 

to we this. 


New Merit Badges 

LIKE all other scouts I feel that I know you 

already. You probably have a different 
title but we know you as Dan Beard, the most 
famous scout in America. You may think 
that I began with that introduction in order 
to have you grant some request of mine; please 
do not think so because I mean it. Nobody 


| means so much to me, in Scouting, as you. 


. Why not have a merit badge for glazing? 
Iti is a useful and practical trade. 

. What is the record in wig wag signals? 

What is the record in semaphore? 

We have done 50 letters a minute in the 
wig wag. 

3. How are the scouts to be chosen for the 
International Jamboree in my _ region?— 
Scout Morton JAQUITH. 

First of all, thank you for your kind thoughts. 
It is a mighty fine thing to feel that there are 
boys whom I have never met, but who feel that 
way towards Dan Beard. Dan Beard feels 
that every scout, and every boy who loves 
the out of doors, is a friend of his, and he likes 
to hear from them all. Now to answer those 
questions. 

There is no doubt that glazing is a useful, 
interesting and profitable trade. It does not 
seem to me, however, that it is sufficiently 
close to scout activities to justify adding a 
merit badge in the subject. 

I am always glad to hear from you fellows 
with ideas, and some of you have some mighty 
good suggestions. But if we installed merit 
badges for all the hobbies that are suggested, 
the Boy’s Handbook would be as thick as a 
dictionary. The committee who have super- 
vision of the merit badges always give very 
careful consideration to every suggestion. 
But while pioneering and handicraft, cooking 
and surveying do make a boy a better scout 
because they are big, broad subjects, a great 
many that are suggested to us are not. Thus 
poultry keeping is an important industry, 
because the country needs eggs and chickens. 
But terrapin raising and rabbit raising which 
were suggested recently are not. We could 
get along very well without terrapin soup or 
rabbit stew. 

Glazing is a worth-while thing for a scout 
to know. But if you read the requirements 
for handicraft or plumbing, for instance, you 
will see how much more knowledge a scout 
must have to pass them than he would for 
glazing. 

2. We have no official record for wig wag or 
semaphore. Yours sounds good. Perhaps 
some other troops have records. 

3. See National Council News in Boys’ 
Lire for May, 1924. 


The Scout Scribe 

t Is there a special metal hat badge for a 
scribe? 

2. May a patrol leader have two assistants 
who act jointly? 

3. What are the principal duties of a scribe? 
—Scout DANIEL SULLIVAN. 

t. No. The scribe badge is embroidered on 
cloth. 

2. He may have them, but I do not think 
he would need two assistants. 

3. The scout scribe has one of the most 
important jobs in the troop. It is his duty to 
keep all the records and the history of the 
troop. He checks attendance and the payment 
of dues, and keeps an accurate and up to date 
record of all tests passed. He reports these 
things regularly to Headquarters on the proper 
forms. 

One very important duty that a scribe some- 
times overlooks, but which is as much a part of 
his job as any other, is to help the publicity 
man on'the Troop Committee to prepare the 
hews items concerning the troop’s activities 
for the newspapers and the Scout Radio. This 
job offers every scoutmaster an opportunity to 
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have his scribe keep one member of the Troop 
Committee busy, and in a well-organized troop 
every member of the committee will have a 
scout assigned to him to help him in his par- 
ticular job. 

There are other things the active and 
interested scribe can find to do. He may 
keep a record of the troop’s property, revising 
it from time to time as required, and can 
assist the Troop Committee in preparing their 
reports for the Institution with which the 
troop is connected, and the Annual Report 
to the Council. He may prepare a history of 
the troop and may even edit the troop’s own 
newspaper, for circulation in the troop. 

Because the work of the scribe is important 
and heavy, and because it is necessary that his 
records and reports be absolutely correct, 
he should be provided with the tools which 
will make his work easy and accurate. The 
first and most important of these is a Troop 
Record Book which costs $4.25 from the 
Supply Department. 

All in all, the scoutmaster will find the scribe 
to be one of his most important officers, and 
for this reason the scribe should be chosen with 
great care. He should be absolutely trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, etc., but in addition 
he must be so interested in his job that it is 
performed efficiently and on time even under 
difficulty, and without urging. 


See the Seventh Scout Law 

1. If your brother is Patrol leader should 
you obey him at all times? 

2. Is it cruel to kill crows and jaybirds? 

3. Is a jaybird a thief?-—Scout JosEPH 
HInpbs. 

1. You should obey your brother on all 
scout occasions. 

2. It is cruel to kill anything for fun, it is 
often necessary to kill crows. 

3. Yes he is a thief and a bad, but mighty 
handsome one. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe 


t. In making a knife scabbard what leather 
is best to use, where may it be obtained and at 
what price? 

2. In paddling a canoe through a rapid 
should a long or a short paddle be used by the 
man in the bow? Which by the man in the 
stern? 

3. In patching a canoe with a tear in the 
bottom what materials should be used, and 
how should the work be done?—Scout JAMES 
G. Watson, Danville, Va. 

1. Get sheep skin from the supply Depart- 
ment of the Boy Scouts of America. That’s 
what I use in my school in the woods of Pike 
County to-day. 

2. We don’t paddle a canoe down the rapids, 
we use the paddle to jam against the bottom 
and check the speed; a pole is better. The 
bow paddle is the shorter. Don’t attempt it 
at all unless you are an expert, know the 
rapids, and have tried the trick once before 
at least, with an experienced adult to help 
you. 

3. Use surgeon’s plaster and then paint it 
over the same color as the canoe, for a tempo- 
rary patch. For a permanent patch, you will 
want to use canvas. 

A Dog Team 

AM making a sledge and would like to know 

which is the best dog for a team, a German 
or Belgian police dog, a shepherd, or is there 
any other breed which will stand the climate of 
Connecticut?—Scout FRANK R. FRritscu. 

Any big strong dog will answer the purpose. 
I would not advise a husky because the only 
ones I have seen in this section partake too 
much of the character of their ancestors, the 
wolves, and will eat up your neighbors’ 
chickens and attack the cattle. 


Not the Weeping Willow 


1. Where can I buy flint and steel? 

2. Where does the red willow grow? 

3. Ihave had success in firemaking with pine 
spindle and cypress board. Why does the 
Scout Handbook advise against its use? 

4. What is the difference between wood sage 
and horse mint? 

5. Can a troop limit its membership to only 
one denomination?>—Jack GRONINGER. 

1. From.the Supply Department of the Boy 
Scouts of America for $1.50 a set. 

2. In the first place the red willow is not a 


willow; it belongs to the dogwood family, it 
grows wild on Long Island and in Maine. Its 
real name is red-osier. It is a very common 
Northern shrub. I have noted it as far west as 
what is now Glacier Park. It frequents water 
courses. 

3. Many woods can be used for a fire set. 
White pine is © K., but other pines being 
resinous, are not as desirable as balsam. How 
do you know you would not have had better 
success with other wood, willow, for instance? 

4. If you mean Wood Saia, that belongs to 
the fern family and is not related to the mints. 
I do not know of any “‘wood sage.” Horse 
mint is found from New Jersey to Minnesota 
and south. 


5. Yes. 


For a Secret! 

1. How can I make invisible ink? 

2. What is the best material to use for bow 
string? 

3. Where can I get a book on the birds of 
New England?—Scout AUGE FRANCOIUR. 

t. Use lemon juice. When you heat it you 
can read it. 

2. Use a cord which will not stretch. One 
made of unbleached linen thread of about 
fifteen ply, loosely twisted together. Or make 
a string of silk or flaxen harness thread twisted 
into a cord one-seventh of an inch in diameter; 
while twisting wax it. 

Appleton of New York, publishes “ Birds 
of Eastern North America,” by Frank Chap- 
man, which is the best book for your purpose. 
It is one I myself use. It costs $5.00, but will 
undoubtedly be in your public library. Mr. 
Chapman has a smaller book at $1.50 called, 
“What Bird Is That?” Cheap and handy 
books for field work are published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, Long Island. 
The author is Chester Reed. 


Bows 


1. What kind of woods are there in the 
southwest part of Oregon that are good for bows 
and arrows? 

2. Is wild apple any good for bows and ar- 
rows?—CLARENCE NYLANDER. 

You are lucky in living in a state where you 
can get the best wood possible for bows— 
Oregon yew. Hickory is good, and so is 
applewood, but neither is comparable to 
Oregon yew. 


Keep the Night Fire Burning 

1. I would like to know if cartoons can be 
used in the Merit Badge for Art? 

Also, how do you bank a camp fire so it 
burns all night, or so that the embers are still 
red hot in the morning. I have tried a number 
of ways, such as, green wood and sods or dirt, 
without success.— JAMES SEIBEL. 

1. If the cartoon is just a funny picture, no. 
But if you work it out carefully in accordance 
with requirements, it might be acceptable. 

2. If you have ashes enough to cover your 
embers they will keep with nothing but ashes. 
I kept one fire going from November till the 
following April. 


Stilts 

N THE August issue of the Boys’ Lrre there 

was an article about Kenneth Hill and his 
stilts. I also like to walk on stilts. Can you 
tell me how and of what his stilts are made? 
—FERROL WILSON. 

Kenneth did not tell me. I always made my 
stilts of pine, the sticks being about 2 inches in 
diameter on which I screwed triangular foot- 
pieces. I never used the sissy long-handled 
ones which come up under your arms, but had 
the handles come where I could grasp them. 


Flint and Steel and Frozen Ears 


1. What is the best way to build a fire with 
flint and steel? 

2. What is the best thing to do for frozen 
ears?—CHESTER Hopkins. 

1. This was answered quite fully in this 
column in December. Strike the back of your 
knife sharply on a piece of flint or quartz. 
Use burnt rag for punk to catch the spark that 
flies off. This is the real trick. Blow the spark 
till it is glowing, and push it into your timber. 

2. If the ear is white do not rub it as you 
may crack it if you are indoors. Hold snow on 
it, or your handkerchief wet with cold water, 
until the color comes back. If out of doors, 
hold your hand over it till it thaws out. 
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bamboo pole swaying back and forth as the 
tiger fell on it. Evidently he had jumped and 
he had been caught at last. The lashing of 
his tail and the swaying of the bamboo pole 
added their horrors to his increasing yells. 

My father said, ‘(Now that he is safely im- 
paled, we can sleep the whole night. In the 
morning we will go and hammer him on the 
head.” 

So we all went to sleep, but were disturbed 
from time to time by the awesome whining 
of the agonized beast. We were awake long 
before daybreak. 

Before the day breaks in India, everything 
grows still. To us it seemed that even the 
tiger had ceased to moan. A silver whispering 
ran through the land like the dawning of the 
moon. Then suddenly from out that tone of 
silver rose shapes and spaces and revealed the 
forms of trees and stones. The birds began to 
sing. 

As we ran out of the house, we saw the tiger 
lying on the ground, the bamboo pole through 
his body. We found the animal lying in a pool 
of blood, still alive. It is a curious fact that 
meat eating animals bleed a long time before 
they die while the vegetarians die quickly. 
We brought stone hammers to put him out of 
his misery. This, my father said, was an act 
of mercy. 

Just at this moment we heard moanings in 
the distance, and when we opened the doors of 
the compound and went out, we saw jackals 
and antelopes walking about outside. Beyond 
we could see wild animals going down the river. 
There were monkeys who from the treetops 
had seen a warning, and the squirrels, then a 
troop of wild buffalo who had received their 
signal from underground as they grazed and 
the sensitive Mushika Nava, the musk-bearing 
deer and his herd. These last are solitaries and 
wander alone, and to see them crowded to- 
gether was a sign to us of pressing disaster, 
swift and certain. Birds came in flocks and 
flew across the sky. The moaning became 
louder and louder. It seemed to be coming 
from the other direction and I darted ahead 
of my parents through the compound and out 
the other side. What was it in the north that 
looked so strange? By this time I was thor- 
oughly frightened—I saw what seemed a huge 
white jungle marching down upon us. My 


father and mother were behind me now and | 
heard my father gasp, “The flood!’ The 
flood it was. The fast approaching waters 
began now to boom and how! like a thousand 
tigers mortally wounded. 

We were all dazed—partly by the fatigue and 
excitement of the preceding nights but mostly 
because the thing was so utterly unexpected. 
No one had felt the slightest premonition, and 
our country, though a lowland, had experienced 
no such catastrophe for a hundred years. If we 
had not been so absorbed in defending our- 
selves from the tiger, we would have paid 
more attention to those strange distant moan- 
ings which we had heard from time to time 
during the past few days. 

Suddenly the great white wall of advancing 
water was upon us, sweeping everything before 
it. We rushed into the upper story of the 
house and watched in consternation the 
destruction of our little farm. With the excep- 
tion of our dwelling place, all our other sheds 
and out-houses were swept away, all the 
compound walls were swept away, and we were 
left in the house, which was built of concrete, a 
little island around which the water gurgled 
and hissed. 

Hardly had the flood reached us when ani- 
mals began to take possession of the house 
itself. From nowhere snakes crawled up and 
lay coiled in corners undisturbed and dis- 
turbing no one. On the roof we could see wild 
peacocks sitting quietly, watching and peering 
into space for some indication of trees and 
jungle. There was none. We were all lost in 
the wilderness of water. 

Our village was nearly all swept away with 
the exception of four families. These families 
had made their homes in houses like ours of 
concrete. On the contrary, other people, 
whose houses were made of adobe with thatched 
roofs, not only lost their possessions, but gave 
their very lives in the effort to save a few of 
them from the tide. Later we found that two 
small streams about twenty miles above us had 
broken through an island in the river that had 
served as a partial dam. The moaning sound 
we had heard was the water relentlessly gnawing 
its way through to the river. When the island 
was wiped out, the streams became one fierce 
flood whose onslaught nothing could stay. 
Read Hari’s second adventure in the July issue 








The World Brotherhood of Boys 


(Concluded from page 36) 








the expenses connected with repairs and 
installations, and with the purchase of 
furniture. 

Therefore the International Bureau is- 
sues a very ardent appeal to the Scout 
authorities in all countries, asking them to 
be generous enough to take one or more 
shares of 1,000 francs, or to find in their 
entourage friends who would be disposed 
to promote the work that has been started. 


It is not a question of sinking money, 
seeing that the shareholders become co- 
proprietors of the property, and have a 
claim to repayment in the event of liquida- 
tion. 

The Association intends to let the 
property to an international club which is 
to be founded, and will be composed solely 
of scouts, who will be responsible for the 
running of the Home. 
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Photographic Contest Rules | 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back \ 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, jud; ¢ best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 











| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 








|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 
2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
_ 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 
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4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 











Grip Sure / 
The shoes that help you win 


HERE is a mighty big percentage in favor 

of the man or boy who wears Grip Sures. 
Surefootedness counts for a lot when you are 
trying to stop a sizzling hot liner or making 
a quick getaway to beat the catcher’s throw 
to second base. 


No game or sport is too fast for those won- 
derful suction cup soles that grip the ground 
the instant your feet t it. You can be off 
like a shot, stop, dogée or furn with never a 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls -/ Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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Don’t have sore feet like Chubby. Get a 
pair of Bronchos today. Double duck 
uppers, either brown or white. Good look- 
ing, comfortable, and durable—for sport 
and all-round wear; in men’s, 
boys’ and youths’ sizes. Be sure 
to look for the Big “C”’ on thesole! 


If your dealer does not carry 
“Bronchos,” write us, stating size, 


Ask for “Broncho” Booklet 


lly 
BRONCHO 
Look for the name 


on every heel 


RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 
Boston—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadel phia—25 N. Fourth Street 





“Broncho” Moulded Sole 








WANT CASH FOR CAMP? 








Doesn’t this camp picture remind you of the good days coming? 


How about your money for camp expenses? 


$5.00 $10.00 $15.00 


Like thousands of other boys, yor can earn camp cash by interesting your friends 
in Boys’ Lire and forwarding tnei: orders. Every boy should read the camping 
articles, by experts, in Boys’ Lire. Show your copies. Pick up the cash commis- 
sions that are waiting. Address 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 
200 Fifth Avenue 


Magazine 
New York City 
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look at his head—he is dead, now, and you 
can do it safely—you will see that no ‘arquebuss 
could send a ball through such an armor of 
|h air and bone. I trust you are not hurt.” 

“T am not hurt,” returned Morales, un- 
graciously. He had made a bad mess very 
|much worse, and was not man enough to 
say so. 

“Will you take his saddle back for him, 
Pancho?” asked Pedro, with a meaning look 
at the young soldier addressed. “The rest of 
us will have to ride on.” 

“T have to thank you for saving the life of 
one of my few soldiers, Pedro,” said Coronado 
that evening, with the rare graciousness which 
would have made him the idol of his men if he 
could have kept it under stress. “It was a 
noble deed.” 

“Tt was a necessary one, your excellency,” 
returned Pedro. “As the general says, we 
have only a few soldiers.” 

“T am glad you have given up your idea 
that Morales intended to start that stampede,” 





went on Coronado. “It was a natural mistake 
to make, but a most unfortunate one. I am 
glad you have changed your mind.” 

“Tf the general pleases, I have not changed 
my mind,” said Pedro, firmly. 

“You still think that preposterous wicked- 
ness - a soldier of Spain?” demanded Cor- 
onad 

= rr ” said Pedro. 

“Yet you rescued him, not without risk to 
yourself?” 

“ As the general said, we have few soldiers,” 
returned Pedro. “That of itself would be 
reason enough. Besides, I am looking for- 
ward to some pleasant conversation with 
Senor Morales when we get back to New Spain, 
and your excellency knows that he has promised 
to show me his famous trick in sword play.” 

“T see I was wrong in praising you,” said 
the general, haughtily. “You do a great deed, 
and then spoil it by schoolboy insolence. 
You may go.” 

(To be conciuded in July Boys’ LiFe) 











Westy Martin, First Class 


| (Continued from page 31) 








rare treat of a trip to.the Yellowstone. Warde 
did a great stunt at Temple Camp during the 
summer involving both prowess and generous 
spirit and the First Troop scouts are moving 
heaven and earth to secure for him the award 
which will be a reflected honor to their splendid 
organization.” 

On the same page with this article was a 
blank area surrounding an advertisement and 
availing himself of this space, Westy had 


written: 


Dear AunT Mrras— 

Maybe you'll be sorry I can’t go to Yellow- 
stone Park because I had to do something 
else with my money. Dad says for me to 
forget about going to Yellowstone. This 
article shows you how, sort of, I will go any- 
way probably. Because in a scout troop all 
the scouts are sort of like one scout, so if 
Hollie goes it will almost be the same as if I 
went, and I'll hear all about it anyway. So 
please don’t feel sorry because I can’t go to the 
Yellowstone. I had a dandy time at the farm. 
Give my regards to Ira. 


WESTY. 


When Ira had finished his unauthorized 
perusal he lighted his pipe. Ira could smoke 
and do anything else at the same time—except 
read, Reading required all his effort and when 
| he read, his pipe always took advantage of his 
preoccupation to go out. When he had re- 
lighted it, he stuffed his hands as far down as 
possible in his trousers pockets and went out 
and gazed at the landscape. But he did not 
care anything about the landscape. 

“‘He’s—one—all round—little—prince,” he 
mused aloud. ‘ He’s jes one nat’ral born little 
princel They don’t make ’em, that scout 
club, them as is like that jes has ter be born 
that way. By gol, I’d like ter know what the 
little rascal act’ally did do.” 

He came to the conclusion that what the 
little rascal had actually done was to collabo- 
rate with Luke Meadows in the adventurous 
exploit of killing the deer and then allowed 
himself to be frightened into assuming all the 
guilt and paying the fine. Ira was artless 
enough, and ignorant enough of scouting, to 
believe that this in itself would constitute a 
claim upon the Rotary Club of Bridgeboro. 

“T ain’t gon to see no kid gon out to the 
Yellowstone without them gents knowin’ 
‘bout this here,” mused Ira. “I’m a-gon ter 
look inter this mess summat. I ain’t satisfied 
with the looks o’ things.” 

For a few minutes longer he stood, his back 
against the house, smoking and considering. 
Then, delving into the abysmal depths of his 
trousers pocket, he disinterred a formidable 
nickel watch which was innocent of chain or 
cord. He had exchanged a carved whale’s 
tooth for it in some oriental sea town and it 
was his pride and boast. If Ira himself had 
always been as regular as this miniature town 
clock no one would have complained. 

“T got jes about enough time ter ketch the 
six-twenty from Dawson’s,” he said. “I’m 
gone ter hev a look at this here Bridgeboro.” 

This was as far as he was willing to commit 
himself. He would go in the réle of idle tourist. 








There remained only one thing to do and that 
was to saunter out to the kitchen porch and 
reach his outlandish felt hat down from the 
peg which had been intended for a milk pail. 
If he had been going to South Africa, he would 
have done no more than this. But he did pay 
Bridgeboro the tribute of banging his hat 
against a porch stanchion to knock the loose 
dust out of it. Then he sauntered up the road 
toward Dawson’s. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ENTER THE CONTEMPTIBLE SCOUNDREL 


AT EIGHT o’clock that evening, an evening 
destined to be memorable in the annals of 
local scouting, Ira Hasbrook stood upon the 
porch of the Martin home and, having pushed 
the electric button, knocked out the contents 
of his pipe against the rail preparatory to 
entering. 

He wore khaki trousers which in some pre- 
historic era had been brown, a blue flannel 
shirt and an old strap from a horse harness by 
way of a belt. He was not in the least per- 
turbed, but bore himself with an easy-going 
demeanor which had a certain quality that 
suggested that nothing less than an earthquake 
could ruffle it. He was not admitted to the 
house by the correct man servant and seemed 
quite content to wait on the porch until Mr. 
Martin (whom he purposed to honor with a 
call) should make known his pleasure touching 
the scene of their interview. 

“You want to see me; what is it?” that 
gentleman demanded curtly. 

“You Mr. Martin, huh? Westy’s father?” 

“Ves, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“Well,” drawled Ira, “you can do a turn 
fer him, mebbe; and that’ll be doin’ somethin’ 
fer me. I’m down off the farm up yonder— 
up by Dawson’s.” 

“Oh, you mean you work for Mr. Nelson?” 

“By turns, when I’m in the country. The 
kid happen to be home?” 

“No, sir, he’s not,” said Mr. Martin curtly, 
“but I think ve heard of you. What is your 
business here?” 

“Well, I never was in no business exactly, as 
the feller says,” Ira drawled out. ‘Kid's 
gone ter the meetin’, huh?” 

“‘T believe he has,”’ said Mr. Martin briskly. 
“Did Mr. Nelson send you here? If there 
is anything you have to say to my son I 
think it would be better for you to say it to 
me.” 

“That’s as might be,” said Ira easily. 
“Would yer want that I should talk to yer 
here?” 

Mr. Martin stepped aside to let the caller 
pass within. Ira wiped his feet but paid no 
other tribute, nor, indeed, paid the slightest 
heed to the rather sumptuous surroundings in 
which he found himself. He followed the lord 
of the establishment into the library and 
seated himself in one of the big leather chairs. 
Mr. Martin did not trouble himself to present 
Ira when his wife and daughter (fearful of 
some newly disclosed sequel to Westy’s es- 
capade) stole into the room and unobtrusively 
seated themselves in a corner. 
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“Well, sir, what is it?” said Mr. Martin 
authoritatively. 

“Well,” drawled Ira, “it’s *bout yer son 
shootin’ a deer.” 


“We know about that,” said Mr. Martin , 


coldly. 

“Yer don’t happen ter know if he used the 
rifle since, do you?” 

At this there was an audible titter from 
Doris. 

“Oh, yes, I know very well that he hasn’t,” 
said the official jailer. “I have it under lock 
and key.” 

“T’d like ter git a squint at that there gun.” 

“That would be impossible,” said Mr. 
Martin. 

“Year” 

“Ts there any claim that the gun doesn’t 
belong to my son? That he——” 

‘“‘There’s a notion he ain’t been tellin’ the 
whole gol blamed truth ’bout that there 
shootin’ an’ 1’m here ter kinder look over the 
matter, as the feller says.” 

“Did you come here to charge my son with 
lying?” 

“Well, as you might say, no. I come here 
ter charge him with bein’ a little rascal of a 
prince. But of course if I thought he was a 
liar I’d tell ’im so and I’d tell you so. Jes the 
same as if I thought you was a fool or a liar 
I'd tell yer so.” 

“Tsn’t he perfectly splendid,” Doris 
whispered in her mother’s ear. “Isn’t he 
picturesque? Oh, I think he’s just adorable.” 

“Well, now, my man,” said Mr. Martin, 
considerably jarred by his caller’s frank 
declaration, “what is it? I think I’ve heard 
of you and I think if it wasn’t for you that 
murderous toy wouldn’t be locked up in that 
closet there.” Ira glanced toward the family 
dungeon. “As I understand it, from what Mrs. 
Nelson says, you got my boy’s head full of 
nonsense and he ran amuck. He told the 
truth and confessed it and lost a hundred 
dollars and his gun and a trip out West. And 
the gun’s locked up in that closet where it 
will never do any more harm. It will never 
shoot any more deer in season or out of season— 
I suppose you’ve shot them both ways.” 

“Ves, sir, I have,” drawled Ira, “but I 
never used more than one gun at a time; I 
never dropped an animal with two different 
kinds of bullets like your boy did——” 

Mr. Martin looked surprised. 

“T was thinkin’,” said Ira, not giving Mr. 
Martin a chance to comment upon this 
mystery, “that maybe not knowin’ much 
‘bout guns and bein’ sceered of ’em—I can 
always mostly spot folks that’s daffy ’bout 
firearms—I was thinkin’ maybe you was just 
crazy fool enough when you was mad ter 
lock that murderous toy up while it was 
loaded. Of course if you done that you can’t 
exactly say it won’t do no more harm.” 

This was exactly what Mr. Martin had done 
and a titter from his daughter reminded him 
that he was at a slight disadvantage. 

“I'd like ter see whether both shots has been 
fired outer that gun,” Ira drawled on. “I'd 
jes kind of sorter like to look it over. And 
while I’m at it, I’ll take out the cartridge that I 
think is still in it. Then it can’t bite. Maybe 
I'll be able ter-tell yer somethin’ or other when 
I get through. Now you jes get that gun out 
without any more foolin’ around or else yer 
don’t deserve ter be the father o’ that kid. 
Get it out an’ don’t waste no more time; them 
gents is startin’ a meetin’ up yonder.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
PROOFS 


[RA HASBROOK took no notice of the 

tribute paid him by the mother and 
daughter and father who clustered about him 
evidently not in the least afraid of the gun 
now that it was in his hands. Even Mr. 
Martin contemplated it without a quiver. 
Upon the library table lay one cartridge. The 
other had done its good turn. 

“Yer see this here is one of t em repeaters,” 
said Ira. ‘“’Taint goin’ ter hurt yer. Yer see 
these here two cartridges I got in my pocket? 
They come outer the deer. They ain’t the 
same size, yer see? Two guns. The one I jes 
took out matches that there little one outer my 
pocket. This here big one came outer another 
gun—that ain’t no repeater. Now looka here, 
here’s what tells the story—the gol blamed 
little rascal of a double barrel prince! Looka 
here—feel on the end of that barrel. Powder. 
Feel, mister, ’twon’t bite yer. Yer know 
what that means? That means yer a proud 
father. I wasn’t gone ter shake hands with 
yer, but gol blame it, I think I will! Feel it! 
Smell it! Powder, all right. That means your 
boy was—about—gol, that toy o’ his wasn’t 
six inches from that there deer when he shot 
it in the head.”’ He scrutinized and felt of 
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something near the end of the barrel. ‘Blood 
even! See that; that’s a hair! I knowed I’d 
ketch the little rascal. Mister, that boy o’ yours 
shot that animal ter put it outer its suffering.” 
There was a moment’s pause as_ they 


clustered about Ira where he stood near the | 


library table squinting curiously at the end of 
the barrel and gingerly examining it with one 
finger. And only one sound broke the silence; 
that was when an almost inaudible “oh” of 
astonishment and admiration escaped from 
Doris. “It’s wonderful,” she said more clearly 
after a pause. 

“Be sure yer sins’Il find yer out, as the feller 
says,” drawled Ira. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you—” Mrs. Martin 
began. 

“All right, mister,’ Ira laughed, “yer don’t 
need ter be scared of her, she’s empty. The 
only thing’s goner do any damage now is me. 
I’m goner shoot up th’ Rotary Club. 
where’s this here meetin’ anyway? I’ma-goner 
look it over.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE RALLY 


HE assembly hall of the Bridgeboro High 
School presented a gala scene. The 
whole thing had come about unexpectedly; 
it had been an “‘inspiration,” as Pee-wee would 
have said. The local newspaper, at the in- 
stigation of several public-spirited individuals 
and organizations of town, had stirred up a 
festival spirit in the interest of the Boy Scouts 
which must have surprised the kindly gentle- 
men of the Rotary Club who had certainly 
never expected that the award they had 
offered would be made the occasion of a public 
rally. 

But Mrs. Gibson of the Woman’s Club had 
seen the opportunity for a “real Scout night,” 
and the giving of the coveted award had been 
hooked up with a well-planned rally. The 
Rotary Club was in it, the Woman’s Club was 
in it, the Campfire Girls were in it, the Y. M. 
C. A. was in it, and Pee-wee Harris was in it. 
He was not only in it, he was all over it. Most 
of the troops in the county had lately returned 
from their summer outings and they blew into 
Bridgeboro, tanned and enthusiastic. Not all 
troops had elected candidates for the great 
award, but all were interested. It was Scout 
Night in Bridgeboro. 

“Our troop is going to sit in the front row,” 
shouted Pee-wee; ‘and listen—everybody 
keep still—listen—when Warde gets called 
up on the stage—that’s the way they’re going 
to do—when he—shut up and listen—when 
he gets called. up on the stage, don’t start 
shouting till I do. When I shout——” 

“T never heard you stop shouting,” 
Roy. 

“T have to start in order to stop, don’t I?” 
Pee-wee roared. ‘‘How can I shout without 
being still first?” 

“How are you going to get still?’ Roy 
shot back. 

“You leave it to me,” yelled Pee-wee. 
“Don’t anybody shout till I do. Then when 
I start everybody shout—wait a minute—this 
is what you all have to shout: 


said 


Yell, yell, yell, 

Yell, yell, yell, 

Yell, yell, yell, 
Yellowstone! 


I invented it because it’s got a lot of yells in it.” 

“He thinks Yellowstone Park is named 
after a yell,” shouted Roy. 

The First Bridgeboro Troop did sit in the 
front row and for a while Pee-wee was silent— 
while he finished eating an apple. The first 
six or eight rows were filled with scouts and 
their patrol pennants raised here and there 
made an inspiring and festive show. Behind 
them was the regular audience. On the stage a 
khaki tent had been pitched with logs piled 
outside it and a huge iron pot hanging over 
them upon a rough crane. 

“Oh, boy, I wish that was filled with hunter’s 
stew,” Pee-wee whispered to Dorry Benton 
who sat next to him. “Yum, yum, I wish I 
was on that platform.” 

“‘He’s so hungry he could eat an imitation 
meal,” Dorry whispered to Roy. 

“Tell him to wait till the curtain comes 
down with a roll and he can eat that,” whis- 
pered Roy. 

There was singing, and a high scout official 
from National Headquarters made a speech. 
The bronze cross was given to one proud scout, 
the Temple life-saving medal to another. A 
patrol from Little Valley gave a skilful demon- 
stration of first aid. The Boy Scout Band 
from Northvale played several pieces; they had 
a very snappy little band, the Northvale Troop. 

Then, a scout was blindfolded and led to the 
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tent. He promised to jump up as soon as he 
heard the least sound of approach. Then a 
barefooted scout stole up, while the audience 
waited in suspense, and had actually started 
removing the bandage from the other boy’s 
eyes before the latter knew he was near. 
This brought great applause. The Campfire 
Girls sang in chorus and gave some interesting 
demonstrations. It wasa pretty good program. 

It was after ten o’clock when Mr. Atwater, 
of the Rotary Club, arose from among those 
seated on the stage and, drawing a batch of 
papers from his pocket, started to address the 
| audience. 

“Three cheers for the Rotary Club of Bridge- 
boro!”’ some one called. And three rousing 





cheers were then given for that organization. 

“Hurrah for Yellowstone Park!” one called. 

“Hurrah for,the scout that we don’t know 
who he is!” another shouted, and there was 
much laughter. 

“Yes, we do know, too!” arose the thunder- 
ous voice of Scout Harris. 

“We'll all know very soon,” laughed Mr. 
Atwater, “if you’ll give me a chance to speak.” 

A certain atmosphere of tenseness seemed to 
pervade the front rows of the assembly hall. 


Scouts became restless, there were whispering | 
Mr. Atwater smilingly 


and demands for quiet. 
waited. 
Then silence. 
(To be concluded in July Boys’ Lire) 





Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
Westy Martin, First Class 








JVESTY MARTIN, _ first-class — scout 

of the First Bridgeboro Troop, spent 
the summer working on his uncle’s farm. 
With one hundred dollars in his pocket, 
payment for his labor, which he planned to 
save toward a trip to the Yellowstone, and 
carrying his rifle which he had been allowed to 
own only on the promise to his father that 
| never would he shoot with it at anything but a 
| larget, he said good-bye to his uncle and aunt 
and the friendly farm hand, Ira, and sel out 
lo hike through the woods to Chandler, where 
he would take the train to Bridgeboro. On his 
way through the woods Westy hears a shot, 
then someone running—and finds a small deer 
lying wounded near the trail. He realizes that 
he must break his promise and finish the 
|work begun by the runaway, so he shoots 
the deer. 

Nearby he finds two clues—an emply tin- 
foil wrapper of “ Mechanics Delight Plug 
Cut Tobacco” and, in the swamp, a rifle with 
“Luke Meadows, Cody, Wg.” burnt into the 
| wood. Thereupon Westy sets out for the shift- 
less, lawless village of Barrets to look for 
Veadows, and have him punished. 





| 


Finding his house, a poor tumbledown 
place, Westy meets Meadows and his little 
girl. Sympathy for the child prevents the 
scoul from accusing her father when the game 
warden and a farmer arrive to arrest Meadows 
for the deed. Westy admits that he killed 
the deer, is taken before the justice at Chandler 
and fined one hundred dollars, refusing to 
make any statement other than that he killed the 
deer. Desiring to tell his aunt and unele of the 
incident himself, Vesty returns to the farm, 
lells his aunt the story while she and Ira listen 
amazed, and then sets out for home. 

Upon Westy’s return to his home his father, 
feeling that his fears lest his son do some harm 
if permitted to have a rifle, takes the weapon 
from him and locks it up. The next day 
Westy attends a special meeting of the scouts 
to hear the Scoutmaster read his account of 








| FREE—a copy of our new cat 
for baseball, tennis and golf. 


the good turn done by Warde Hollister at camp | 


that summer. The Rotary Club of the county 
has offered a prize to the scout performing the 
best good turn, a trip to Yellowstone Park the | 
following summer. All the members of the 
troop are confident that Warde will receive 
the prize. 








How To Camp Out 


(Concluded from page 29) 








beds, he is making a fire, he is cooking a meal, 
he is exploring, carrying a heavy load on his 
back over a portage, lifting a canoe over bad 
places. He is really doing hard manual labor, 
all day long, and that is what he is there for, 
that is why he came—hardship for hardship’s 
sake. That sort of work makes him both 
hungry and thirsty, and makes his digestion 
work. There is nothing like hunger to make 
a good digestion. 


A Buckskin’s Pocket 

Every camper should keep a stub of a candle 
somewhere about his person. A stub of a 
|candle has more than once saved life. It is 
much easier to light that candle than it is to 
light a big fire, and after you’ve lit the candle 
it is easy to protect the flame of it while you 
light the fire. 

Take some waterproof matches with you. 
Of course, you do not know what waterproof 
| matches are, but that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. Get busy and make them, then if 
you sit down in the stream you won’t hurt the 
matches in your pocket. Parlor matches are 
good for this purpose, but those blocks of 
sulphur matches that one may still buy at the 
Hudson Bay trading posts and at out of the 
way places and also at sporting goods houses 
are just as good to waterproof as parlor matches 
and if not waterproofed, they are much better 
to carry camping than any other sort. 

The varnish is made of alcohol and shellac, 
which you can get at the drug store. Make 
a thin varnish of’it in any old tin can. One 
coat of this varnish is enough to waterproof 
a match, but two coats won’t do them any 
harm, and after your matches are all prepared 
you can go swimming with your clothes on, 
|and when you come out you can light a fire 
| with wet matches. Not only will they ignite 
| quickly, but they will burn better on account 
'of the varnish than before they were pre- 
pared. 
| Take five or six matches in your hand and 
| dip them head first for half their length into 
the varnish, taking care to hold them so that the 














sticks. are coated and do not stick together. 


Then lay them out to dry. When the varnish 
is set, dip the other ends in, so that the whole 
match is varnished from stem to stern. 

But if you have no waterproof matches, | 
and you have those block matches of which | 
I spoke you can dry them in your hair by draw- | 
ing them through your curls. Of if your| 
match is so wet that the head of it is like paste, 
place it between the palms of your hands, al- 
low the heads to project a little above you 
hand, then roll them between your palms and 
they will become dry in a very short time. 

Besides the matches, have a”supply of safety 
pins. These you can wear as ornaments down 
along your shirt front, and you will find them 
very useful ornaments. 

In one of your pockets you should have 
some bachelor buttons, the sort that you do 
not have to sew on your clothes, but which 
fasten on with a snap like the buttons of a 
glove. Nevertheless, some needles and thread 
are mighty handy in times of need. Figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 show you how to keep a needle 
from coming unthreaded. Figs. 5 and 6 tell 
how to thread a needle with yarn, for instance, 
which is too thick to easily put through the 
eye of the needle. Figs. 7 and 8 explain how 
to sew with one of those speedy stitcher sew- 
ing awls sold by our supply department. 

You should have your notebook and pencil 
in your pocket, your toothbrush, and a good- 
sized, stout jack-knife or a scout knife, and a 
pocket compass (one that has been properly 
tested before you start on your trip—an un- 
reliable compass is worse than none at ail). 
Besides your noggin, which we have already 
mentioned, you should have some whang strings 
in your belt, whang strings or belt lacings, as 
some people call them. A small whetstone 
will fit in your hip pocket, and inside the 
sweatband of your hat put your artificial flies 
and leaders. Carry your axe thrust through 
your belt at your back so that it will be out 
of your way, unless it is a large axe, in 
which case carry it thrust through the straps 
of your pack. 

The above mentioned items are the contents 
of a scout’s vanity case. 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Need 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG, CO.,2c23°2.< 


* Hartford, Cenn. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Professional 
(Concluded from page 35) 








Garrity gulped. 

“I’m craving to do it,’’ he answered. 

For a long time O’ Day was silent. 

“Leave it to me,” he said finally. ‘“To- 
morrow I'll be making a trip out of town.” 

A week passed, however, before the gray- 
haired instructor had completed his arrange- 
ments. 

“T’ve fixed it up,”’ he announced to the grim- 
faced Garrity, “for you to box eight rounds 
with Jack MacFarland at the North Amboy 
\thletic Club. The show comes off on the 
twenty-eighth, and I’m expecting you to win.” 

Garrity nodded. 

“And the money?”’ he asked. 

“ Two hundred bucks for your end of the job.” 

It did not occur to Garrity that the purse wes 
unnaturally large for a bout at an obscure 
athletic club. Nothing mattered except the 
grim necessity of somehow getting hold of two 
hundred dollars. 

“Tn order to earn your money in full,’’ O’ Day 
advised him, “I'll be expecting you to knock 
MacFarland into the middle of next week.” . 

There was not much to do in the way of 
training. Garrity learned, in the course of 
the next two weeks, that MacFarland was a 
middleweight of unusual promise, with a string 
of easy victories to his credit. 

“He’s never been beaten,’ O’Day told him, 
“and he’s a tough proposition. But you can 
get by without any trouble at all.” 

The bout itself did not worry Garrity in the 
least. He had no fear of MacFarland nor of 
any one else; in view of his roommate’s dire 
need, he would have taken on the national 
champion himself. 

O’Day was the only one who accompanied 
him to North Amboy. 

When the trolley reached the main street of 
North Amboy, Garrity followed the older man 
down the poorly lighted thoroughfare, stopped 
before a high board fence between two stone 
buildings and was admitted to the arena. 

The fight, he ‘saw, was to be {held in the 
open air on what had once been a vacant 
lot, weed-covered. The dressing rooms, also, 
were unusual; three of them in a damp cellar 
whose rotting boards gave way beneath their 
feet. 

The seats filled slowly. Men came through 
the narrow gate in groups; a miscellaneous 
crew, the majority of them wearing caps 
pulled far over their eyes, swaggering forward 
with a hint of aggressiveness, calling familiarly 
and jocularly to one another. 

When the bell rang for the first bout, the 
place was barely half filled. 

At the sound of the gong, O’Day joined him 
in the shadows. 

“A bunch of dubs,” he explained. “You 
could lick any one of them with your right 
hand tied behind you.” 

But Garrity was not thinking of the fighters. 

“How about the money?”’ he demanded. 
“ Are we going to get it?” 

O’Day smiled grimly. 

“You bet we are,” he answered. “But 
you’ve got to do your part and win, you know.” 

The preliminaries, Garrity found, displayed 
little knowledge of boxing. 

‘““Dubs!’’ O’Day remarked disgustedly. 

On the way to the ring, O’ Day laid a calloused 
hand on the younger man’s arm. 

“Keep your head,” he said quietly. “And 
remember that I expect you to knock this 
fellow out.” 

Not a sound greeted them as they climbed 
through the ropes. The crowd was not hostile, 
but indifferent. 

“Where did that guy come from?’’ some one 
demanded aggressively. 

“Pipe the blondie!” another called. 
you, MacFarland!” 

Garrity sank down upon an upturned box in 
one of the corners, and waited. His heart did 
not vary a fraction from its regular beat; he 
had the feeling, somehow, that sometime he had 
done identically the same thing before. 

He hardly looked up when a volume of 
cheers signified the appearance of his opponent. 

“That-a-boy, Mac!” 

MacFarland proved to be a black-eyed chap, 
with curly hair and smiling lips. Only his jaw 
betokened the fighter. He entered the ring 
carelessly, confidently, as if he expected hardly 
more than a brisk workout. Unaccountably, 
Garrity found himself attracted toward the 
man with whom he would soon be exchanging 
punches. He wanted to walk across the ring 
and shake MacFarland’s hand. 

After a brief conference with the referee, the 
announcer appeared and held up his hand. 


1924 


“Oh, 


“The main bout of the evening will be an 
eight-round bout,” he called out in a sing-song 
voice. ‘In this corner we have Jack MacFar- 
land, of Millville, winner of sixteen consecutive 
matches; and in this corner we have Young 
Griffo, of New York, who has never been beaten 
in the ringed a-ren-a.” 

The bell rang. 

Garrity advanced to the center of the 
ring, his tosined shoes gripping the can- 
vas. He held extended his right hand for the | 
proverbial handshake; MacFarland brushed it 
swiftly, and in the same motion directed a 
vicious uppercut for. the college man’s jaw. 
Instinctively, Garrity ducked, and his op- | 
ponent, losing his balance, left himself wide | 
open. Like a flash, Garrity’s arm shot out; 
there was a deep thud, and an instant later, 
the referee began counting. | 





“One—two—three——” 

roared, while Garrity waited, 
expressionless. He was surprised at the ease | 
with which he had landed; but, curiously, his 
predominating emotion was one of sympathy. | 
Ife was sorry for young MacFarland. He 
decided, as the other man climbed dazedly to 
his knees, to pull his blows a bit; after all, he 
had nothing against his opponent. Mac was a 
professional boxer, with his living to make, and 
an unmerciful wallopping at the hands of an 
unknown would practically ruin his career. 

So Garrity did not follow up his advantage. 
MacFarland was permitted to clinch, to hold 
on desperately until the referee forced him 
away. Even then, Garrity stood back and 
sparred with him. The bell rang almost as | 
soon as the round had begun. 

O’Day, draping a towel over his shoulders, 
regarded him with puzzled eyes. 

““What’s the big idea?” he demanded gruffly. 
“Think you’re at a tea party?” 

“The poor devil!’’ Garrity answered. ‘“ He’s 
making a living at this, Doc.” 

“And you’re supposed to be earning your 
two hundred bucks. Get out there and do 
something.” 

“A lucky blow,” some one at the ringside 
remarked. “The poor boob didn’t know 
enough to follow it up.” 

Garrity listened stolidly. In the opposite 
corner, MacFarland’s seconds were working 
industfiously over him; fanning him with a 
towel, bathing his head, forcing a dripping 
sponge between his lips. Their eyes were 
troubled. 

When the second round began, Garrity 
Iznded with ridiculous ease. But there was 
no sting to his blows, and his opponent waded | 
into him with increasing confidence. 

“Soak him, Mac!” the crowd roared encour- 
acingly. “Show the blondie up!” 

But MacFarland found himself unable to 
land an effective blow. The skill which had 
served him so well in former battles was utterly 
futile. The man before him, tantalizingly 
elusive, blocked his prodigious efforts with 
surprising ease, shifted from side to side, beat 
him to each successive punch. With increasing 
anger, MacFarland flayed away, his black 
eyes gleaming, his jaw set resolutely. At the 
sound of the bell he was arm weary, his body 
sweat-covered, his lips dry. Garrity grinned, 
and walked back to his corner. The crowd 
hooted. 

“Give us some action!’’ they called hoarsely. 

O’Day’s lips were shut grimly. 

“You told me,’ he announced bitingly, 
“that you were willing to work for your money. 
Now you’re laying down on me. What’s eat- 
ing you?” 

Garrity frowned. 

“T’m beating him, isn’t that enough?’’ he 
demanded. 

“No,” O’Day snapped. 
knock him out.” 

“T can’t do that, Doc. 
ruin him.” 

“Tf you don’t—” 

The bell rang. 

Garrity speeded up a bit in the third round, 
Innding his blows with startling precision. A 
right jab opened a gash over MacFarland’s 
eye, streaking his face with blood. The other 
man winced and pushed forward for more, 
leaving himself wide open again. Garrity 
swung, instinctively conquering the impulse 
to utilize his full power. But even so, Mac- 
Farland crashed to the floor, rolled over in an 
agony of pain. 

Garrity regarded him wonderingly, feeling, 
somehow, as if he had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage. The fickle crowd shouted for him to 
finish it, yelled wildly for a knockout. Dis- | 


The crowd 
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“Dis deep, man! Dig deep!” 


g 
ATCH the “Old Town Canoes” cut through the water. 
The winner was gearly a length behind till it#took a 
sudden spurt and nosed out the two leaders, Talk about 
sport! ' : 

There is no canoeylike an “Old Town” when it comes to 
speed. “Old Towns” are patterned after real Indian models, 
The red man builf speed and grace and steadiness into his 
canoe. “Old Tovyn” master craftsmen have kept the Indian 
lines, but made f/em,much stronger—better construcsed. 


Paddling a canoe certainly builds up the arm and shoulder 
muscles, Did*you ever shake hands with a fellow who has 
done a lot of canoeing? You bet, a grip of iron. “Old Town 
Canoes” are light and easy to handle. They are low in 
price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The 1924 catalog is beautifully illustrated. It shows 
all models in full colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
496 Middie Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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When it comes to real music this har- 
monica band of ours has the profes- 
sionals backed off the boards. We 
don’t want any complicated notes to read— 
we don’t need any fancy stage effects to put 
this act across. One man’s as good as another in this 
show, so long as he blows a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for entertainment and fun; and 
there’s nothing like a Hohner for good music. If you want to 
make a hit with the fellows in your neighborhood, get busy and 
organize a harmonica band. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it tonight. 50c up at 
all dealers. Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your dealer 
is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


ARMONICAS 
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Business Men 
Want 
Bright Boys 





Unusual opportunities offered to boys 
who become Western Union Messengers 


We help a boy develop self-reliance and poise; teach him thrift 
and the rules of health and safety, and pay him good wages while 
Then along comes one of our patrons who says, 
“]T want a bright boy. Let me have Jimmy Clarke, that peppy 
red-headed boy who comes to our office.” And we let Jimmy go 
gladly, for it is our policy to recommend bright boys with good 
service records. 


he is learning. 


This is good for the boy who profits at once by our recommenda- 
tion; good for the employer who is weary of untrained boys; good 
for us to know that the business world holds so many ex-messengers 
who will always recall the spirit of devotion to public service which 
animates the entire Western Union organization. 


The work is healthful, interesting and is rewarded with good 
pay, vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegraphy 

and a day-after-day opportunity for the boy to decide just what 
line of business looks best for the most profitable and permanent 
employment. 


° 
For all-day or part-time employment please see the 
manager of the Western Union office nearest you. 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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He ate 
8,000 Biscuits 


Not all in one day, or one week, or one 
month, but during twenty years of a busy life 
—and he is still eating them. That’s the record 
of Dr. R. B. Thayer of Somers, Connecticut. 
And he further adds, “I think your claims for 


Shredded Wheat 


are justified.” What higher tribute to the' 
food value and healthfulness of Shredded 
Wheat could you have than the voluntary 
testimony of a physician? Shredded Wheat 
is all food, ready-cooked, ready-to-eat. Two 
Biscuits with milk make a complete nour- 
ishing meal. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















| gusted, Garrity stepped back, breathed more 
| freely when MacFarland staggered to his feet 
| at the count of nine. For the remainder of the 
| round, he contented himself with standing off 

and boxing. He was as fresh as when the bout 
| started. 

A grim-lipped O’Day awaited him. 
| “I told you,” the instructor announced 
|sharply, “that you’d get your two hundred 
for this fight. But what I didn’t tell you that 
| unless you knock this fellow out, there won’t 
be anything in it at all for you. Do you under- 
|stand? You’ve got to put him away in order 
to get the money you want. That’s the ar- 
| rangement I made.” 
| Garrity’s eyes opened wide. He regarded 
the older man steadily, and knew suddenly 
| that O’ Day was telling the truth. 
| A picture of Lee Rumson flashed before him. 
| Ilis mind worked swiftly. Rumson was his 
; roommate, his chum. Unless the money was 
| forthcoming for the needed operation, Rumson 
|would be absent from college the following 
| September, would lose a precious year of his 
| life; possibly, would never finish his course. 
| And without Rumson, Garrity’s own college 
days would be barren of friendship. 

He gazed across the ring at MacFarland, 
arm weary, breathing heavily. After all, he 
reflected, MacFarland was a total stranger. 
His profession presupposed an occasional de- 
feat, a temporary setback which could be 
}overcome by future victories. It was hard 
| lines, of course, nevertheless. . . . 
| Garrity’s lips shut grimly. 

“You should have told me before,” he said 
mildly. 

At the sound of the bell, he leaped from his 
| rickety box, met MacFarland almost in his 
|own corner. He feinted with his left hand, 
| started a right uppercut from his knees. There 
| was a sickening thud. MacFarland turned 
}completely around, dropped his arms and 
tumbled, face downward, upon the canvas. 
Nauseated, Garrity turned away, grasped the 
ropes with gripping fingers, and glowered al- 
most angrily at the satiated spectators. He 
hardly listened to the droning voices of the 
referee. It was all over, he knew. 

“‘eight—nine—ten. You're out!” 

Excited figures leaped into the ring and 
pounded Garrity upon the back. A pair of 
curious eyes looked into his own. 

“You’re a world beater,” a hoarse voice ad- 
vised him. “You ain’t Mike O’Dowd, are 
you? What’s your monicker, anyhow?” 

Garrity turned wearily and forced a way 
through the pressing crowd. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said thickly to 
O’Day. 

A swift glance over his shoulder told him 
that MacFarland was stirring dazedly. His 
predominant emotion was one of infinite 
relief. But it wasn’t MacFarland of whom he 
was thinking. Again, the pale face of Lee 
Rumson flashed before him. 
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A half hour later, O’Day faced him in the 
deserted dressing-room. 

“You’re a champion in the making,” the 
older man declared huskily. “A couple of 
more bouts like this——’”’ 

But Garrity’s blue eyes met those of the 
older man unwaveringly. 

“T’m through,” he said. 

He had fought his last fight. 


WO members of the Committee stirred 

restlessly. Professor Atherton, having 

finished his story, waited for the others to 
speak, 

The Graduate Manager was the first to 
break the silence. 

“T’ve been wondering for a long time,” he 
said, “why a man with a build like Garrity’s 
never went out for athletics. I understand 
now.” 

“He's a professional,” the Professor stated 

“Yes. But no one knew; he could have 
gotten away with it.” 

“Others might have tried. 
rity.” 

“No.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“How about the Honor Cup?”’ the Alumni 
Representative asked. 

The Professor cleared his throat huskily. 

“Tt’s between two men—Rumson and 
Garrity. All that the former has done on the 
athletic field is due to the big sacrifice which the 
latter made four years ago. Without Garrity, 
Rumson would never have been an All- 
American quarterback.” 

The Graduate Manager stood up. 

“T move,” he said, “that the Honor 
Cup be awarded to Jim Garrity. All in 
favor?” 

“ Aye!” 

“Opposed?” 

There was no answer. 

The Professor arose. 

“That’s that,”’ he said. 

Outside, on the darkened campus, he stood 
for a long time with head uncovered. From 
the direction of the lighted dormitory drifted 
the strains of a mandolin. The Professor 
listened reverently: 

“Bright college years, our thoughts around 
thee cling——’”’ 

It was a night for memories. 

“To the one,” the old man whispered, 
“honor and glory on the field of battle, the 
thrill of victories won, the worship of cheering 
thousands. To the other, a place on the 
crowded stands—and only the secret knowl- 
edge of a job well done.” The speaker smiled, 
waiting until the last note of lingering music 
had died away. 

He raised his eyes then to the twinkling 
lights ot Willetts Hall. A soft wind rustled 
the campus trees. 

“A toast to Garrity,’ the Professor said. 
“To Jim Garrity—gentleman!” 


But not Gar- 








(Concluded from page 20) 


| Paddling Your Own Canoe 
| 








should set the stroke, a steady clip. It is a 
mistake to reach too far forward, and when the 
paddle passes the body most of the force of 
the stroke is spent. It should be recovered 
quickly and smoothly. There should be 
a rhythm to the strokes. 

Of course one should never step into a canoe 
when it is out of water. To do it is plain 
cruelty. It is not good for a canoe to leave it 
to bake in the sun. Pulling a canoe about 
over rocks and stubbles is disastrous to paint, 
if not to canvas and planking. 

Handling a canoe out of water is largely 
a matter of strength, but there are certain 


things to know. If it is not too heavy for 
one person, it may be swung over the head. 
Before doing this there must be some arrange- 
ment for resting the weight on the shoulders. 
Regular yokes are best, but paddles lashed 
across the thwarts are generally used, the 
blades so placed that they rest on the shoulders 
when the canoe is balanced. While this 
method is all right for trail-hardened men, it 
is not easy, particularly in a stiff wind or on 
a rough woods trail. It is often better for two 
persons to get under, the bow and stern thwarts 
resting- on their shoulders. This halves the 
burden and balancing is reduced to a minimum. 








Why-lI-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Scout James Paul Milnor, New York City 








Epitor’s Note’—The Editors receive so 
many excellent letters for the WHY I SUB- 
SCRIBED CONTEST that it is always hard 
to choose the winner. So, originality in a letter 
makes it particularly attractive. . Let us have 
more original letters that show good thinking! 

One rainy day I visited a friend’s house. 
I asked him what we should do and then he 
| went into the next room and brought forth 
|two BOYS’ LIFES. Right away I was inter- 
ested. When it came time to go home I 
| hardly wanted to leave that glorious treasure 
chest. My friend consented to my taking 
|BOYS’ LIFE home. After that I talked 





and dreamed of BOYS’ LIFE. Finally I told 
my mother that I would send a subscription 
for BOYS’ LIFE. My father agreed and 
said it was a wonderful magazine. I worked 
two weeks and earned enough money to pay 
for my subscription. When the first of the 
next month arrived I received my first BOYS 
LIFE. When a new fellow joined our troop 
I invited him down to my house the very next 
rainy day and showed him my BOYS’ LIFE. 
Right away he wanted the address and sent 
in a subscription for BOYS’ LIFE just as 
I had done and as many fellows will do in the 
future. 
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THE June bugs are again on the job! Now 

the regular June bug is tbad enough but 
when a fellow has to be watching out for that 
buzzing old bug that stays around all the 
time he has something to worry about. 

This aggravating, irritating bug is known 
to readers of this column as Old Idle Five 
Minutes, the laziest old scout on record whose 
only occupation is stopping others from work. 
He swaps jokes and we hope some day by 
putting over a better joke than his to discour- 
age him forever. Up to the present our efforts 
have been very feeble as may be seen by the 
examples printed beneath. Fellows, we want 
you to help us do better and for every slam- 
bang-up-to-the-minute-joke published we will 
give a prize of either the 1924 Boy Scout Diary 
or the Handbook for Boy Scouts. Come on, 
slam them in, boys! 


Think and Grin Winners 

Philip Thornton, Worthington, Minn.; 
R. F. Hagerman, Racine, Wis.; Reddy Allen, 
Huntington Park, Calif.; Scout Tate Murdock, 
Ft. Branch, Ind.; Myron Kougom, Onalaska, 
Wis.; Sgt. James S. Hart, Provo, Utah; 
Scout Stuart B. Johnson, Gloucester, Mass.; 
William Krepchun Nashua, N. H.; Walter R. 
Harris, East Orange, N. J.; John Leo, Elm- 


hurst, N Y. 








Entomology 
“‘Rastus, yo’ crazy fool niggah—why fo’ yo’ 
call that houn’ dawg ov yo’s Entomologist?” 
“Cause, I reads in de paper dat a Entomol- 
ogist collects all kinds ov insects—and dat 
sure fits dat dawg!” 


Some Hotel 
Clerk: Do you want a room for 25 or 50 
cents? 
Stranger: What’s the difference? 
Clerk: Well, we put a rat _ in the 50 cent 
room. 


Cat Tale 
Little Willie had gone to bring the new 
kittensin. His mother hearing a shrill meowing 
called out ‘ Don’t hurt the kittens, Willie.” 
“Oh, no,” said Willie, “I’m carrying them 
very carefully bythe stems!” 








*““Good Night!’’ 


Squire: Is there any thing I can do for you, 
sire? 

Launcelot: Yes; make haste and fetch a can 
opener, I got a flea in my knight clothes. 


*Taint 
Second Class Scout: See that quarter? Well, 
it is an example of tainted money. 
Tenderfoot: Why is it tainted?” 
Second Class Scout: Cause ’taint yours nor 
taint mine. 


1924 


They Went ‘‘Fifty-Fifty”’ 
Two Scouts were hiking to New York. They 
met a man and one of the Scouts asked him: 
“ How far is it to New York?” 
“Fifty miles,” said the man. 
“That is not bad,” said the questioner, 
“it’s only twenty-five miles apiece.” 





No ’Gators! 


The Florida beach and blue sea looked 
inviting tc the tourist from the north, but 
before venturing out to swim he thought to 
make sure. 

“You’re certain there are no alligators 
here?” he inquired of the guide. 

“*Nossuh,” replied that functionary, grinning 
broadly. “ Ain’ no ’gators hyah.” 

Reassured, the tourist started out. As the 
water lapped about his chest he called back: 





“What makes you so sure there aren’t any | § 


alligators?” 


“Dey’s got too much sense,” bellowed the | 


guide. “De sharks done skeered dem all | 


away.” 


As Stated 


tst Scout: In Tennessee 
largest alligator in the world. 

2nd Scout: Did Tenne see it? 

tst Scout: No, but Arkan saw it. 


they have the 


With the Force, or, with Force? 
Dick: Was your father a policeman? 
Harry: 


No, but he went with them a lot. 








e No Longer on His Mind 


“Were any of your boyish ambitions ever 
realized?” asked a reporter. 

“Yes,” replied the practical person, “when | * 
my mother used to cut my hair, I often wished 
that I were bald.” 


A Spanking Reward 
Kind old gentleman (to Willie who is crying) : 
Never mind you'll get your reward in the end. 
Willie: That’s where I just got it. 


Ground Work 
Tenderfoot: Say, Bill, aregyou a musician? 
Patrol Leader: Well, judge for yourself. I 
played on the linoleum when I was a year and 
a half old. 


True Economy 
Little boy: Auntie, will you please wash my 
face? 
Aunty: Why, Bobby, I thought you could 
do that yourself. 
Little boy: Well, I can, but I’d have to 
get my hands wet and they don’t need it. 


A Clean Record 
Employer: Can I trust you not to take 


anything? 
Man: Sure! I was manager of a bath- 
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No frills 


HE fellows who like to sink their teeth into 

something pretty substantial will want 
their Beech - Nut Peanut Butter spread thick 
on their many slices of bread. How many slices 
we leave entirely to a boy’s capacity. But he'll 
eat as long as that holds out because Beech- 
Nut is down-right great. 





This is the peanut butter that hits the right 
spot every time. So get out your jar of Beech- 
Nut when you come in from school and make 
your own sandwiches. If you like bananas, to- 
matoes, jam, cream cheese, or Beech-Nut Chili 
Sauce—mux any one of them with this peanut 
butter, “Beech-Nut Knockouts” is one boy’s 
name for these combinations. 


It your mother wants to 
know how to use Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter:in other 
ways, we will be glad to 
send her the new Beech- 
Nut Book. Ask her to mail 
coupon to us. 


If you mention it to your mother, she will be 
glad to put a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
on the table for lunch or supper. It is real 
food—pure and nourishing. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie,N Y. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 


Dept S, BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. Canajoharie N Y 
Please send, without expense to me, Mrs Ida Bailey 

Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus recipes and service 

information. 
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Y FREE BOOK. 
\G< WHAT BAITS 
D WHEN" 


Send 
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oF boy can bi 


A sturdy, dependable mot motor car 


Every Basses should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
5560 High St. South Bend, ind 
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® house for five years and I never took a bath! 
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Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Here's a book, boys, that tells how Babe 5 no + noe gg ap 
Ruth, George Sisler, Cy Williams and tual batting ‘Doses, Written 
other Famous Sluggers bat. It tellsyou by an expert who has made a study of bat- 
how to stand at the plate, howtogripthe ting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
bat, how to get your body intothe swing, Gc afree copy where you buy your Louis- 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. 


—s Slugger bats or send a postcard request. 
ay to 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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The June 


merican Boy 

















Watch for the 


June American Boy 
Starting the big, new serial 
‘‘Hunters of Pearls’’ 


Not even a dot on the map—only a 
tiny speck in the vast Pacific—passed 
by random vessels—unknown, un- 
heeded. This was the goal of two sail- 
ing ships—the treasure mine of two 
rival crews—this, the island of pearls. 

To the victor is almost certain 
wealth. To the vanquisHed even life 
itself may be lost. And one of these 
racing rivals is Thursday Island 
Schmitt—the biggest scotmdrel in the 
South Pacific. The other, a man with 
his fifteen-year-old nephew—clean 
handed, clean hearted treasure seekers 
—with purposes more than the gaining 
of riches. Here is a real story—filled 
with mystery and excitement. Start 
“Hunters of Pearls,” By Charles 
Nordhoff, in the June isfue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 

It’s been three years cueiuny May 
was with us. But he’s back again. Mr. 
getines has writtena peachof a Jimmy 

ay story for this June igsue, called 
“The Comet’s Flash.” You fellows who 
remember Jimmy don’t need to be told 
aBout him—anyone else wants to hop 
to “it and get acquainted) Action’s 
Jimmy’s middle name, : 

Achmed Abdullah has geen some 
strange places, and been in many a 
thrilling adventure. This month he 
tells of weird doings in the African 
jungle and desert country. “Beyond 
the Desert” makes you hear the snakes 
swish and the lions growl. 

You never saw THE AMERICAN Boy 
without many a good laugh in it, did 
you! Here are two sidesplitters—“The 
Sheriton Jubilee,” by George Pierrot, 
and “Jibby Jones and the Flea,” by 
Ellis Parker Butler. 

Grantland Rice has some mighty 
good dope on golf in this issue. And 
Thomson Burtis has another flying 
story for you—“The Dawn Patrol.” 
It’s a winner. The big serials are con- 
tinued, of course, and anybody who 
missed the start can catch up quickly 
with the synopses that introduce them. 
Don’t take any chances of missing this 
June issue. Tell your friends about it. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 













THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 709 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 






Name... 
Address... 
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eam & Radio Construction Contest 
" HERE are two third prize 
winners in our first radio con- 
test. They are Frank B. Taylor of Casper, 
| Wyoming, and Harry E. Newton, Burlington, 
| N. J. Weare describing the third prize winners 
| before featuring the second prize set, a very 
pretty variometer receiver built by John Has- 
| lam, Corsicana, Texas, because this last receiver 
is less portable—and the set that can be carried 
away on camping trips and hikes, that is more 
| adapted to the rigors of the trail, is particularly 
interesting just now. John Haslam’s receiver 
| will be described next month. 
| The same single circuit isem- 








Radl 


primary of the variocoupler (buy this, rather 
than attempt to make it), and S the rotating 
secondary. C 2 is the grid condenser, shunted 
by the leak, while C 3 is a telephone condenser 
approximating .oo2 mfd. capacity. T are the 
amplifying transformers. The output of the 
receiver may be connected to either telephone 
receivers, or to a loud-speaker as shown in the 
diagram. If the amplifier is not desired, the 
receivers are connected in place of the primary 
of the first amplifying transformer, i.e., across 
condenser C 3. These terminals are the out- 
put binding posts of the tuning cabinet, shown 
on the upper right hand side of the larger 
panel in Figure 3. 
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This really great problem, however, can be 
solved to an extent, and the radiation greatly 
minimized by winding an untuned, or aperiodic 
primary over the original primary in Figure 1. 
This new winding is illustrated, along with the 
complete tuning circuit, in Figure 2. L is the 
additional coil of ten turns of wire wound 
directly over coil P. The former antenna 
condenser C 1 has been shifted as well as the 
grid return to the A battery. These are all 
improvements on the original receiver, which, 
however, do not complicate its operation. 

Even with the aperiodic primary, the receiver 
should not be permitted to fall into oscillation 
indiscriminately. It is best to keep the fila- 
ment a little low when tuning, 
and the tickler loosely coupled. 





ployed by the two third prize 
| winners, and is shown in Figure 
1. Photographs three, four and 
| five show the very neat equip- 
ment built by Frank Taylor. 
| He has divided the set into two 
cabinets, comprising tuning 
| and amplifying units. Figure 
4 is behind the scenes with the 
tuner and detector, while 4 


Chat with the Department Editor 


A word about resistance: We all know what this does in the majority of circuits. 
Resstenee is that — a pate, nesenannen yom h covers everything, 
rom riding a bicycle to electrical circuits) that tends to dissipate or waste energy == * - gneminee 
in the ho of useless heat. The hub of a wheel becomes warm or even hot aftera = in this receiver. 
long pedaling due to friction caused by the resistance of the bearing to revolution. 
Electrical windings grow hot because of resistance. If resistance could be lowered in = 
the case of the bicycle (for instance by the addition of ball-bearings, as is usually == 
done) a greater distance would be covered for the same amount of pedaling energy. 2 
The force that wasted itself making the hub hot would actually be utilized to carry == 


Bring up your regeneration 
when the station is tuned in. 
: Any convenient tubes of 
* available types may be used 
: A detector 
* tube is best used for detecting, 
and an amplifier for amplifying. 
The following is a list of 
parts, with the approximate 
costs, needed for building the 


100 HL, 





Fizure 5 shows the amplifier © the rider a little farther —— road! , catia’ ieee 
Shae “ee er gee 4 Likewise, the reduction of resistance in electrical circuits is attended by the same complete receiver. This does 
construction. Here is what increase in efficiency. This resistance is generally lowered by using larger wires in = eal * lie the, utes seed to 
Frank Taylor has to say about = winding coils and making connections, by soldering joints, ete. : not inctude € - US 
his own set: : Most of us know all about this. But only a few of us realize the oar wey effect of winding the extra primary, L, 
“ . om — = resistance in radio sending and receiving circuits. Resistance broadens tuning— — ~ which. being a very small 
In this age of radio — = reduces selectivity. If your receiver tunes broadly, the chances are that high re- | ‘te ‘ill oil fad ta te 
provement the publications are | sistance circuits are to blame. Resistance accomplishes this undesirable effect ina = item, will be found i e 
filled with a maze of new —_ very interesting way, which I shall tell you about when we get a little further along = workshop of the majority of 
Sein Reninntbn Ofna a ate in this radio game of ours. : < Z readers. 
fangle d circuits that only tend The main thing now is to consider resistance as an effect working two evils—wasting 
to discourage the beginner who energy (weakening signal strength) and at the same time reducing the selectivity of = . 2 
the receiver, making it a prey to interference from stations transmitting on adjacent One variocoupler ; 94.00 


builds his own set. .Very few 
are good, while some are not 
worth the ink usetl in describ- 
ing them. 

“The circuit suffering the 
most from this fake develop- 
ment is the single circuit’ re- 
ceiver. Radio experts agree 
that by using the same number 





wna 








twenty-two. 
and for connections, 


We are planning a new contest—for troop and club stations. 
Until then, and always—73— 


wave-lengths. Both of these effects are rather closely inter-related. . 

So, watch out for O. M. Resistance! He is even more insidious than old I. F. M. 
that Frank Rigney tells us about! Pop him off the antenna. Boil him in molten 
solder!~he hates that. Large size wire is also 


* *. * 





of tubes, greater distance and 
volume may be obtained with 
the plain single circuit receiver than with many 
more complicated receivers. Such a set is ideal 
in that it is easily constructed and the parts 
can be purchased without spending too much 
of Dad’s money. 

“In regard to the diagram, which is self- 
explanatory, these general directions should be 
followed in assembling. Any good variocoupler 
with about 50 turns on the rotor is satisfactory. 
The aerial condenser (C 1) may be of the 23 or 
43 plate type. The latter gives the greater wave- 
length variation. The grid leak should be of 
about two megohms, and the grid condenser of 
.00025 microfarads. The negative B connects 
to the negative A and to ground. The set can 
best be built in two cabinets, the detector and 
tuner in one, and the amplifier in the other. 

“Tn constructing the amplifier, the transfor- 
mer cores should be placed at right angles to 
each other. To avoid distortion, the ratio of 
the transformers should not be high. Four and 
a half to one is about right. 

“When the set is finally completed, Oh 
boy! Hook on the horn and open the door. 
If you don’t hear Los Angeles or Havana, 
they are not on the air!” 

In addition to friend Taylor’s words, we 
might say a few things. P, of course, is the 
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A front view of Harry Newton’s receiver is 
shown in Figure 6. He has used one 7” by 
24”’ panel for the whole set, enclosing it in a 
single cabinet. This is quite as efficient as 
friend Taylor’s method of separating the 
tuner and amplifier. The circuit is the same, 
excepting that Harry Newton has provided 
jacks for plugging in the receivers on detector 
and the two amplifying stages. This is a very 
desirable arrangement, and readers who wish 
to do the same are referred to the December 
and January numbers of Boys’ Lire where 
how to connect jacks is described in detail. 


An Improvement 

The diagram shown in Figure 1 is, as 
mentioned, that of a single circuit regenerative 
receiver. While this arrangement makes a 
very efficient receiving system, it is also, when 
oscillating, a low powered transmitter! As it 
oscillates very easily when tuning, it often sends 
out its own radio waves, which cause annoying 
squeals and whistles in nearby receivers. Unless 
the reader lives in some very isolated district he 
himself has suffered from the interference to 
which we refer. These radiations are caused, 
for the greater part, by receivers connected 
according to the diagram of Figure 1. 
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»ison to him, so strangle him with 
Never use a higher number Sanaa wire) than twenty-four in coils 


One 23 plate (.0005 
mfd.) variable con- 


WIN fs euc saa 4.00 
Three rheostats....... 3.00 
Three sockets........ 2.25 


Two audio transformers 12.00 





a {a Seven Eby _ binding 
NNN s 6.0.6 o56lors sraslace 1.40 

One grid condenser 
with leak. ......... .40 
One bypass condenser .oo2 mfd.... 35 
CE TE .. 2.00 
Incidentals ......... 4 eee .60 


Total $30.00 


This receiver, as Frank Taylor implies, is 
excellent on DX reception. Under favorable 
conditions 1,500 mile reception may be ex- 
pected. A set similar to the one described was 
successful in receiving England during recent 
trans-Atlantic tests. 
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Box 


(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
inviled to submit to it their radio difficulties. 
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However, care should be taken to ask questions 
that can be answered when supplied with the 
information furnished by you. Correspondents 
are requested to look over the back numbers of 
Boys’ Lire, to determine whether the question 
has been answered before, or the circuit already 
published and described. It is almost impossible 
to tell, without personally examining the faulty 
apparatus, what is wrong with a radio set. 

Careful asking of questions will greatly assist 
this department in giving helpful answers.) 


What is Ratio? 


QUESTION: What is meant by the ratio 
of an amplifying transformer? Has it any- 
thing to do with the strength of amplification? 
—J. A. B., New Brunswick, N. J. 

ANSWER: A ratio, as the term is generally 


used, expresses a numerical relation—techni- ; 


cally it is the quotient of one number divided 


by another, such as 3/2. In transformer design | 


it is merely the simpler side of a proportion. 
A transformer with a four to one ratio means 
that there are four times as many turns on the 
secondary winding as there are on the primary 
winding. If the primary has 20,000 turns, the 
secondary has 80,000. The proportion is 
80,000/20,000 = 4/1. A five to one trans- 
former means that there are five turns on the 
secondary for every one turn on the primary, 
and so on. 

Yes, the ratio has quite a bit to do with the 
amount of intensification per stage. The 
higher ratio transformers step up the voltage 





more, giving a more powerful “kick” to the 
succeeding grid. The audion being a voltage 
operated machine, more amplification is 
secured than would be the case with a lower 
ratio transformer. However, the tendency 
to distort which is inherent in all inductive 
windings—and transformer coils are highly 
inductive—increases with the ratio! Therefore, 
if perfect quality of reproduction, or at least a 
closer approach to perfection is desired, the 
ratio must be kept low. Four to one is a good 
average, giving plenty of volume without a 
great deal of distortion. 

This distortion is also proportional to the 
power transformed, for which reason many 
engineers recommend the.use of a high ratio 
transformer, such as nine to one, in the first 
step, and lower ratios in succeeding stagcs. 
As a comparatively low power is handled in the 
first stage, the distortion would not be ex- 
cessive and advantage would be taken of the 
amplifying possibilities of the higher ratio. 

his is interesting, but the reader is wise in 
playing safe and using the same Jow ratio 
throughout his amplifier. 
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Code Speeds! 


QUESTION: How fast do amateur stations 
transmit code? How fast do you think I) 
should be able to transmit and receive before | 
going on the air?—O. A. C., New- York City. | 

ANSWER: The better class of amateur 
stations transmit code very rapidly—quite as | 
fast as the commercial stations. Twenty 
words a minute is, perhaps, an average, but 
among first class stations this rises to higher 
speeds exceeding thirty words per minute. 
Between experts, thirty-five to forty words a 
minute is not uncommon. | 

I do not advise any amateur to come on the 
air until he is the confident master of twenty 
words per minute, each 
way. True, the govern- 
ment gives its official 
permission to transmit 
when half this receiving 
speed is proved—but the 
amateur requirements 
for admission into the 
fraternity are far more 
exacting than the 
government examina- 
tion. It is not the 
speed so much as the 
things that go with it. 
Twenty words a minute 
means months of study and application with 
a knowledge that is necessarily acquired of 
amateur operating methods, consideration for 
your fellow operator, the courtesy of the air— 
in other words an appreciation of amateur 
ethics and tradition. 

A word about code examinations: The 
applicant for an operator’s license will do well 
to defer taking his test until he has attained 
this twenty word a minute goal. He will be 
all the more sure of passing both the code and 
the technical tests. At any rate, never take 
the examination until you are sure of fifteen 
words a minute. Though the specified speed 
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Take One With You On Your Vacation 
Two Step Audio Am- SHEPARD-POTTER CO. Six efficient hook- 
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A compact, substantial, easily portable, one-tube 
receiving set with exclusive “‘Shepco’’ features 
that make it equivalent to one step of audio fre- 
quency for volume; equal to expensive many- 
tubed sets for distance and selectivity. Easy 
to tune, 


1500 MILES MINIMUM 
On Wave Lengths from 150 to 1000 Meters 
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Contains ‘‘All Wave” Jr. DX Coupler and other standard 
parts which, bought separately, would cost more than 
this complete, finely assembled set. Genuine mahogany 
cabinet, beautifully finished. 
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Novice or experimenter will get utmost pleasure from this 
set. No other like it. 





ups with each set or 


INC. sent for 10 cents in 
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Plattsburg, N. Y. ing cost. 




















Fig. 4 


is only ten words per minute, the omnigraph 
(the government transmitting machine) often 
sends a bit faster than this, and with the ner- 
vousness attending the examination, the speed 
sounds even more accelerated! The omnigraph 
is choppy, too,—far more difficult to copy than 
hand sending. If possible, the prospective 
operator will greatly benefit by practising 
with an omnigraph for a week or so before the 
examination. 

REMEMBER—failure means waiting three 
months before you can be re-examjned! 
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Woodcraft Camp, 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Following the trail when every } 
footprint, every rustle breathes ad- 
venture. Tales around the camp-fire. | 
Eating and living outdoors. Learn- ; 
ing the woodcraft of the savage and 
the scout. Affiliated with the Boy | 


courses. Catalog. Address The | 
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Leaders, Write for information. 
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Examinations a radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. | 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- | 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, “The Radio Tower” will be 

pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this | 
heading are among those often asked by the | 
Federal examiner. ns 

\\ 





Fig. 6 


QUESTION: What type of message has 
precedence over all other signals? 

ANSWER: An S. O. S. (distress call) has 
precedence. over all other signals. Upon 
hearing such a call, all ship and land stations, 
excepting those assisting in the rescue, must 
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cease transmitting until the S. O. S. is cleared. | 
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Radio Notes | 
Wood alcohol may be used for cleaning | LE A RN CARTOONING 
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crystals in detectors. Dust has little effect 
RADIO upon sensitivity, but grease greatly affects At Home in Your 
operation. Hence the crystal should not be Spare Time by 
The Standard Tube of the moved about with the fingers any more than the World Famous 
World for is necessary. A pair of small pincers or tongs Landon Picture 


Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 
nal drawings with the aid 
of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 


may be used with advantage. 


RADIO tet: 
If your set is noisy, look first to the rheostat 
RECEPTION and then to the socket prongs. Poor filament 
connections cause fully 50 per cent. of artificial 


“static.” 





The Radio Tube, through radio te- * * * v a ne soe 
lephony and public broadcasting, has . ° ° ose baged epee th rae" cai 
‘ - . - P . . are. , T att t cess to the 4 7c mm. ‘0 ete 
been largely instrumental in establish- Do you think you are being bothered by thorough and highty competent criticiam service gives you the 
ing the new and increased interest to static? Disconnect your antenna. If the | course Z received Jom rues ‘ull benefit of the experience 
” of one of America’s foremost 


humanity attuned to Radio. This tre- noise stops, it is probably strays (static). If it 


mendous progress in Radio has brought 
about the development of radio receiv- continues, it is in your set—probably the fila- 


newspaper artists. 


Prepare now for the 
future 
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zine discontinue. Perhaps the material wasn’t 
of such a high standard as other boys’ maga- 
zines, but the fact that it was written by the 
boys of the L. S. A. gave all of us an intense 
interest in it. It brought about a National 
acquaintance of all Lone Scouts. 

But every one of us is going to work 
for the betterment of both L. S. A. and 
B. S. A. in the future, and try to make 
them better than they ever could have been 
if separate. . 

If I can give you any desired publicity 
through the new Ambitious 
Youth at any time, let me know, 
or if I can do any other service 
for you. I want to do all in 
my power for the advancement 
of scouting.—Chas. F. “<% 
ie, b. 5.6, L. 5: BLS. D., 
Lamoni, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: 

I view the merger of the Boy 
and Lone Scout organizations 
with great satisfaction. It is 
a step forward for both. The 
Lone Scouts will now have the 
adult support and the publicity 
they have always needed.— 
B. Edward Lathrop, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

News of the Grand Council 

Harold B. Kelly of North Olmsted, Ohio, is 
the new Council Chief in District No. 8, com- 
prising the States of Ohio and Kentucky. 
Wilbur L. Holtsberry of Marion, Ohio, resigned 
as Council Chief some time ago because his 
work took him outside his Council District. 
Harold, being the only scout nominated to 
take Holtsberry’s place, naturally received a 
unanimous vote, and it was likewise unneces- 
sary to send out ballots. He 
has already taken a good hold 
on District No. 8 Council 
activities and promises to 
make good. District No. 8 
Scouts, cooperate with your 
new Chief! 

Here’s a little tale of woe 
we hate to bring before you. 
But, it’s Grand Councif busi- 
ness, so you must know. 
Thurman Chandler of Tops- 
ham, Maine, and Council 
Chief of District No. 1, is 
very much upset by the 
change of officers in the 
L. S. A. Thurman is dead 
against the Boy Scouts, tooth 
and nail, so he says, and 
doesn’t want to serve as 
Council Chief any longer. 
Chandler is the only one of our 350 Grand 
Councilors, some 40 Amateur Publication 
editors and hundreds of true Lone Scouts 
to take such a stand against the merger 
of the two organizations. Notices will be sent 
to all Grand Councilors in District No. 1 to the 
effect that their Chief has resigned and that 
they should nominate several scouts to run for 
the office. As soon as the nominations are 
received at Torkel Gundel, the Long House, 
ballots will be sent out. 

Council Seven is going to institute something 
different by having a Confer- 
ence. Council Chief Royal 
McDonald has appointed me 
to hold the Conference some- 
where near the center of the 
Division. Leonard, Wolfe City, 
Dallas, Durant, Okla., and 
probably Sherman will all serve 
as suitable places to hold the 
affair, but what we need is 
plenty of local scout spirit 
wherever we have this Con- 
ference. If your town is about 
centrally located, write me and 
state what kind of accommo- 
dations you can arrange. Also 
if there are scouts who will 
be unable to attend but would 
like to have something to say at the Con- 
ference, please send your messages to me 
at once. We will ‘hold this Conference 
about the latter part of June or first 
part of July, and it will be attended by 
such Scouts as Lee Culpepper from Arkansas, 
Crain, Niederjaufner, Moody, etc., from 
Oklahoma; McDonald, Tucker, Wm. Wilson, 
Drinkard, "Morrow, etc., from Tex xas. Better 
come.—Moody O. Wallis, L. S. D., L. S. B., 
L. S. C., Leonard, Texas. 
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Ben Jerme 


Council Chief of District 13 





Harold B. Kelly 
Council Chief of District 8 





Loren Smith 
Council Chief of District 9 


News of the Lone Scout Amateur 
Publications 
By Torkel Gundel, S.S. 

The time isn’t ripe for us to outline our new 
plan whereby the Merit Medals and Quills can 
be won through contributions to Boys’ Lire 
and the Amateur Publications. We hope, 
however, that by next month we will be in a 
position to give you the plan as the Council 
Chiefs accept it. 

A supplement to the Lone Scout Handbook 
is being printed and ready for distribution. 
All Lone Scouts should write 
and ask for the eight-page 
folder giving in detail changes 
made in the Handbook to 
comply with new conditions. 

The chapter on Lone Scout 
Local Tribes and Degrees re- 
mains the same as_ before. 
Most of the changes were 
made in the chapters on 
“Contributing to Lone Scout” 


and “Contributing to the 
Amateur Publications.”’ The 


eight-page folder covers these 
changes. 

About the awarding of Con- 
tributing Points through the 
Amateur Publications: We have 
urged all Amateur Publication editors to co- 
operate with the Council Chiefs in an effort to 
work out a simple and systematic program 
whereby the winning of points through these 
papers will be simple and easily understood. 


Review of Lone Scout Authorized 
Amateur Publications. 

(The numerical number opposite the name 
of each publication signifies that said publica- 
tion holds an authorized Charter under that 
number.) 

1. YOUNG AMERICAN, 
Philip Kjaglien, Milaca, 
Minn. 25c. year. Contains 
four 6xg press-printed pages. 
Accepts material of general 
interest. Official organ of 
Council District No. 12. 

2. YOUTH, Youth Pub- 
lishing Co., 2306 N. Karlov 


Ave., Chicago. soc. year. 
Contains twenty 7x10 
press-printed pages. Heavy 


cover; cover design; four 
regular departments and 
the only Lone Scout publi- 
ation carrying illustrated 
fiction. 

3. THE CHICAGO LONE 
scOUT, official organ of the 
Chicago Lone Scout League, 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 25c. year, in- 
cluding a membership in the League. Circula- 
tion local in character. Contains six 6x9 
press-printed pages, featuring news and ac- 
tivities of the Chicago Lone Scouts and 
Local Tribes. 


S 


4. THE BIRD NEWS, Bernard Guthrie, 
Nauvoo, Ala. 15c. year. Contains eight 


4) x 6 press-printed pages. Official organ of 
Council District No. 6. Contains articles of 
general interest. 

5. THE SILVER STAR, John Sij, Collins- 
; ville, Ill. 25c. year. Con- 
i tains eight 5 x 6 press-printed 

pages, featuring articles and 
; stories of general interest. 

6. THE TOTEM POLE, 
Wilton M. Garrsion, 412 E. 
Main St., Easley, S. Car. 
2oc. year. Contains eight 
5x6 press-printed pages, 
publishing articles and news 
items of interest to all scouts. 

AMBITIOUS WRITER, 
Irving C. Peterson, Gurney, 
Wis. 25c. year. Contains eight 
6x 9 pages of articles, stories 
and items of general interest. 

8. THE SENTINEL, Jos. M. 
Gouldsmith, Independence, Mo. 
35¢. year. Contains eight 6 x 9 press-printed 
pages with cover design in two colors. Pub- 
lishes articles and stories of interest to the 
older scouts. 

g. PUEBLO TOTEM, Dean S. Willey, 
1733 W. 24th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 5c. 
year. Consists of twelve 6 x 9 neatly printed 
pages with attractive cover design. Considers 
stories and articles of the better type in the 
interest of scouting and outdoor life. Has 
several good departments. 
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“Pigging It” 


By WARREN 


H. MILLER 


(Author of ‘‘Red Mesa’’) 


HAT expressive name, “pigging it,” is 

what the English sportsmen give to our 
favorite American method of going light in our 
camping-out, with the lightest of tents, no 
camp furniture, no cot, no eating tent. 


T have always held this estimate of our camp- 
ing by our British cousins as most unjust. 
It is born of ignorance, of course. Your jolly 
Briton cannot conceive of a camping trip 
without an army of porters, his bath-tub, his 
tinned sweetmeats, his champagne, and his 
dinner jacket. 

But we—ah, we know better! The blessed 
woods are clean, and cool, and sweet! No 
reason why we should make them any differ- 
ent, or transform ourselves into a species of 
savage simply because we happen to be 
camping in them. No reason why we should 
not be cleaner and more comfortable there 
than anywhere else. The secret of it is a little 
energy and a folding canvas camp basin. The 
energy adds nothing to the weight we have 
to tote over portage and hiking trail, and the 
camp basin only a few ounces. 

Once camp is established it pays to make an 
eating table with benches, if only two logs 
spiked together and set up on stakes. As for 
personal cleanliness, the secret of that is hot 
water and soap, nothing else. One’s many 
baths in the lake do not really-remove the 
dirt. But, with just a small tin of fresh water 


on the camp-fire in the early morning, and 
master 


five minutes for it to get hot, you are 





of the situation. You take this tin of hot 
water, for it is good. You open up the félding 
camp basin (set up at a convenient height 
by three crossed stakes) and pour the hot 
water in it. Then, with soap and sponge, 
standing mother-naked in the woods, you 
wash your face—and then keep right on and 
wash all the rest, right down to your tees! 
It is nothing more nor less than that daily 
face-washing continued on over the whole 
body. ‘Then a fresh sponging in clear, cold 
water; and after that the good old Turkish 
towel, vigorously applied—and your day has 
begun with Mister Man fresh as a rose and 
clean as a hound’s tooth. 


Try it,‘the next ‘ime you go camping. My 
warrant, you will ot come out of the woods 
yelling for a barber and leaping headlong into 
the first tub to be rid of a week’s grime that 
you do not love. ‘“ Pigging it’’ is more in the 
manner than in the matter of our camping- 
out. There is not the slightest necessity for it 
on our trips, even if the weight wé carry is 
pared down to the last possible once. 


“ Always take 


to say 
ory Soap and nobody will 
No harm 
or discomfort in a little clean dirt if you’ve 


It is hardly neces 
along a cake of 
ever accuse you of ‘pigging it.’” 


got Ivory along. ProcTeR & GAMBLE. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “*/1o0 Pure IT FLOATS 


WATCH for the 
next number of 
this famous 
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Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 


Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show"’— 

containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 

and a list of plays suitable for Sco ut Troops and boys’ clubs. 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 

59 E. Adams St. Chicago 
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The LONE Scours oFAMERICA 





re's ihe! * 





St te, rE. 9, Box 
R.F 


TOMB. 6 0i0see 





LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA ) 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, 
ledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I oe a read and understand: 

I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for 
which it stands, with liberty and justice for all. I will 
“DO A USEFUL THING EACH DAY” and be worthy 
of the name Lone Scout. 

Please enroll me as a member subject to th f the L 
Scouts and of the Boy Scouts of America. Pe ree oF 


(See below.) 


Nationality...... phd death int e660e cael Color 


ork. .D.NO..........- 


The fee for the full memtership outfit of Membership Card, 
Handbook and Membership Bad¢ée is 30 cents. 
fee without the Badge is 15 cents. 


Date. 


taken the following 


I enclose the Membership fee of 


. ‘State 


The Membership 
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FOR EVERY HOUR (}’) IN THE OPEN 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 

die, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 

and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11}2-in handle, 234x436 
in. blade, $3. 50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, as wy and beautifully 
made. No. leather handle, 
No. 42, pond handle 


0.41 
434-in blade, with sheath, $2.50 $3.25 
S-in. blade, with sheath, 2.75 3.50 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, withsheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3. 4.25 
10% Revenue Tax to be added. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a chance on carrying wet 

matches. The waterproof matchbox 

keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 
and closed Instantly 
in the dark. Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inch inside: 
60 cents. 


Handy Compass 


You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s i nape Waterproof 
" . Absolute ly accurate. Can’t 
. Safety cat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75. Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 
If you can'tget Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fill your order direct. 
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Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Guess Who’s Coming to 
BOYS’ LIFE! 


RAFAEL SABATINi 


BETTER RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 








! 





10. SCOUTS’ CHUM, Charles Church, Jr., 
Lamoni, Iowa. toc. year. Contains twelve 
6 x g press-printed pages. Has a staff of well- 


|known Lone Scout authors, featuring short 





stories and articles of general interest. 

11. GOLDEN WEST, Richard Henry Id, 
Box 422, San Mateo, Calif. 25c. year. Con- 
tains eight 6x9 attractively printed pages. 
Cover designs in color. Carries fiction and 
literature of interest to Western scouts. Offi- 
cial organ of Council District No. 13. 

12. SCOUT OBSERVER, Charles Bednar, 
Jr., 2216 S. Grove Ave., Berwyn, Ill.  25c. 
year. Consists of twelve 6 x 9 press-printed 
pages. 

13» BLACK HAWK NEWS, Douglas G. 
Peppard, 1848 Lincoln Ave , Chicago, Ill. rs5e. 
year. Contains four 6x9 press-printed pages. 
Official organ of the Black Hawk Local Tribe. 
Local in character but of inter- 
est to all scouts. 

14. ADIROLF SCOUT, J. 
Dan Dunaway, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 25c. year. 
Contains four 6 x 9 pages, some- 
times press-printed and some- 
times mimeographed. 

15. DIXIE EAGLE, Alton 
C. Linne, Seguin, Texas. 2o0c. 
year. Contains four 5 x 6 press- 
printed pages. 

16. THE 
Justus and 
Dravosburg, Pa. 
Only weekly Lone Scout pub- 
lication. Newspaper in char- 
acter. Contains four 6 x 9 press-printed pages 
featuring latest Lone Scout news. Issues 
monthly. magazine suppleme nt containing 
efforts of Lone Scout fictionists. 

17. GOLDEN BEAR, Charles H. Lane, 
Route J., Box 37, Fresno, Calif. 25c. year. 
Contains four 6 x 9 press-printed pages, using 
articles and stories of general interest. 

18. THE ILLINI, Clarence H. Mayer, Box 
320, Virden, Ill. 5c. year. Contains four 
6x9 press-printed pages. Official organ of 
Council District No. 1o and published in the 
interest of Illinois activities. 

19. TEXARKOMA SCOUT, Moody O. 
Wallis, Leonard, Texas. 25c. year. Consists 
of eight 6 x 9 printed pages. Official organ of 
Council District No. 7 and features articles and 
news items pertaining to same. 

20. SOUTHERN SCOUT, Edward A. Hall, 
1537-Lhalia St., New Orleans, La. Contains 
eight 6x9 press-printed pages featuring mate- 
rial of special interest to Southern Lone Scouts. 

22. UNIVERSAL-TRIBUNE, Edward B. 
Lathrop, Boomington, Ill. 20c. year. Num- 
ber of pages vary with each 
issue—average eight 6 x 9 
pages in size. Material ranges 
from fiction to news items. 

23. YOUTH’S CHUM, 
John P. Riley, Paoli, Ind. 
2oc. year. Contains four 
6 xg printed pages.'Especially 
interested to Indiana Scouts. 
Carries a variety of material. 

24. GOLDEN STATE 
SCOUT, Ellis Fox, Box 207, 
Cottonwood, Calif. Contains 
four 6 x 9 pages and special 
sizes in Lone Scout news. 

BOYS’, SPORT, Theron 

: Fox, R.R. , Box 1, San 
Tose, Calif roc. year. Con- 
sists of four 6x9 pages and 
published in the interest of 
sports. 

26. THE AUTOCRAT, 
William Morris Turner, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. joc. year. 
Contains twelve 5 x 6 pages. 
Uses good material. 

27. LEGIONAIRE, Russell. A. How, 717 
Eunice Ave., Webster Groves, Mo., editor. 
Published by and is the official organ of the 
St. Louis Lone Scout Legion. 25c. year. Con- 
tains four 6 x 9 pages and is of interest to all 
scouts though local in character. 

28. INDIAN SCOUT, Leon E. Moody, 
Kiefer, Okla. 25c. year. Contains six 8 x 12 
pages. Features news items and articles of 
special interest to Oklahoma Scouts. 

29. LONE SCOUT TIMES, John L. Pimen- 
tel, Priest River, Idaho. 25c. year. Contains 
— 9 X 12 pages. Newspaper in character. 

. THE IDAHOAN, Glenn E. Browne, 
nae 125, Priest River, Idaho. toc. year. 
Contains six 6 x 9 printed pages featuring news, 
poetry and articles of a variety of subjects. 

BAY STATE SCOUT, Frank R. Bow- 
ker, “Box 15, North Sudbury, Mass. 25c. year. 
Contains four 41% x 6 printed pages, featuring 
material of special interest to New England 
Lone Scouts—Council District No. 1. 

34. GOPHER SCOUT, William J. Beehler, 
Foley, Minn. 25c. year. Consists of four 


FAN, Samuel 
Arthur F, 'Barr, 





$1.00 a year. Rex. Stadel 


Council Chief of District 2 


Philip M. Kjaglien 
Council Chief of District 12 


6x9 printed pages. Accepts articles and 
stories of interest to Lone Scouts. 

35- BOOSTER BOY, Joseph Moore, Frank- 
lin, N. C. 35c. year. Contains eight 6x9 
printed pages. Cover in 2 colors. Contains a 
variety of ao Official organ of | 
Council District No. 5. | 

39. LONE SCOU" T COLLECTOR, Thomas | 
J. Taylor, Georgetown, Del. 15c. year. Con- 
tains eight 6 x 9 pages, featuring articles of in- 
terest to collector of stamps, coins, Indian 
relics, etc. Oldest papé@r in the L. S. A. 

THE BARD, Ottie Gill, 1106 Graham 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. soc. year. “A Comrade 
of the Young Poet.” Contains twelve pages. 


56. SCOUTOPICS, William T. Grinstead, 
Box 224, Columbia, Mo. 1oc. year. Contains 
twelve 6x9 press-printed pages. Features 


news, fiction and short articles. 


THE MONTHLY POW 
WwOw 


The Los ,Angeles Pueblo 
Legion is growing steadily and 
meeting with great success. It 
has had several write-ups in 
the city’s leading papers. Al- 
though the present member- 
ship does not exceed 30, most 
every member is in the work 
\owith heart and soul; and those 

who cannot attend the monthly 
-—~ meetings, or are too old to take 
interest locally, are loyal by way 
of reading the official organ 
and advising the younger mem- 
Mr. Weese is 'a spirited attendant at 
‘Just watch us grow!—Dean 
S. B., 1733 West 24th St., 


bers. 
our meetings. 
S. Willey, L. S. S., L. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


First 1924 Chicago Rally 

The officers of the Chicago Lone Scout 
League do not give the members of their 
organization a chance to rest after their strenu- 
ous winter activities. 

With the League’s Anniversary Banquet 
and Anniversary Hike a thing of the past, 
they have turned their attention to the ar- 
rangement of a Lone Scout Rally to be 
held on June 8, 1024, at Mark White 
Square, 29th and Halstead Streets. All 
Chicago Lone Scouts are familiar with 
these Rally grounds. This year promises to 
beat everything in the past. The League’s 
membership is larger this year by 200 over last 
year. 

A committee is working on an extensive 
athletic and scouting program. So take this 
hint and brush up on your signaling, knot- 
tying, etc. 

The program begins at 
1o in the morning and 
will continue into the after- 
noon. 

If it rains, the affair will be 
postponed one week. 





The Second Annual St. 
Louis Rally will be held in St. 
Louis, on June 28 and 29. 
Lone Scouts from all parts 
of the country have already 
signified their intentions of 
being present. Mr. Herr, 
former editor of Lone Scout, 
will probably be present if a 





large enough gathering is 
promised. If you are able 


to be present, drop a card or 
“letter to the Chairman, 1714 
Cleveland Ave., East St. 
€ Louis, Illinois. 
The Meeting at St. Louis 
The St. Louis Legion held 
their second large meeting on Sunday, April 
6, at the home of its Secretary-Treasurer, 
in East St. Louis, Illinois. The meeting 
was in the form of a conference and high 
officials of both the Boy Scouts and the 
Lone Scouts were present. 

Armstrong Perry, the new official stationed 
at the Long House, was sent from Chicago by 
Chief Executive James E. West, for the purpose 
of explaining to the Legion the recent merger 
of the Lone Scouts with the Boy Scouts. He 
clearly stated that the L. S. A. would remain 
entirely unchanged and would be run entirely 
separate from the Boy Scouts of America. He 
added that the local organizations would re- 
ceive the help and cooperation of the local Boy 
Scout executives. 

Arthur H. Curtis, head of the East St. Louis 
Boy Scout organization, asserted that he would 
do everything in his power to further the inter- 
ests of the St. Louis Legion and offered them the 
use of the scouts’ camp, bunkhouse, and other 
equipment. 





Milton K. Harrington, G. C., L. S. C. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Big loads 
are easy 


for he Auto Wheel 


Two, three, four happy boys are an 
easy load for the sturdy Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Wagon. Auto-Wheel Coasters 
are built for hard play. See how the 
body is put together. Not just nailed, 
but mortised. Auto-Wheel Coasters 
are so strong that we use them in our 
factory for ae loads up to 1000 
pounds (half a ton). 


Suto Wheel 


Coasters and Suto -Carts 


The mortised joints are only one of the fea- 
tures which make Auto-Wheel Coasters sturdy 
and_ substantial. Other features are: rubber- 
tired disc wheels, steel-tired disc or wood spoke 
wheels—all wheels interchangeable—hand brake, 
special hub cap and locking pin, special hound 
brace, self-contained roller bearing. Write for 
catalogue which shows all models of the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster and the Auto- 
Cart, the Auto-Wheel’s junior 
companion for little brother and 
sister. Send the names and ad- 
dresses of three local coaster 
wagon dealers, and we will give 
you a year’s sub- 
scription Free to 
the “ Auto-Wheel 
Spokes-man,” a 
dandy magazine 


for boys. 













AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 














F°& fourteen years the Plumb 
Axe has been official equip- 
ment for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Look for the label 
shown above—get the genuine. 

A turn of the Plumb Patent 
Take-up Wedge keeps the black 
head tight on the red handle. 
You can’t get this wedge in any 
other axe. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except in Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., \ 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


EL ——_— 
Hammers Hatchets {* 
| Files Sledges Axes 


Responds Quickest 
to gone Pate / 


in your paddle and your Ken- _ a 
nebec respondsi instantly toyour.. “ 

slightest movement. — ars the most 
perfectly balanced, toate ightest, safest ——) 
and strongest canoe built. Low priced, beau- : 
tifully finished. Guara 5 years. 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept 034, Waterville, Me. 























KENNEBEC 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





‘National Council Official Hewes’ 
(Concluded from page 42) 











tenderfoot, second class, and first class, etc.— 
will be accepted i in either country. Service in 
either association may be credited toward 
veteran rank. 


New Requirements for Honor Medal 


r 

A March 11th, Article XIV, Section 5 of the 
By-Laws was amended. The National Court 
of Honor has for some time felt that a change 
was desirable, as the requirements for the honor 
medal failed to give adequate recognition to 
the scout who had secured practical training in 
life-saving. A gold medal will now be awarded 
to a scout who actually saves life under cir- 
cumstances indicating unusual bravery and 
heroism, the practical results of Scout Training, 
and the risk of his own life. Should a high de- 
gree of scout training lessen personal risk the 
scout is not disqualified, but on the contrary 
the Court will give especial recognition to 
demonstrated skill in life-saving methods and 
scout resourcefulness. The honor medal may 
be awarded with crossed palms in exceptional 
cases, where, in the judgment of the Executive 
Committee,’ both heroism and_ exc eptional 
achievement in the practice of Scout principles 
and training are shown. 


THE meeting of the Executive Board on 


Annual Meeting in Canada 


T WAS my privilege to attend a very inter- 
esting function as the guest of our Canadian 
Brothers in Scouting, on April 3oth. This was 
the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Boy Scout 
Association (corresponding to our National 
Council Meeting). It was held in Ottawa, Ont. 
I wish that every member of the Boy Scouts of 
American might have been there to see the 
splendid showing made by the Canadian Boy 
Scouts. It made one realize more than ever 
what a powerful force for character building 
Scouting is. 
The guest of honor was Lord Byng, Chief 
Scout of Canada and hero of the World War, 
now Governor General of Canada. 


A Gold Medal Award 


Atl S meeting in January, the National 
Court of Honor awarded a gold medal for 
heroism to Morris Brooks, aged fourteen, of 
Little Rock, Ark. He saved the life of a young 
girl who was drowning, after her two friends 
had been obliged to abandon their efforts to 
rescue her, and she was unconscious. Out of a 
crowd of twenty persons on shore Scout Brooks 
was the only one with knowledge of how to 
resuscitate the victim. 
Mention of. this rescue was accidentally 
omitted from the report published in the March 
issue of Boys’ Lire. 


Resignation of Lorne W. Barclay 


T WAS with regret that the Executive Board 
accepted the resignation of Lorne W. Bar- 
clay, Director of the Department of Education. 
Mr. Barclay has been connected with the Scout 
Movement for eight years. He was abroad for 
two summers with Miss Anne Morgan’s Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France, and 
was so successful in his development of Boy 
Scout camps in France that the French 
Government conferred upon him the Decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor. Mr. Barclay has 


worked energetically to develop standards of * 


leadership training in this country, and to 
extend the use of the patrol method. 

He leaves the Scout Movement to become 
Vice-President of the Children’s Foundation 
at Valparaiso, Ind., where he will continue his 
interest in Scouting. 


Roosevelt Citation 


HE Court of Honor at Montclair, N. J., 

have an especially worth-while award which 
they call the Roosevelt Citation. Three other 
“orders” precede this, which is the highest 
award of all. It is given to a scout who has 
become twenty-one years of age and has voted; 
who has also kept up his record for service. 
It is also given to citizens whom the council 
particularly desires to honor. 

There are three lower citations in the senior 
division work of the Montclair Council. The 
third is given on entering the honor degree; 
the second is a promotion within the degree 
and the first is given to eagle scouts on gradua- 
tion from high school. Nomination for this 
comes from the Board of Education. 


924 


A Real Opportunity for Service 

ERE is a chance for scouts to do a Good 

Turn to the American Legion. The fol- 
lowing letter has been received from the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission. , 

“There are 18,000 world war veterans who 
served honorably in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps of the United States during the 
World War, who made application while in 
training camps and abroad for naturalization 
papers, which were granted to them. They 
now stand naturalized, but have not called for 
their final papers. 

“Will you not help to locate these men, 
through publicity, and have them write to the 
Bureau of Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 
giving their name, address, the camp they were 
in when applying for naturalization papers 
and the outfit they served with? The Bureau 
of Naturalization in turn will immediately send 
them their final papers.” 

This is just the kind of service scouts can 
put over effectively. A boy goes all over town 
and meets more people in a day than his Dad 
may in a week. Tell your friends about this 
Good Turn, and let’s see how good a record 
the Boy Scouts of America can make. 


Correcting an Error 
Through an error, the requirements for the 
new class for the Athletics Merit Badge were 
incorrectly printed in the April Boys’ Lire. 
The correct requirements appear below. 
UNDER 95 LBS. 


panies Broad Jump 11 ft. 6 in. 
; }Running High Jump........ 3 ft. 6 in. 

Standing Broad Jump....... 6 ft. 3 in. 

Standing High Jump........ 246. 

(SO Wand MOOR. os 6 s.s0scce es 7.4/5 sec. 
2 3900: VAG DOAGR... 5 os cocci es T5 Sec. 

\6 Potato Race.............. 28 sec. 
Me re ae 18 2/5 sec. 
> 120 Vail SWI. <2. oc aseeess 40 sec. 

EMS foo 2.2. 'di0) 3 baie sioie 5 times 

18 Lb. Shot Put. . 20 feet 
4 [Push Up from F loor. . . g times 

Rope Climb 18 Ft . 27 fee. 


Making Camps Safe 

HE National Department of Camping, in 

co-operation with the American Red 
Cross, has prepared a program for maximum 
safety for scout camps and scout hikes this 
summer. 

Commodore W. E. Longfellow has drafted as 
a basis for discussion, the following minimum 
requirements for swimming to safeguard 
against any possible accidents from drown- 


ing on hikes or in camp during the coming | 


summer. 


THE MINIMUM SAFETY RE 
FOR A HIKE CA 
A division of scouts into sinkers, begin- 
ners and swimmers with life-savers in charge 
of each group. 
2. Bathing only at regular times. 
3- Deep water marks set up as limit for 
non-swimmers with a rope if possible. 
4. Water buddies of their own grade assigned 
to all bathers and a checkup made at frequent 
intervals. 


— ENTS 


THE_MINIMUM_ SAFETY Ay gi 


FOR SUMMER C a to OF 
OR MORE 


1. A physical examination of campers tor | 


heart defects or other weaknesses. 

2. A division into four gradcs—sinkers, 
beginners, swimmers and life-savers. 

3. Bathing only at regular hours, with full 
supervision. 

4. The beginner’s area roped and buoyed 
from deep water. 

5. Acertified Red Cross Life-saver in charge 
of aquatics. 

6. A life-boat on patrol; life-guards on the 
dock, on the diving tower, and in the boat. 

7. A life-ring and grappling hook ready for 
service at dock or landing. 

8. The use of the water buddy plan for all 
swims, with frequent checkup. 

g. A daily soap wash in addition to swims, 
to prevent infection from cuts or scratches. 

to. A medicine chest and blankets available 
near swimming place for emergency use. 

tr. A well-thought-out plan of procedure in 
case of accident including a method of reach- 
ingga doctor quickly. 

12. The marking of all boats with safe load 
capacity, and the supervision of boating by 
experts. 
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‘What do we care? We don’t have to put our 
9”? 


bikes away. We use Williams’ Rims! 

’ Boys—This is the rim for all big¥cles. Williams’ 
Wood Lined Stee] Rims can be used in all — 
of weather and all varieties of climate. Ke¢ép 
spokes tight, and you can/fide all year ‘ro 
whenever you feel like it. / 


With these Williams’ Wéod Lined Steel Rims yoy” 

get all the advantages of both the all steel and the 
all wood rim. / No joints to come apart and no 

warping, splitti ing or cracking. 

For satisfactory bicycle riding, insist on 

Williams’‘Rims. All dealers can get them. 


WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM CO., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


“l 





WOOO LINED STEEL 
CEMENT RIM 
PAT. APP. FOR 















Write ~ ine catalo - 
- 8S. Y SUPPLIES} 
Just Fy dn every live boy 






STAMMER 


If you stammer attend aan Jag till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAM Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of ana, me for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best 
equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Established 20 years. No sing-song 
as time beat. Writetoday. Millard Institute of Normal 
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ly Supply Co 
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328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Your yardstick 


HE story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concerns you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction—you can 
measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
your own dealers carry. 


They tell of the new and the best 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your con- 
fidence—wares widely advertised because widely believed in. Moreover, by 
helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, the advertisements help 
you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


a Pad 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, 
progressive. Let them help you save 














SIZE 5x7—COMPLETE WITH 


STAKES, ROPES AND POLES 


Made of heavy U. S. Army 8 oz. khaki duck. 
BRAND NEW—We were fortunate to secure 
% them at a price far below in cost, and are there- 

fore able to pass on to you these real values at 
. such a low price. 


—X ssh ** WHILE LE THEY PLUS 
: \\s $7. 95 ciarces 
SC ou? TS Now, the bigtest buy of year 


lifetime. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Send for fi os --  S ° BECKER'S OIAMAICA, NEW YORK: 


References: First National Bank of Jamaica, N. Y. 


HEAVY KHAKI BOY SCOUTS’ WALL TENT 
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For Hair, 
that just 
won’t/stay 
in p 







HERE is an easy way to keep 
boys’ unruly hair im order. 
When you comb it, just stfoke on a 
little Stacomb. It makes the wildest 
hair lie smooth—and keéps it that 
way all day, In jars and/tubes— at 


all drug and\ departm stores. 
FREE OFFER 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., t. 11-Y 
113 West 18th Street, New k City 


Please send me, free of chafge, a generous sam- 
ple tube of Stacomb. 


Name. . 
Address es o4 sepctoes 





nee ve nar one 











Camp Mishemokwa 
Bear Wallow, N. C. 


A CAMP FOR BOYS IN THE 
WILDWOOD 


Write for free booklet 


W. W. WILLIAMS 
Owner and Director, 


Bessemer City, North Carolina 














CAMP SLEEPING ROBES 


Insure comfort. Protect health. Designed and 
manufactured by Boy Scout men out in the Great 
West where they know camp life. Write for Folder. 


HILDRETH MFG. CO. Lincoln, Nebraska 
BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, | stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perfo- 
ration gauge and millimetre scale. triangle stamp, 
packet stamps from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, 
Georgia, Turkey. etc., etc., and ne lists—ALL FOR 10c 
and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. em Colo. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 


2 Airplane, 2 Special Delivery, 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News- 
paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Red Cross, 2 Animal, 5 French Col- 








onies, 7 Russian Starvation (Hades, Starvation Children, 
etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sudan, Nicaragua, etc. 
All for 12c to Approval Applicants sending postage. 
WORLD WIDE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. F-6 


Phoenix, Arizona 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FIUME TRIANGLE, 

large $1.00 U. S. ete., All Only 9c 
to introduce approvals ” 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 











58 Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 

Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 1 

dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only 

Finest_Approval Sheets 60 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 

We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept, 78, St, Louis, Mo. 
FREE 100 varieties 10c. Reference—Boy Scout 
Membershi” sufficient. 


OUTHWEST STAMP Co. 
1201 wen 36th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FRE 30 DIFFERENT UNUSED STAMPS 


to all applicants for our 50% discount 
approvals sending 2c for return postage. 
DEL STAMP COMPANY 
4535 Field Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
DIFFERENT 
100 Stmes, FREE 
to applicants 5 for Fopuee. set, Approvals eamase 2c. 


CHRI 
Sycamore Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 













Set of mint stamps, cat. 55c to those re- 
questing our NIFTY APPROVALS. 











LL of you who are interested in the sea 

or in Seascouting know about nor’easters 
and sou’weasters and monsoons and _ trade 
winds; but do you know the breeze that can 
blow in a dead calm? It is called the “ white- 
ash breeze,” the famous “slow but sure.” It 
does not appear as impressive as a howling 
norther, yet any one who has had to help it 
blow, as I have, bending for thirteen hours to 


hite-AAsh Breeze“ 


By William Wells 


| 


respectability. Down in the cabin of the barge | 
they turned the uniforms inside out, trimmed | 
off the fringed seams with an old pair of shears, 
and once more appeared (if not too closely in 
spected) fit company for civilized people. 

The seven men who were to accompany the 
scoutmaster on the cruise spent the time before | 
their departure collecting their equipment and 
learning how to use and pack it. Each man had 
two small, waterproof duffel- 
bags; one for his two blankets 








the SDy a seven foot, white-ash oar, never 
forgets it. We are so accustomed nowadays 
to think of boats as moved either by sail or 
engine that most people overlook, if they do 
not scorn, the possibilities for travel, sport and 
adventure that lie in the simplest of all craft, 
rowboats. 

Yet it was a white-ash breeze that brought 
the old Vikings to America five hundred years 
before Columbus; and, to drop suddenly down 
the ages, it was the same breeze that solved the 
problem of a cruise on Lake Champlain for 





| Jersey. 





the Seascouts of Troop 1, at River Edge, New 
And their problem was a tough one. 
In fact, a month before it actually took place, 
such a cruise for Troop 1 seemed as probable 
as a canoe trip in the mid-Sahara. They had 
no boat nor any money with 





and a poncho; the other for 
everything else. "Among other 
things each man 'carried five 
horse-blanket pins with which 
to pin his blankets into a 
sleeping-bag. The method of 
packing, unrivalled for conser- 
vation of space and ease of un- 
packing, was to roll each thing 
up tightly by itself and tie it 
with a piece of stout, cotton 
string. All these separate rolls 
standing on their ends fitted 
into the duffel-bags like bees in 
a honeycomb. On the cruise 
the pairs of duffel-bags lay un- 
der the thwarts and the stern 
sheets; there, on either side of the boat, they 
were out of the way and acted as ballast be- 
sides. Two tents, a water breaker, and a sack 
containing the troop cooking-kit completed the 
cargo. 

And was the cruise a success? Ask the men 
who went. Let them tell you how they ex- 
plored old Fort Crown Point; and how they 
had to stand watches all night to keep sheep 
out of the grub-tent. Let them tellfyou how 
they pulled all day against a head wind and 
only made six miles, ending up in a big Y. M. 
C. A. camp where they spent the night on the 
floor; or how they spent half one night trying 
to find the true entrance to Ticonderoga Creek; 
or of the great gravy feasts and the oatmeal 
porridge with vanilla in it. Hear how they 








which to buy or rent one_ If 
some one had given them a 
motor-boat they could not have 
bought gasoline; and not even 
the scoutmaster was a sail 
boatman. Only two men had 
been in even a rowboat. Add 
to this the fact that Lake 
Champlain is over two hun- 
dred miles from River. Edge, 
and you can imagine that the 
suggestion of a cruise there had 
a fantastic ring. 

Nevertheless, fantastic ideas 
coupled with determination are 
continually doing the impossi- 
ble; and Troop 1 had both. 
The first effective move was to 
borrow an old, wooden life boat, 
sixteen-foot dinghy type, from 
the United States Navy. To- 
day, although boats are no 
longer lent, the Secretary of the 
Navy has notified Seascouts 
that they may be bought for 
from five to ten dollars, in types ranging from 
the dinghy “. Troop 1 to thirty-foot whale- 
boats. The Navy does not pay freight, but 
Troop 1 circumvented that difficulty by rowing 
the dinghy over the thirty-five miles from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard to River Edge on the 
Hackensack River. The first attempts at 
rowing were pretty ragged; for a while the life- 
boat resembled a large water spider losing con- 
trol of its legs. It was a very short 4 how- 
ever, before they learned the oarsmen’s great 
and only law: pull, and pull together. 

But a boat on the muddy Hackensack at 
River Edge is two hundred and fifty miles by 
water from Lake Champlain. None could af- 
ford either the time or the money necessary for 
the extended trip that would be required for 
rowing the dinghy all that distance up the 
Hudson River and the Champlain Canal to the 
lake. Finally they rowed the dinghy down to 
Elizabethport on Newark Bay. After some 
searching a string of coal barges was found 
bound for Whitehall at the southern end of the 
lake. A few dollars and a vast amount of per- 
suasion induced a grouchy captain of one of the 
barges to take the boat as deck cargo and drop 
it off at Whitehall to await the c coming of 
Troop t. This venture among the coal barges 
also taught them a trick that they found useful 
several times later. Much scrambling round 
piles of soft coal had blackened the white, 
Seascout uniforms far beyond the point of 








climbed one of the Adirondacks and slid down; 
and how they scaled the heights of noble 


Fort Ti. But above all, let them tell you of 
the last, long pull; the pull that finished the 
cruise and nearly finished the crew. Missing an 
expected tow that was supposed to pass Ti- 
conderoga in the middle of the night bound for 
Whitehall, Troop 1 set out to row—to row 
against time for they were due in Albany two 
days later. From one o’clock at night until 
two o’clock the next afternoon they rowed, 
stopping only half an hour for a combination 
lunch and breakfast. When they crawled out 
of the boat their fingers would not uncurl, they 
had had no sleep for thirty hours and very 
little food during the last twenty. But were 
they happy? and were they proud? Thirteen 
hours of steady pulling at the oars against a 
head wind; it made them feel almost in a class 
with the old whalemen. In a hand-to-hand 
struggle with Nature they had won. It is a 
thrill that never wears off. Try it. 


Wonders of Yellowstone 


A young lady traveling through Yellowstone 
Park was very much interested in the Hot 
Springs. She asked the stage driver if the 
springs froze over in winter. He said: ‘Oh, 
yes, a young lady was skating on them last 
year and broke through and got her foot 
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column are accepted unless 


|No advertisements for this 
Kindly report 


they meet the approval of an expert. 
any unsatisfactory service.] 








SPECIAL OFFER 


We have gathered together stamps that have been accum- 
ulating with us for the last five years. These consist of 
odd stamps, broken sets, ete. All are unused. 
In order to dispose of them AT ONCE we are making 
this remarkable offer. 

MINT MIXTURE 

1100 postage stamps 

Every one unused 
We guarantee every stamp to be genuine. We guaran- 
tee not less than 100 varieties, and not more than 
26 copies of any one stamp. Catalogue value over 
$22.00—while they last 


$1.00 


Send now while the supply holds out. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th St., New York City 


















scalded!” 





FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2scz arce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges: perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 spec ial deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 
Fantastic Fenway Packe: containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete 
Cc ‘ongos, etc. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at Ie each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 





STAMPS se all Rag *Certin Brazil, 
*eru, Cuba exico, Ceylon, 

Java, ete, and °10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 Pt . 8. 25c;10¢ 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 per cent. ‘List Free 
buy comes, C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis M 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
‘a nk ‘ en of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 
c, c, 0, $2.25 
. ’ A. BULLARD 4 CO., 
1924 world catalog of stam 3, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 


15c. Stp. Guide 10c. Direct im- 
porters: album manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


20 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 


and One Nigeria Stamp 
and price-list to those buying for our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Hinges. 10c per 1000. postpaid. 
- S. $2.00 1920 issue 40c postpaid 
K. C. STAMP co., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW EUROPE 


100 Different New Europe FREE to applicants of our 
STAR NET APPR OVALS sending return postage. 
H. H. ANVELINK & CO.,2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTICS “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


Cuma stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 

hippers, and wild pevegsel! Included are Travancore, Malay, 
Dutch ndies Liberia, Siam, Africa, Abyssinia, North Born eo, Nyassa 
Congo, etc. etc This wonderful packet ee Ti all differ: 
ent teneatly at for only 8 cents to approval applic: ! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


! ! No duplicates in my bargain 
packets. 100 Hungary, 10c; 20 

Danzig, 10c: 50 Czecho, 18c, 

100 French Colonies, 40¢; 100 Poland, 30c; 100 Bavaria; 
30c; 100 Austria, 10c; 50 Poland, 15c. Collections 100 for 6c: 
200 for 15e. Approv: als the best that money can buy. Try us. 


Eureka Stamp Co., Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 
100 diff. Foreign, set of Poland, Hinges, Album, 
Perforation Gauge, —all for 10c to approval appli- 
cants only. 1000 mixed stamps, over 20 countries, 
only 33¢; 100 diff. toc; 50 var. French Cols., 25c; 
1000 Hinges, toc. Lists Free. We Buy C collections. 
BYMOR STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, St. Louis, Missouri 


FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamps =i" 


Given to approval applicant requesting my approval 
selection at 6634 © discount. Reference required. Scout 
membership sufficient. 

J. de Jong, 516 West 162d Street. New York, N. Y. 
































BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
—s Russia, Sweden, and many others 


Catalog value over $4. 00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A., 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif 


i Fine Set Stamps from 
Danzig Stamps Free Independent State of 
Danzig, with price list of Canadian Stamps, and 
large Catalogue of Packets, Sets, Albums and 
Supplies, Free for 2c postage. 
Midland Stamp Co., Station E-9. 








Toronto, Canada. 





HOW’S THESE? 


50 Austria all different catalogue $1.00. . -. net .15 
40 Germany all different catalogue .90 net .15 
20 Bulgaria all different catalogue .50 .net 25 

“0 





5 Hayti No. 84 to 88 Imperforated. 
Send for approval sheets at half Catalogue 
T. CARMEL STAMP CO., Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 


a Collection Properly.”’ Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Pace St., Cincinnati, O. 
DISCOUNT I send selec- 

7 0 tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE BOYS’ LIFE BILLBOARD 








HERE NOW IN Boys$LirE AND COMING! 

















The Mustang of 
Madman’s Gap 


By E. Waldo Long 


The story of a beautiful 
wild horse. It is a bully 
tale of the West, and is 
illustrated by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull. 









at 
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The Spectre 


of LeMort/Swamp 


. By 









arrison G. 
/ Streeter 


corking story of 
venture and mys- 

ery in a_ logging 

/ camp in winter. 


The Reformation of Bear’s Ear 
By E. W. Kembie 


Surely you’ve seen those very, very amusing 
drawings of negroes and Indians and others by 
Mr. Kemble. But here is a story written and 
illustrated by him—an Indian story—a_ true 
Indian story—one of the funniest you ever heard. 


1924 


20c a Copy $2.00 a Year ~ 


Coast Guard to the Rescue! 
By Lewis E. Theiss 


A true story of the finest body of life-savers 
and sea-adventurers America ever produced. It is 
really true and Mr. Theiss has been on their 
ships and has seen their thrilling work. 


Hari, the Jungle Lad 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


This writer of India’s jungle knows the tiger, 
elephant, leopard, bear, rhinoceros, and water 
buffalo intimately. 























Kak, the Copper Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson and 
Violet Irwin 


Mr. Stefansson is one of the world’s greatest 
explorers. Eskimos, polar bears, harpoons, seals, 
kayaks, whales, wolves—all these come to you 
from real life in this great serial. 


Pancho of the Knife 


By Irving Crump 





You all know Mr. Crump, and this story, coming soon, 
is one of the best he ever wrote. It is a story of the West, 
of sheep herders and forest rangers. 
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The Old Man of the Swamp 
By Norman Borchardt 
You’d never imagine that an a “gs could be so wily or 


powerful as this old man-killing b In fifty years nothing 
could conquer him until fire droye him to face the bullets. 











Three Stories 

by an Admiral 

in the United 
States Navy 


The late Rear-Ad- 
miral Adolph Marix 
wrote three exciting 
stories of the United 
States Navy as it was 
before the war with 
Spain. They are fine 
pictures of the oldnavy 
that produced such 
men as Mahan, Dewey, 
Hobson, Schley and 


Sampson. 











No Room for 
Sentiment 


By Alfred Loomis 


The story of a young 
man who thought that 
there was no room for 
sentiment in 
business and 
how he found 
out that there 
is. It was his 
dog which 


showed him. 
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: Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N. Y.. 
1 For the enclosed $2.00 please send the Bigger and Bet- 


ter BOYS’ LIFE for one year from ...............-: : 
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or 6 months on $1. 00 I 
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from 
Punctures 
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No danger of getZing a puncture just when 
you need your whe@ th¢eymost. 

Make your tires puygture-proof and avoid all 
trouble and delay porous condition of tires. 

Simply inject N@verleak Tire Fluid into each 
tire and y@u cam say good-bye to punctures. 
You can ride all summer without the least 
trouble. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or you get your money back. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Look for Signature 
TALOSPECINTY compat 


ad ~ 
“av alae He) jo 
ee 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID. 


“HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN.” 











Look for the 
yellow, green and 
white tube. Price 
25e¢ at all bicycle 
and repair shops. 














BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 
Statement ¢ the owne a, - anagement, circulation, etc., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York. N. Y., for April 1, 
1924 ‘Sti ate of New ok County of New a Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, pe rsonally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and th: at 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: lL. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business mamagers 
are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc.), 200 Fifth Ave., New_York City; Editors, James E. West, 
Fk. K. Mathiews, Daniel C. Beard, G. P. Coffin, E. O'Connor, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, Hawthorne Daniel, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 
200 Fifth 'Ave.. New York City. 2. That the owners are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated 
February 8, 1910, under the laws of the District of Columbia, governing “Institutions of Learning.” 
Federal ch: irte r granted by Congress June 15, 1916. There are no individual stockholders. The present 
officers are: Honorary President, Hon. C: alvin ¢ toolidge, Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, 
Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William G. McAdoo, New 
York, N. Y.: Honorary Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y. ; President, Colin H. Liv- 
ingstone, Washington, D. C.; V gga Benjamin L. Dulaney, W ashington, D. C.; Vice-President, 





Milton A. MeRae, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President, Mortimer L. Schiff, New York, N. Y., Vice-President, 
Walter W. Head, Omaha, Neb.; Vice-President, Chas. C. Moore, San Francisco, Cal. "National Scout 
Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, w York City; 





Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New York C ity "3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other securi ty holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4, That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragr aphs contaim state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions unde? which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, held stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason t@ believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. Frederic L. Colver, Business Manager. Sw@rn = and 
subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 1924. George D. Weeks, Notary Public, Kings C oumty, Y 
No. 111. with certificate filed in New York County, No, 244; New York Register, No. 6223. My LE 
sion expires March 30, 1926. Seal 











GAY. boys, d’you want to 
know how I’m going to 
earn my vacation money and 
a trip to a camp this sum- 
mer? I’m getting started 
early arid it’s great fun. 
I talk to alkthe big men in 
our town—ah@ women, too. 
If you'll send this coupon 
to me filled out, I'll tell you 
all about it. 





LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York City 


PLEASE WRITE ME HOW I CAN EARN VACATION MONEY 


PSE ee eee Cerro ter terrier fre yer e rT reer rrr rrr Tre oer Tree ree Tee ee 





A bmi be 
Feather-Bed 





(Concluded from page 54) | 











As the boys were preparing breakfast Dolph 
spied the battle-scarred bed ticking still cling- 
ing affectionately to the stump. “I guess I'll 
heave you over the cliff so the fish can sleep 
on you if they like!” he said and, picking it up, 
whirled it round his head. 

But Crosby happened to be too close. 
“Ouch!” he cried and rubbed his forehead. 
“Say, Dolph, there’s something inside that 
bed tick! Something heavy!” 

“So there is,” said Dolph and, reaching into 
a private entrance, drew forth—a wallet! 

For a few moments no one spoke. In the 
past twenty-four hours the bed had held a 
cat, a dog and a mouse—and now here was a 
wallet! But perhaps the most important 
question was, what did the wallet hold? 

Dolph opened it and then stared. Then he 
began to count. 

““Gosh!”’ he exclaimed at last and sat down 
weakly. 

“How much?” cried his companions eagerly. 

“Fight five-dollar goldpieces,” was the 
reply; “six hundred dollars in bills and this 
handful of change. Almost six hundred and 
fifty dollars!” 

“Any clue to the owner?” asked Crosby, who 
Was fond of detective stories. 

“Not a thing—no initials on the pocketbook 
even. 
“But, Dolph, it was your bed,” said Harry. 
““Can’t you possibly explain it? 

Dolph was thoughtful for several moments. 
“‘[—I think perhaps I can,” he said at last, 
“but it sort of takes my breath away. My 
Uncle Titus was supposed to have money, but 
he died with only a little. He visited us once, 
and I know he slept on this feather bed. Mother 
was his nearest relative. Folks said he was— 
well, different, you know, and he might have 
put his money inside the bed for some reason 
or other—” 

“Gosh,” said Crosby, 
to your mother right off.” 

A week later, when Dolph reached home, 
Mrs. Ericson took the old wallet that he handed 
to her, stared at it hard for several moments and 
then exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, I declare! Ido declare! 
That’s your Uncle Olaf’s wallet! No doubt of 
it. I’ve seen it in his hands a hundred times 
only it always used to be flat. Who’d have 
thought he had all that money! But I always 
did suspect he liked to sneak off and lie down 
on that old feather mattress when nobody was 
looking—and now I’m sure of it!” 

‘And Uncle Olaf was a Viking!” smaheanil 
Dolph. 


“you’d better write 





How Political 


Conventions Work 
(Concluded from page 6) 











no real fight and the selection is comparatively 
tame and unexciting. But generally there is a 
fight, and a big one, and men become aroused 
to a wild frenzy of feeling. 

When the time comes té make the nomina- 
tion, the roll of States, leading off with Ala- 
bama, is called, and the excitement really 
breaks loose. As each candidate’s name is pre- 
sented there is a demonstration, and, when the 
really serious contenders are named, pan- 
demonium ensues. Delegates grab their 
State standards, throw their hats in the air, 
howl like wild men and parade around and 
around the hall, shouting, screaming, and 
behaving generally like maniacs. The galleries 
go mad. The confusion and the noise are 
indescribable—but the convention does not 
“stampede.” The bulk of the delegates are 
not swept off their feet. They sit stolidly, 
wait for the riot to wear itself out and then 
vote. When the selection is finally made, 
there is another wild demonstration—and 
then the big “let down.”” The nomination of 
the Vice-President, which is the concluding 
business of the convention, is usually made in 
a rush. Everybody is anxious to get home. 
There is a hasty conference among the leaders, 
a man is agreed upon who, it is thought, will 
strengthen the ticket, the roll of States is again 
called, the nomination made, and the conven- 
tion is over. 

In this article, it has been possible merely 
to outline what happens at these national 
conventions, to “hit the high places” only. 
A book could be written about them, their 
incidents, intrigues and surprises. The prize 
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is so big that men struggle for it passionately 





BOYS’ LIFE 





The best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from faces to you. 








CANOES 
**Safety First’’ 


$45.00 
j AND UP 


15, 16, 17, 18 ft. longd Finished in any 
colors. Strong, safe and beautiful. 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS .f | 














Sng and durable. 







$46.27 
AND UP 
“Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


MOTOR BOATS 
2 to 45 miles 









With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
413 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


You'll 
want 
this 
book 
—it’s free! 


Do you and your chums want to 
live in the woods as the hunters do? 
Our Catalog of TENTS and CAMP 
EQUIPMENT tells you all about 


Camping 
Shows the Tents and Camp Outfits 
we supply to real hunters and trap- 


pers. The best and most up to date 
appliances. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Tentrgakers for 80 years 
Send for our Catalogue 616 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago, II. 


SCOUTS! 



























Let’s Get , This $3.50 
a Picture rg 
Story irec 
of Your 4 To be 
Summer For Only 
Camping j $ 2 Z 5 0 

Trip —_— 


This 2-A ering Box Camera is strong, 
simple and a real picture maker. Uses 
standard roll film. 


Takes Pictures 217x414 Inches. A camera 
any Scout would be proud to own. Every 
camera guarant 


Send money order today 
STERLING CAMERA CORP. - - Sterling, Ill. 


MONEY cratine ANIMALS 


Chinohitia L. Skins Bri 
3 30 yo 4s 

Skunk, as: are 

 mastigntass FREE 


Cai 
a e book rh woe of Fur Farming Magasine 
lains everything Magazine 1 year 35¢c, 


10e Exp 
AMERICAN FUR FARMS, Box SS, HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
99 9000000000000000000¢ 


MONGOL 
PENCIL 


The superior lead 
that has made the 
| Mongol such a fine 





writing pencil is ex- 
clusive with the 
|| Mongol Pencil— 

| The Nation’s ey 


Yhe Oldest Pencil Factory in yet: 4 


i . NEW <> york 








Look for the 
BLACK TIP 
with 
GOLD BAND 








| ) Inaclass - 
by itself 
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All the bios are going to 
get BIG-BANG Cannon 
this bt have arealold- 
fashioned celebration+-p 
of noise, lots of fun aad nig 
Load—Ready—Flash+-BA 
to it. Never an acc den 
harm—butOH ! BO 

BIG-BAN 3 
is true in design, handsbmély finished, practical, 
durable and safe. |Ask your dealer to show you 
BIG-BANG, — ie dnd sane noise-maker. If he“ 
cannot supply you d $2.50 for an 11’’ model off 
red wheels, or $4.00 for a 17’ model or pay phe 
postman if you prefer. Money back if not satig d. 


The pets orp., Bethiehens, Pa. 
Canadians: Send Ii or 25¢ extra according § size, 


| world—and the fact that they are only the 


| said he would probably have heard about it if 


| City won’t be able to find. 




















Highly 
Polished 


16 nine 
Long 


BUGLE 


In “G" with Slide to “F 


Here, boys, is your chance to get a brand new, highly 
polishe S. Army Bugle at a wonderful bargain price. 
Send only $x. oo and we will ship it to you pre paid. When 
it arrives pay $3.25, our special bargain price being only 
$4.25. Useit a week, thenif not satisfied with your bar- 
gain’ send it back and we will return your money. 
Remember this is a Regulation U.S. Army Bugle with 
a clear “wake-"em-up-in- -the-morning’’ tone. ou can 
learn to play itin no time. And we'll tell you how to 
make money by organizing a drum and bugle corps and 
selling instruments to the other boys. 
Pictures and low prices of horns, 

FREE Catalog drums, clarinets, saxophones, etc. 
We'll send it to you free. Be sure to send $1.00 NOW for 
the Army Bugle; pay balance when it arrives. You don’t 
have to keep it Pest don't like it. WRITE TODAY. 


DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE, Dept. 106, 320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BOY SCOUTS 
ATTENTION! 


No more blisters or tired feet from long hikes if you 
wear our hand-stwed moccasins. To insure a good 
fit send along a foot pattern and we will make them 
to order. We use only the best chocolate and tan 
elk. Soles are made of a Composition that is guar- 
anteed to wear three months. 





No. 131 5” height, NE eee re $6.00 
mO.zsr le ee eee $6.50 
No. 107 oxford ae. errs $5.75 
No. 107 = PEG hecceicwe $6.00 


Address the 


HENDERQUINN MOCCASIN CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 


1924 





and fight as they fight nowhere else except in 
actual warfare. They are—these conventions 
—the greatest political battle-fields of the 


preliminary and not the final battle does not 
detract from their importance. They occur 
in June, and from each emerge the standard- 
bearers of a great party, its candidates for 
President and Vice- President, and the plat- 
form to which they are pledged. In the fol- 
lowing November, one of these “tickets” is 
elected by the votes, not of the delegates, but 
of the millions those delegates represented. 








Messengers From 
The SKy 


(Concluded from page 10) 











Most of them never are found, he said, and 
there are a lot of fake stories about where they 
hit and the damage they do. He usually finds 
out that somebody has just been fibbing. 
Jack asked him if there had ever been any | 
meteorites found near Junction City, and he said 
that if there had he had never heard of it. He | 


anybody had really seen one hit there since any 
of us have been born. 

So I guess this is one time that we have found 
something that you scouts there at Junction 
Let me hear about 
all the meteorites the troop sees. 

Your old friend, 


Junction City. 
Dear J. ° 

The ‘oke is certainly on you and Jack. You | 
thought we wouldn’t be able to see any mete- 
orites or anything like them around here. But | 
when we showed your letter to the scoutmaster, 
he laughed and told us to come up to his house 
| night and he would either show us some | 
meteorites or the next thing to them. 

After dark, the scoutmaster was out on the 
front porch of his house, and we sat down on | 
the steps. After awhile we got to talking about | 
the stars and tried to find the different ones you | 
hear mgst about. Finally Red asked when we 
wereoing to see the meteorites, but the scout: | 
master said he wasn’t sure. Just then I saw 
wShooting star and told them all to look quick. 

‘There goes your meteorite now!”’ the scout- 
master told Red. He was talking about the 
shooting star and explained that shooting stars 
are probably like the meteorites you and Jack 
saw, only lots smaller. They are not stars at 
all. Stars are big hot things like our sun, but 
millions of miles further away than itis. When 
we see shooting stars they are not way off 
there where the regular stars are, but are nearer 
to us and falling through our earth’s air. 

The difference between the meteorites and 
the shooting stars is that the shooting stars 
are smaller and are nothing but a little dust 
when they hit the earth. The scoutmaster 
figured that an iron meteorite would have to 
weigh ten or twelve pounds when it came into 
the upper part of the layer of air which sur- 
rounds our earth in order to reach the ground 
as one of the smallest of those meteorites in the 
Museum. 

When the stony meteorites are smaller than 
that they are nearly all scraped away in sparks 
by passing through the air. Bat even at that, 
about twenty million shooting stars big enough 
to be seen with the naked eye reach the earth 
every day, the scoutmaster said. 

I never thought of the air we breathe and 
which gets thinner the further up you go being 
able to slow down anything, but the scout- 
master said it acts as a shield against most of 
the meteorites. Just a few of the biggest of 
them get through the earth’s air armor. 

The scoutmaster told us that a good many 
people used to think that those great big saucer- 
like craters on the Moon miles wide were made 
by meteorites striking the Moon. He said 
there is a big valley out in Arizona where a lot 
of small meteorites have been found which is 
shaped something like those valleys on the 
Moon, but he didn’t seem to think either that 
valley or the valleys on the Moon really had 
been made by meteorites. 

Red asked him where the meteorites came 
from. From what he answered it seems that 
the space between us and the stars is not near 
so empty as it looks. The meteorites are just 
floating around out there as the dust of the uni- 
verse. Then the earth comes plunging along 
through space and runs into a cloud of the dust. 
And just like an automobile collects a lot of 
dust when it runs through a cloud of it which 
has been stirred up from the road, so the earth 








sweeps up a lot of universe dust, the biggest 

















Take This Pen 
to Camp 


Tell Dad or Mother You'll Need the Parker 
D. Q. for Writing Home 


Tell Them It’s Parker’s New School Pen— 
Produced by the Same Skilled Craftsmen Who 
Make the Parker Duofold’ 


= and this shapely Parker ‘iD. 


a like the a 
Duofold, has a strong gold Pg i 

















Look at the new fluted g 
beauty? And what do you k 


worth $1 extra—but in 
either for the neat Pocké¢t 
to link to a chain, ribbo 

This pen has been they 
Schools and Colleges, 
with you this Summeg 
schoolin the Fall. # 


You can get one at any good pen counter. But 
don’t be persuaded to accept some other make. 
This pen is a $4 value that we sell for $3, due to 
large production. No other pen on the market be- 
low $5 can touch it. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Manufacturers also of Parker’ Lucky Lock” Pencils 


‘ParkerD 
r) 
aATRErL. 43) 
Long or Short—Large Ring or Clip—Duofold Standards 


‘ f 
ai. 
— : ——e 


TRAILE rae, if 
ON LY $75 : Finest material,half-ton capac- 


ity. Two wheel. Solid or pneumatic tires. Timken 
bearings. Easy on any road or hill. Shipped C.O.D. 
Send for circular. 


Standard Trailer Company 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


this year at the Prep 
Ong enough to “rough it” 
ind be as good as ever for 

















| Scouts make Bi 
Pouches, Sheaths, 7 


Saves drayage bills in your 
camping activities. Runs be 

hind any pleasure car iiiiont t 
increasing gas, strain or wear. 


P Water Buckets 
equipment. Illus- 
ow to make or repair 
‘of rubber, using old auto- 
iner. tubes. Complete with 
fe REDDY rubber repair kit for 
$1.00 prepaid. Put REDDY to 
work. Lots of fun. 


REDDY RUBBER CO. 
151 Marvin, Akron, Ohio 











Coming in Boys’ Life 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


the author of 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 


Sabatini wrote “Scaramouche” for the 
Movies 


He urote 


“THE LUCK OF CAPOULADE” 


for You!! 


Coming in Boys’ Life 
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hoes for Boys 
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IMIS 18 Class 
We had our style ear to the ground when 
we designed this model. It’s asure winner 
for the coming season— with smart per- 
forations, blind eyelets, Wing Foot rubber 
heels, ’n everything! 
And best of all, you can get it now—while 
it’s new—a model like dad’s that'll be the 
envy of all the fellows. 
Your dealer has it-—-ask for 
it by number--S-388, 


You get some real dope about 
camping in this booklét, “Tips 
on Tent Life.” It shows the 
1 new styles in shoes, tao. Write 
} for a copy today+It’'f free. / 
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For Boys and Yo bes 
The Kind the Bays Want" 


THE EXCELSIOR 


CEPTC 


OE Co. 
PORTSMOWTH OHIO 


cA Godd Luck Coin 
wit } every aod 
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RUSSELIS | 


“SENECA” MOCCASIN 





| B' YYS get the “Seneca” and hit the 
old scout’s trail with real mocca- 
sins. Soles of the wonderful Maple- 
Pac leather insure a long life with 
plenty of flexibility for growing feet. 
Made of Chocolate Elkskin on the same last 


as the boots and moccasins we make for pro 
fessional guides and hunters. 

Russell's **Senecas” are sold by leading sport 
ing goods stores and shoe dealers. If they 
cannot serve 
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W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN 6 
gi7 canon st. Berlin, Wis. 
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Hit as a meteoric shower. 


pieces of which fall as meteorites and smaller 
| ones/as shooting stars or meteors. 
But it sweeps up more at some times than 
ag others. That is because they move in paths 
around the sun like the earth does. Early 


#in August the earth goes close to the path of a 


big bunch of meteors. Then shooting stars are 
more likely to be seen, as these meteors are 
pulled toward the earth and burned up falling 
through our air. 

y When there are a lot of them they speak of 
i Beside those in 
August, there are others in November. The 
shooting stars at such times seem to shoot out 
in all directions from the same center. They 
just seem to, though. Their paths toward the 
earth are more like railroad tracks. The 
meteor paths seem to start from one place just 
like the rails of the railroad track seem to join 
in the distance but are really running along the 
same distance apart all the way. 

Marblehead wanted to know how those 
swarms of meteors happened to be out there in 
space, and the scoutmaster told him that they 
were probably what is left of comets which have 
been broken to pieces. The pieces are going 
around the sun in the same path the comets 
used to go. 

Wedidn’t know what acomet was, because you 
don’t see them with the naked eye very often. 
The scoutmaster said that a few years ago there 
was a comet in the sky which he used to watch 
night after night. It wasagreat big thing with 
a tail streaming out behind which looked some- 
thing like the light from a giant searchlight. 


It was so thin, however, that you could see | 


right through it and the stars on the other side 
of it looked just as bright as if it wasn’t there. 
He said that it may be a long time before we 
see a comet, for that one he saw just comes 
around once every seventy-five years. 

The sun pulls the comets to it from way out 
in space somewhere. They turn around the 
sun, but instead of going around almost in a 
circle like our earth does, they have a long path 
and don’t get back again for a long time. 
Some of them fly off into space and are never 
heard from again. 

Marblehead asked how it the comets were so 
thin you could see right through them they 
could break up into pieces of heavy iron and 
stone like those meteorites you and Jack saw. 
The scoutmaster said that the head of the 
comet was probably made up ot a lot of solid 
things like stony meteorites, but that the tail 
part that he was talking about being so thin 
was probably mostly gas, thinner than the air 
in a vacuum tube. He said one hundred thou- 
sand of the largest comets ever seen wouldn’t 
weigh as much as the earth, even though some 
of them have tails fifty million miles long and 
a quarter of a million miles wide. 

Red suggested that I write and let you and 
Jack know that you don’t have to visit any 
Museum to see things that fall from the sky. 
Anyway, most of the meteorites you saw in the 
museum fell in small places like Junction 
City. 

Your old friend, 
SKEETS 











Danny, The Boy Detective 


(Concluded from page 15) 








| Sullivan’s erratic hitting and that a faster game 





was being played with much shouting by both 
Ross and Sullivan. 

Dan was in a quandary. The governor had 
told him never to leave the two men, but he 
decided that in this case he would have to use his 
own brains and throw instructions overboard. 
He dashed after the dray which was now out of 
sight behind some freight cars that were stand- 
ing on a siding and slipped in between two of the 
cars. As he peeped out cautiously, he saw that 
the dray was backed up to one of the cars and 
the driver was loading cases on his dray with 
far more than the Union rate of speed. Dan 
watched for a few minutes and then hurried 
back to the street. When the dray came 
along, he followed it, sometimes having to 
break into a dog-trot to keep up. He was 
getting very tired when a bright idea struck 
him and with a chuckle he swung himself on 
behind. 

“Hey!” roared the driver, as soon as he 
discovered him. “Beat it! Get off there!” 

“Gee!” remonstrated Dan, “have a heart! 
I’m broke and I’ve got to get all the way over 
to Brooklyn.” 

“All right,” said the 
driver. “I’m going over 
to Brooklyn myself. I 
guess the old nag won’t 


kick. You don’t weigh 
much. T’ll drop you at 


the Williamsburg Bridge. 
That is a pretty long 
hike.” 

“Thanks!” said Dan 
with an inward pang that 
he had to havea hand in 
the arrest of this man 
who certainly wasn’t a 
bad sort, even if he was 
a thief. 

As soon as they had 
crossed the bridge, Dan 
dropped off. The traffic 
through here was so 
heavy that he had no 
difficulty in keeping up 
with the dray which 
turned down a street 
near the navy yard and 
then into a little street 
in the middle of a block. 
Dan ran around the 
Llock but as he suspected 
the little street was a 
blind alley. He was jubi- 
lant and yet a little 
afraid. Suppose he had played the wrong 
hunch and the driver had nothing to do with 
the thefts. He stood at the corner watch- 
ing until he saw the driver coming back on 
foot. Dan hid in a doorway while he passed and 
then followed him to a restaurant, where he 
saw him walk in and sit down at a table with 
Ross and Sullivan. He raced to the nearest 
telephone booth and called the office. 





His face filled Dan wtth disgust 


“Hello, can I speak to the governor?” 

“Who is this?” 

“ D—30.” 

“D—30? Oh! It’s you, Dan.” It was his 
friend the telephone operator. ‘The governor 
is out of town. He won’t be back until 9:30 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, may I talk to Donovan?” 

“Sorry, but he took Donovan with him.” 

“Then I guess I'll have to wait but it’s 
awfully important,” said Dan. 

That next morning Dan overslept. When he 
got to the office, the telephone operator looked 
at him sympathetically. 

“Step soft, Dan! Someone is on the ram- 
page this morning. He wants you right away,” 
she said. 

Dan stepped into a fiery atmosphere. Dono- 
van was there and Stevens, but they both 
looked as if they would have preferred any 
other spot on earth just then. 

“Well, Dan,” snapped the governor, “did 
you stay with those men all day yesterday?” 

“No, sir, I——” : 

“You didn’t! Didn’t I tell you never to let 
them get out of your 
sight?” 

“Yes, sir, but 

“T suppose you were 
playing ball and let them 
walk away from you.” 

Dan had been fright- 
ened but now he felt 
that he was being treated 
unjustly. He squared 
his shoulders and stuck 
out his jaw. 

“T followed the dray 
and I know where it is 
and I saw the driver 
with Ross and Sullivan 
afterwards.” 

“Then take it easy 
and tell the whole 
story.” 

Dan told about his 
adventures of the day 
previous. 

““Splendid!” said the 
governor. “That was 
real detective work. 
Look at Donovan.” 
The governor, his anger 
entirely forgotten, burst 
out laughing. “ He looks 
as proud as if he had 
done it himself! Now 
we've got to get busy; 
Stevens, you take 2 man and get Ross and 
Sullivan. Donovan, get on the wire and get 
some of the Inspector’s men down here and 
we'll raid the place.” 

When the men arrived, they all got into 
the governor’s car and with Dan as guide 
were soon at the place where he had seen 
the dray turn in. The dray was in the 
yard, still loaded. The men broke open one 
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Boys! Here’s The 
Greatest Cot Made! 


You’ll enjoy your cot for years with Dad 
and the family as well as with the fellows— 
if it’sa Gold Medal. An amazing combi- 
nation of strength, light-weight, easy fold- 
ability and compactness has made this the 
most practical, most popular folding cot in 
America. Comfortable, safe, sanitary. 
The kind used by U.S. Army. Seven desir- 
able features not found elsewhere. Greatest 
value onearth! Send coupon quick for free 
book describing 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REC. US PAT OFF, 


Folding Furniture 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1728 Pacl:ard Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Please send free your Gold Medal Book. 
My Scout Master’s name is 
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TEXAS RANGER| 
BELT can't be beat for your 


summer camp. A genuine 

Texas Ranger Belt; full 

tooled, wide, tan cowhide with an extra 

heavy, special nickel buckle—the Boy 

Scouts’ favorite--sent for $1.50 C. O. D. (plus post- 

age). Satisfaction guaranteed. Waist size must ac- 

company order. Genuine Texas Cowboy neckerchief- 
Z slide sent for two dimes; colors, red, blue or white. 








BAR E TRADING CO., Dept L, Fort Worth, Texas 





















$75 to $300 Per Week 


Study Cartooning, Comic Draw- 

ing and Illustrating at home. 

Send 6c for Illustrated Booklet. . 

THORNTON FISHER SCHOOL j 
OF CARTOONING 


Box 1288 A, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 









> Burns Kerosene. Intense heat 5 hrs. 
one fill. Absolutely safe. No wick. 
No smoke. Will not blow out. Regu- 
lated like gas jet. Compact and port- 
able. No. 1C for camps, motor 
boats $4.50. No. 21 in tin container 
for picnics touring Hunters, Scouts 
$5.50. At your dealers or send 
money or Postage prepaid. 
H. E. RICHARDSON, 135 FrontSe,.N.Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


—SCOUTS— 


ORDER NOW 
SEND NO MONEY 


REAL VALUES and MONEY SAVERS. 


Boys, if you are going camping, take advantage 
of these bargains NOW. 


ACT AT ONCE. 








U. S. Army Pup Tents, heavy khaki water- 
proof duck, a compact, durable, well-made tent, 
complete with collapsible poles. Owing to the 


$1.95 


BRAND NEW Genu- 
ine U. S. Army Poncho, 
a practical raincoat, 
thoroughly waterproof, 
finished in khaki ma- 
/ terial. Exceptional 


slight service they have seen, only, 
plus postage, 







value. While they last, 
N O W, plus 
/voeas, ™ $1.78 


“ SEND NO MONEY 
/ Just pay postman, plus 
a few cents postage on 
arrival for the pup tent 
| and poncho. 

SEND FOR FREE BARGAIN CATALOGUE 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

Reference, First National Bank, Jamaica, N.Y. 


BECKER’S 


326 Fulton St., Dept. L-165, Jamaica, N. Y. 

















For Camping Out 


Nothing like a Sterno Stove. It’s an absolute 
necessity—unless you let your mother do your 
cooking, and no real camper does that. 

With Sterno you can cook regular meals, make 
coffee, cocoa, ete., in a jiffy any place, any time. 
Stove folds flat, takes up hardly any room, weighs 
only 8 ounces 

On sale everywhere or SEND THIS AD and 25 
to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., New York City, Dept. 
159, and we will send you “prepaid stove, can of 
Sterno, and handy extinguisher. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or money back. —-_ 


Send 25c 


for this 


STERNO 


Canned Heat Qutfit 





| cornmeal, baking powder, cocoa, sugar, salt, 














Boys—Get One 


FREE!! 


with our Illustrated 
Catalog 

U.S. Army First Aid Packet. Contains emet- 

gency bandages and safety-pins in hermetically 

sealed metal case. Every Scout should Rave 

one in his pack. Send 6c to cover postage and 


packing. 
U. S. SUPPLY STO ' CO. 
_- 


Sporting Goods, Camp Supplies and E. 
Full Line of ARMY-NAVY 








200 Smithfield St., Pittsbjareh, Pa. 


WINS MONEY 
AT HOME 


OU CAN make $1 tol$ Je 


cards at home in yo 








our writing show 
@etime. Quickly 
simple method. 
B& We show you how, 
no matter where 


and easily learned by 4 
io canvassing or solici 
guarantee you work a 
you live and pay you cas! 
ticulars one booklet free. Write to-day. 


Authorized and Fully Paid “ee. $1,000, 000 


52 Adams Bidg. oronto, Canada 


1924 








of the cases. It contained some of the stolen 
goods. 

The driver, caught in his own cellar, confessed 
to the thefts and finally was prevailed upon to 
tell the names of his two accomplices, Ross and 
Sullivan. He also showed the detectives where 
a great deal of the booty was hidden. 
| It was difficult to get him to confess. At 
first he would not even speak but when he was 
confronted with Dan, he lost his head and 
white with rage, admitted his guilt. Danny | 
had once more done a good job in upholding 
the law. 

A laugh from Danny was the answer he got. | 








How and What to. 
Cook on Your 
Canoe Trip 
(Concluded from page 22) 
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| hang the pot high over the fire, uncovered, 
|and let the rice swell and dry for half an 
hour, if you have time. 

Many dishes may be prepared with in- 
stallment idea in mind. Cornmeal will lend 
itself to several variations. It makes a 
cereal, and fried when cold makes a dish 
too good for any but very honest men. Then, 
too, cornmeal is an old staple for johnnie 
cakes, flapjacks, and dodgers. | 

And there’s macaroni, vermicelli, spa- | 
ghetti or anything else that comes from a | 
noodle tree. Boy, just think of the com 
binations that are possible with this old 
standby—with grated cheese, tomatoes and 
—fried in butter, in soup or stew, or finally 
baked. | 
Beans prepared at night and staked away | 
in the bean hole make an excellent dish in | 
the morning. These may be served cold at 
noon and reheated in the pan as side dish | 
at the travel’s end. They are even better | 
than fresh when reheated. 

Some staple foods for the trip are: Bacon, | 
cheese, jam, rice, beans, spaghetti, flour, | 


prunes, chocolate, raisins, and cookies. 

In conclusion, mark this bit of advice. 
Good food will keep you going and on the 
go, if timely prepared. On the other hand, 
there is nothing which will interfere so with 
the schedule of the day as haphazard 
preparation of meals. 





|Camping by Land | 
and Water | 


| 
| (Concluded from page 22) 











the leather and wears out quicker. I like a 
shoe about ten inches high which will keep out 
the dirt and dust to a great degree. The 
heavy socks which should be several inches 
above the shoe itself also aid in this. 

Any old hat will do for headgear, one with a 
wide brim is preferable. For the other bits 
of the equipment one should have knife, com- 
pass, sewing kit, waterproof matchsafe, bar of 
soap, extra pair of spectacles (if you wear 
them) dark glasses (not necessary but handy) 
handkerchief for the neck, pocket ones also; 
camera (the folding type is easier to carry), 
ball of twine, first aid set (make up your own; 
cotton, iodine pencil, Todex, tube of salve, 
talcum powder, or anti-chafing powder, small 
scissors, bandage gauze, adhesive tape, safety 
pins and some eye-wash; packed in tight-fitting 
tin box), blanket pins, fishing tackle (?), axe 
in sheath, small flashlight, toilet articles, and 
guide book or maps. 

If a tent is carried, one of tanalite is the 
lightest and most compact. With its ground- 
cloth it weighs about four pounds. The five 
pound shelter tent which rolls up in a package 
five by twelve inches and which has no poles 
or guy ropes is used a great deal by those who 
travel light. These shelter tents are some- 
times made out of waterproof silk. With a 
tent a sleeping bag is unnecessary. With the 
| groundcloth under you and your blankets 
—— | pinned tightly together you are comfortable 
|enough in the coldest nights of summer. 

In doping out your grub list for your 
camping trip on foot, you are confronted 
with the problem of carrying food which has 
the greatest food value for its size and weight. 

While on this food question, it reminds me 
of what Admiral Peary, the discoverer of the 
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NO. 264 


OU will find that “ Trusty” 
is a real helper around 
the camp; a knife that is 





many similar tasks. 


" SAFE-LOCK” 
NO. 2627 NO. 61107 L.G., 





“TRUSTY” 
N ScouT 


ra 
always ready to chop limbs, cut rope, 
slice bread and bacon, ope tin cans and do 
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The Reliable, 
all around 


Camp Knife 





Has a corrugated back And special “Fibrelite” many 


more service 


They will o¥twear 
perior quality. f 


lights every Sgout who uses it. 





Makers of America’s 
a ” 


NO.238 “TRAIL BLAZER’ 


le and better than leather. 


Every Scout knows that good equipment helps va to do 
better worky That’s Fins KA-BAR knives are designed for. 


inary knives. We guarantee their su- 


“ Trusty’? is thefBoy Scout’s favorite. You can give it hard 
use withont feaf of breaking or turning the edge; a knife 
that insists onftaying sharp—a knife that surprises and de- 


/) Write for fatalog showing other patterns in KA-BAR knives. 
P UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, OLEAN, N.Y. 
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North Pole, had to say concerning grub. “The 
| essentials and the only essentials needed on a | 
| serious Arctic sledge journey, no matter what 
| the season, the temperature, or the duration | 

of the journey—whether one month or six 
}are four: pemmican, tea, ship’s biscuit and | 





Listen to the Big Chief 


A TRAIL-BLAZER 
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Eight Weeks Fun 
Healthy Thrills 

Real Woodcraft 

Mystic Ceremonies 
Eight Weeks Education 
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Wild Thrilling Hikes 
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A Real Robin Hood 
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Marvelous Swims 
Flapjack Contests 


MAKE IT SNAPPY 
AND FALL IN! 


IN THE FIELD 


OF EDUCATION 


Educators, Business Men, 
Ministers, Senators, Govern- 
ors, Presidents, Trappers, 
Hunters and Naturalists all 
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| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
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condensed milk.” (The North Pole, by Robert 
Peary.) Of course when we are taking a 
camping trip we are allowed greater freedom 
of choice than did Admiral Peary, but his 
statement illustrates a good basis for any 
camping trip. The pemmican consists of 
dried lean meat and fat with, sometimes, a 
little dried fruit added. The bacon may be 
bought cut or uncut; the latter packs easier 
but for the life of me I have never been able to 
cut bacon as I should; you know, those nice 
thin slices that curl up in the pan and wink 
at you in a juicy brown fashion. The rind 
(of uncut bacon) may be used for greasing the 
pans. Bacon contains protein and fat and will 
be found as the number one entry in every 
camper’s grub list. 

Potatoes are hard to manage because of 
their weight and bulk and I have used rice 
as an excellent substitute but lately have been 
won over to the dehydrated type. 

Sugar is an important part of the grub list. 
It provides energy and heat, two requisites 
for the camper’s food. It is used with your 
hot drinks and may be made into a good 
syrup for your pancakes by the addition of 
water. In winter food containing sugar, and 
sugar itself, is more of a necessity than in 
summer. On the last laps of the second Mount 
Everest expedition, candy was an important 
part of the climber’s diet. One of the members 
had this to say for candy, “the ration on the 
last few days of the ascent was composed 
entirely of sugar, because sugar is the leading 
‘quick’ fuel to keep muscular energy going. 
At great elevations no one has any strength to 
waste in unnecessary processes of digestion. 
It is necessary to dispense with meat and 
foods of that type. You have to live on your 
reserves of food, together with sugar, which 
can be digested quickly and easily converted 
into muscular energy.”’ Bars of nourishing 
chocolate should be in the pack. When I was 
a student at Dartmouth and was fond of doing 
then what I consider foolish things to-day, 
another fellow and I started out to walk to 
Hanover from Agassiz Basin cabin of the 
Outing club in one day, a distance by trail of 
sixty-four miles. We ate a good substantial 
breakfast of eggs and cereal and the rest of 
the trip ate chocolate bars and raisins. That 
chocolate carried us through and nothing else 
would have. Saxin is a form of concentrated 
sugar and is in pill form. It is all right for the 
drinks but hardly suitable for cereal. 

An added flavor to the menu is dried fruits 
and they are also an article that is needed to 
keep the blood of the body in toned-up shape. 
When cooked with sugar they make an 
appetizing dessert but the drawback lies in the 
fact that they require a great deal of it. When 
you are in a stationary camp or hiking through 


a more or less inhabited country and can buy 
sugar, you are safe in cooking the fruits. They 
are soaked in water for several hours and then 
clean water added and cooked with the sweet- 
ening. Apricots and prunes as well as figs, 
when carried dry are tasty when eaten that 
way. The milk question is answered either 
by the powdered milk or canned. On a canoe 
trip the canned variety is more feasible. It is 
better to buy sev- 


I have to have my marmalade and in it goes 
into the pack and if the other fellow is not 
looking, it goes in his. On the first day out, 
fresh meat is permitted but should be eaten as 
soon as possible so it won’t spoil. Bacon will 
keep under almost all conditions. Spaghetti, 
cheese and peanut butter are good foods and 
substantial ones also. If you feel that you 
must have butter, it can now be bought put 

up in tins from the 





eral small cans 
than large ones. 
The holes may be 
closed up by ad- 
hesive tape. You 
may say, “well on 
a canoe trip, you 
have to lug stuff 
on your back when 
you portage, don’t 
you?” True, but 
the portage is more 
or less of a change 
from the grind of 
paddling and the 
portages are not 
very long as a rule 
and a heavier pack 
is not to be dreaded 
as much as when 
the hiker is walking 
all the day. 


My country’s flag 


In deed and word 


Therefore against 


OOM can al- 

ways be found 
for several pack- 
ages of concen- 
trated soups and 
erbswurst and they 
help out in the 
preparation of the 


And pledge again 


Homage to the Flag 


Of aught but truth in word or deed; 
Therefore, my country’s flag, for you 


My country’s flag lays never claim 

To braggart boasts to guard its fame; 
Therefore I shall not vaunt nor brag, 
But hold you high, my country’s flag. 


My country’s flag must never wave 
O’er those too heartless to be brave; 


My country’s flag, I choose the right. 
My country’s flag, respect I pay 


To what you were and are to-day; 
Renewed devotion here I vow; 


larger dealers or 
= : those who special- 
ize in food for the 
camper. If the 
butter is bought in 
has never need 
be kept from spoil- 
ing by wrapping it 
in cloth which has 
been moistened and 
sprinkled with 
granular salt. Over 
the cloth should be 
wet burlap. If car- 
ried in the pack, 
keep it away from 
the heat of your 
body and at night 
hang it up ina tree. 

In the stationary 
camp, which is 
usually near some 
convenient outfit- 
ting point or in a 
hunting and fishing 
district, not so 
much attention has 
to be paid to the 
grub list, but the 
choice of food that 
the hiker carries 


shall I be true. 


unrighteous might, 


allegiance now. 


GeEorRGE S. BrYAN. 





meal. The erbs- 
wurst is a German 
product and consists of vegetables and meat. 
Dandy, chowders may be made out of bacon, cut 
up into small pieces (cooked first), fish and 
concentrated onions. On the canoe trip, fish 
may be depended upon for some part of the 
grub and... well, thank goodness, time is 
passing and we can get started at pulling those 
sporty trout in and watching them fry away! 

A word about.canned goods. If you are 
going through wild country where every ounce 
counts, they have no part in your grub list; 
if you are camping where food is fairly easy to 
get, these foods come in handy. Corned beef, 
salmon, beans, codfish cakes, etc., are mighty 
good and hit the spot. If you like some luxury, 
be it crab meat or caviar, take it along by all 
means! It doesn’t matter whether you eat it 
or not, you know you have it and your spirit 
will be happy, if your back isn’t. In my case, 


may well be fol- 
lowed. More com- 
fort may be had with greater choice in canned 
goods. cooking utensils, musical instruments, 
books, etc. A larger tent is used if desired. In 
connection with your tents always have cheese 
cloth or bobinet covering; don’t put too much 
faith in the insect chasers; they are supposed 
to keep the “skeeters’” away but they are a 
nuisance themselves. In the stationary camp, 
a large axe is a welcome addition for cutting 
larger logs, as the campfire is one of the big 
things in such a camp. 

At first thought, the canoe voyageur is 
given the chance to carry ever so much more 
than the man on foot but the portages must 
be taken into consideration. However, as I 
pointed out before, the portages are not such 
miserable things and are often welcomed from 
the drudgery of the paddle if the trip is a very 
long one and through an uninteresting stretch 


bulk form, it may’ 
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of waterways. Trips by canoe vary in the 
number of portages. On the Steel River trip, 
there are seventeen portages from 300 yards 
to 214 miles in length. Some other river trips 
may be taken with but a few portages. Canoes 
which are used for river travel are not adapted 
for lake trips, except when expert canoeists 
are considered. The river canoe must be able 
to run rapids and for that purpose will have a 
lower center than ends. If lake travel is to be 
done a canoe for that purpose will be built to 
withstand severe wind and rain storms; a craft 
that has a flat bottom, the ends not as high as 
those of the river canoe, a straight keel with 
fairly wide outwales and weighing, say, 
seventy pounds. The river canoe would have 
a half-inch keel. The ribs of either canoe are of 
cedar, the planking of the same wood and the 
outer covering of seamless canvas. The river 
canoe would have a length of sixteen feet and a 
width of thirty-four inches with a depth of at 
least fourteen inches. The lake craft has a 
greater depth because of the heavy seas 
encountered. The choice of paddles will 
depend on your stature and strength. 

Whether a new canoe or a second-hand one 
is to be bought will depend on yourself. If 
the canoe trips are expected to be a more or 
less certain affair every year or oftener, a new 
one will probably be bought; for a single trip, a 
good second-hand canoe which can be used for 
the trip and then sold again, is the best thing 
to buy. Good canoes cost from fifty to 
seventy dollars (new). If the trip is to be 
through unsettled country a repair kit is 
absolutely necessary. These may be bought 
complete at a small cost from your sporting 
goods dealer. 

Along with the canoe trip comes the question 
of the best way to pack your equipment. 
After many trips with duffle bags and knap- 
sacks I have come to prefer the latter mode. 
The knapsack, provided with tump line, is a 
more of less scientific way of carrying your 
stuff over the portage. A man may take two 
packs in this way; one pack on the other, either 
using a tump line on both packs or holding the 
top pack by the tump line with the hands. 
As in the journey on foot, your clothes may 
well be of wool with something like the heavy 
cruiser shirt to put on in case of sudden cold 
weather or the breaking of a thunder storm. 
This shirt will shed rain for a while and is very 
warm. Of course, in the canoe, low moccasins 
or sneakers will be worn and these may also 
be put on while resting in camp. For the 
portage your sturdy hiking boots will be neces- 
sary. For your food, I have already mentioned 
that some dependence may be made on fish and 
the grub question does not differ radically from 
that of the hiker. If a gun or fishing tackle is 
carried, remember licenses. 
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What a great deal this means! If it be not altogether understood, then give heed— 


Made of material resisting hardest knocks. 
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of the best known crew coaches in the 
world. For 17 years he coached the 
crews of Columbia University. He is 
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If your wisdom teeth could talk, 
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